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^ororb  til  anbet  IDpiafi- 


^enne  SSog  er,  meb  Unbtagelfe  af  nogle  goranbringer  t 
formlæren,  famt  be  i  (Slutningen  af  Sogen  optagne  poetiffe  @ftjf* 
ler  og  Rip  Van  Winkle,  en  Dberfcettelfe  af  Cours  pratique  pour 
apprendre  facilement  et  en  peu  de  temps  la  langue  anglaise, 
selon  la  méthode  renommée  du  Docteur  F.  Ahn,  par  J.  H.  Hedley 
iJ*  et  I.  Noel. 

2)r.  Slljn'S  9D^etf)obe  Ijar  i  længere  £ib  bceret  meget  t;nbet 
i  Stybfflanb,  og  ben£  fortrin  for  ben  i  be  atminbetige  Scefebøger 
fulgte  *pian  beftaaer  ifcer  beri,  at  Sleben  opnaaer  en  practiff  $cer= 
bigljeb,  fom  f)an  ettere  ille  nben  megen  3SanfMigt)eb  Ian  lomme  i 
23eftbbelfe  af*  £>eblet)'3  93og  er  beb  fin  rige  9tfbeyling  paa  ®tof 
færbeteS  bel  plet  bertit 

£)en  hurtige  2tffcetning,  førfte  Oplag  f)ar  fjabt,  l)ar  bebceget 
forlæggeren  til  at  (abe  et  ni;t  ubgaae,  og'  Ijan  f migrer  fig  meb,  at 
ben  famme  3ntere3fe,  ber  Ijibtit  er  biift  23ogen,  frembefeS  bil  beb* 
btibe. 

Sergen,  i  2)?art3  1855. 

]J.  C.  Jtaifcf). 
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3)et  engelfle  5tfyf)a&et  beftaaer  af  26  S3agftat>er,  nemlig: 
Aa  ubt:  e     Hh  ubt:  eljtfd)     O  o  nbi:  o     V  v  ubt:  toti) 
B  b     *      bi       I  i      *      et  P  p 

C  c     ?      fi       J  j      *      bfc^e      Q  q 
D  d     *      bi      K  k     *      fe  R  r 

Ee     =      i        LI      *      el  S  s 

Ff     =      ef       M  m    *      cm         T  t 
G  g-    *      bf<f)i  N  n     *      en  U  u 

SJocoIerne  ere:  a,  e,  i,  o,  in  -3  $8egt)nbe(fen  af  en  ©tabelfe 
ere  w  og  y  Sonfonanter,  men  i  Snben  ©ocater;  be  øbrige  33og= 
[taber  ere  Sonfonanter- 

SSocalemeé  Spb. 

A  f)ar  fire  Stjb: 

a  i  fate,  paper  udtales  fom  e    i  feen,  rccn. 

a  i  fat,  mat  —         *     «#   i  Størfc,  Sucrrfc. 

a  i  far,  father         —         *     a    X  vax,  gfafccr. 

a  i  false,  falcon     —       *   aa  i  gtøar.  2>aar. 
E  f)ar  to  85b: 

e  i  she,  here,  me  ilfctalcé   fe  Hl  *    i  in,  Strib. 
e  t  met,  let,  end       —  -      €   i  flet,  ?iet. 

I  f)ar  to  Sfyb: 

i,  y  i  pine,  by    ufctaieé  fem  ei  i  nci,  Æcifcr. 

i,  y  i  pin,  synod     —         *       i  \  iftMi,  §8'fa&. 

O  fjar  fire  &jb: 

o  i  110,  note,  notice  UttfakS  fem  O       X  fiOl\  9?frf, 

o  i  got,  not,  hot  —       ?    aa  x  vort,  @#£<j. 

o  i  nor,  for,  or  —         ?     O       i  l?0l\  goo." 

o  i  move,  prove  —         *      t*       t  futil',  2)iuut\ 

U  f)ar  tre  g^b: 

u  i  tube,  cupid,  mute  UitfflW  fom  Jte  i  3ubd,  jufl. 

u  i  tub,  cup,  sup  —       *    o     i  førff,  fførft. 

u  i  pull,  full,  bull  —       *    u    i  fulD,  9Tul. 
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goruben  be  regefmceéftge  Styb  fjcitoe  SBocaferne  enbnu  manne 
»fbtgdjer;  f.  (Sy. 

e  i  there,  were;  clerk,  sergeant;  her,  term;  yes,   pretty. 
i   i  machine,  caprice;  bird,  sir,  dirt;  girl. 
o  i  son,  come,  love;  do,  prove,  move. 
u  t  busy,  business  ;  bury,  burial. 

E  er  for  bet  mefte  ftumt  i  (Snben  af  engelffe  £)rb. 

Sltttfferne. 

Slrtilelen  er  enten  ben  beftemte  the,  eller  ben  ubeftemte  a* 
9JJeb  §>enftyn  til  Sjøn,  Sal  og  (£afu3  ttbe  be  ingen  ^oranbring* 
fom:  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child;  en  Sftanb,  en  Dtnnbe,  et  23arn; 
the  uncle,  the  aunt,  the  children;  Dnleten,  Slanten,  23ørnene* 

goran  et  £)rb,  fom  begtynber  tneb  en  33ocat  eller  et  ftnmt 
h,  bitøer  a,  :paa  faa  Unbtagetfer  ncer,  foranbret  til  an,  fom:  a  bird, 
an  eagle,  a  house,  an  hour;  en  $ugl,  en  Ørn,  et  £mu3,  en  £ime* 
goran  ©ubftantiber,  fom  ere  tagne  i  alminbelig  og  ubeftemt  33e* 
ttybning,  maa  man  ille  bruge  Strttlefat  the,  f.  @$.  virtue,  wisdom, 
©t)b,  SSitøbom;  (ilfe  the  virtue,  the  wisdom.) 

Sjøm 

©ubftanttøer,  ber  betegne  manblige  SJcefener,  ere  Sftaffuthter; 
be,  ber  betegne  qbinbetige  iBcefener,  ere  femininer;  alle  anbre  ere 
Centrer* 

•Kaar  digterne  perfonificere  IMøfe  £ing,  tillægges  btéfe  et 
SJøn,  pillet  bog  lun  er  fjenbeligt  beb  at  man  bruger  he  eller  she 
om  betm  @aalebe§  figeS  he  ©olen,  she  om  Sftaanem  ©fibe  og 
gartøier  betegnet  ofte  i  baglig  Sale  fom  femininer, 

2  al 

pluralis  banner  ialminbelig^eb  toeb  at  føie  s  eller  es  tit  ©in* 
gularté,  f.  @y,  boy,  ©reng,  boys,  ®renge;  horse,  £>eft,  horses, 
§efte;  fox,  ^cet),  foxes,  ?ftcet)e;  church,  Sirle,  churches,  Sirler- 

©ubftantiber,  fom  enbe§  :paa  y  efter  en  Sonfonant,  foranbre 
y  til  ies,  fom  duty,  pigt,  duties,  pligter;  lady,  5)ame,  ladies, 
3)amer;  fly,  gine,  flies,  gtuer. 

•Kogle,  fom  enbe§  paa  f  eller  fe  foranbre  bette  f  elier  fe  til 
ves,  fom:  wolf,  Ult),  wolves,  Uføe;  wife,  Sone,  wives,  Soner; 
calf,  Mb,  caives,  Mbe. 

gølgenbe  ©ubftanttøer  banne  pluralis  paa  en  uregelmceSftg 
9Kaabe:  Child,  23arn,  children,  SBørtt.  Ox,  £>je,  oxen,  Dyer. 
Die,   Scerning,    dice,    £cemmger*       Man,    2){anb,    men,    2ttcenb* 
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Foot,  gt)b,  feet,  gøbber.  Woman,  Qbinbe,  women,  Dtnnber* 
Goose,  @aa§,  geese,  ®jce§.  Penny,  ©fiHing,  pence,  ©fiHtnger* 
Louse,  £nn3,  Hee,  8uu$,  Tooth,  £anb,  teeth,  £ænber.  Mouse, 
SDtøuS,  mice,  2Kuu$. 

^turattø  og  ©ingnlarté  ere  een3  i  nogle  Drb,  f*  (£$♦:  a  sheep, 
et  gaar,  two  sheep,  to  gaar;  fcibere:  deer,  ®aabtyr,  people,  golf, 
pair,  $ar. 

@  a  f  u :«. 

©ubftantibeme  tjabe  fnn  een  (£afn§,  fom  Ian  bectutereS,  nem* 
Ug  ©erttttø.  SCffe  anbre  gorbinbetfer  og  gorfjolb  ubtrljfleS  t>eb 
DrbftiHingen  eller  beb  ^rcepofttioner.  ©cntttt)  titføier  baabe  i 
©mg.  og  tytux.  et  s  nteb  en  Slpoftro^l;  foran  Cs),  røen  bo  ^$fnraL 
i  alle  regelrette  Orb  ogfaa  enber  :paa  s,  nbetabeS  I;er  ©emttøetS  s, 
men  2lpoftro^en  6eI)olbe$.  2Keget  ofte  omffribeS  benne  SafnS  t>eb 
^5rce^ofittonen  of. 

Syempter  paa  ©itbftantiberneS  Søining: 
Singularis. 
Nom.       the  father,  gaDct'Clt.  a  fox,  CH  9lCCD. 

r^  \    the  father's,        )    ~A.  ,MH/I  a  fox's,       )    rt„  cv>„„* 

Gen-   {   of  the  father,     }   S«*™«.  of  a  foXj    \  dl  5tffB«. 

Pluralis. 
Nom.       the  fathers,  ^CcDrcnc.  foxes,  "JicCDC. 

g-  i  %£ £&*,  ( ^rcnc*-    oÆes, }  **«■ 

Sit  at  betegne  ®attø  betjener  man  fig  ofte  af  ^rcepofitionen 
to.     Give  the  book  to  John. 

Sibjeettøettte* 

Slbjecttøeme  tibe  ingen  goranbring,  ferlen  mcb  £>enfl)n  tit  Sjøn, 
Sat  eller  (£afu3;  f.  ©^  a  good  man,  en  gob  9Jtonb,  good  men, 
gobeSftcenb;  good  women,  gobe  Obhtber,  good  paper,  gobt^apir. 
2kb  komparationen  berimob  tttføteS  i  Somparattø  er  og  i 
©u^erlatit)  est.  33eb  Silføielfen  af  btéfe  (Snbetfer  fieer  følgenbe 
goranbringer:  S  Orb  paa  y  meb  en  (Sonfonant  foran  foranbre§ 
htttt  til  i;  i  bem,  fom  enbeS  paa  et  [tømt  e  bortfafteS  bette;  og  i 
bem,  fom  enbeS  paa  en  enlett  Sonfonant  efter  en  enlett  SJocat,  for- 
boblet  (Snbeconfonantem 

Positiv.  Comparativ.  Superlativ, 

high,  l)Øt,  higher,  highest, 

happy,  UjffclU],  happier,  happiest, 

wise,  Mté,  wiser,  wisest, 

big,  ffpr,  bigger,  biggest. 

©om  ofteft  itbtrtyHeS  (Som^aratib  og  ©nperlatit)  beb  more 
og  most,   naar  Drbet  fjar  mere  enb  to    ©tabetfer,    og  oberfjobebet 


nemt  3Self  langen  forbrer  bet;    f>  @r,  virtuous,  more  virtuous,  most 
virtuous;  certain,  more  certain,  most  certain. 

gølgenbe  afbige  fra  ben  atmtnbetige  9ieget: 


good,  øob, 

better, 

best. 

bad,  Ctlfc, 

worse, 

worst 

much,  rnccjft,   ) 
many,  mail  ae,  j 

more, 

most. 

little,  iiben, 

less, 

least. 

old,  gammel, 

(    older, 
)    el  der, 

oldest. 
eldest. 

yiaax  et  Slbjectib  bruget  font  ©ubftanttb,  bliber  bet  be§uagtet 
uforanbret  i  tytwcaliQ.  SDct  fan  iffe  font  faabant  brngeS  meb  ben 
ubeftemte  SIrtifeL  (Sr  Salen  om  ^erfoner,  t)ar  bet  ben  beftemte 
SCrtifel,  og  maa  fæbbantig  betragtet  fom  ^tnraltø-  9ftene3  ber 
berimob  en  (Sgenffab  eller  et  abftralt  Begreb,  ia  fan  bet  fun  bære 
©tngntarté.  g,  Sy.  the  rich  and  the  poor,  be  Sttge  og  be  %aU 
ttgej  try  to  unite  the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  føg  at  forene 
itt  -Jtyttige  tneb  bet  Svagelige. 

^fcønotttinerne. 

SDe  perfottlige  pronominer  ere: 

Som  Subject.  Som  Object. 

i,  jet].  Me,  imq. 

Thou,  bil.  Thee,  big. 

He,  l)an.  Him,  t)am. 

She,  Ijan.  Her,  foenbe. 

It,  ben,  Det.  It,  Den,  bet. 

we,  tfi.  us,  eø. 

you,  3.  you,  cber. 

They,  be.  Them,  \)m. 

gølgenbe  (Stempler  mitte  o:plt)fe  23mgen  af  be  perfonl  pronominer: 
I  sold  him  the  horse,  jeg  folgte  jjam  §eftem 
Thou  art  the  man,  bn  er  Sftanbem 
He  ordered  me  to  go,  l)an  befalebe  mig  at  gaae. 
She  ascended    the  old  slone  staircase,    fjun    gif  op  ben  gamle 

©teentrappe* 
We  have  told  it  to  her,  bi  l;abe  fagt  bet  til  f)enbe, 
Will  you  come  with  us,  bil  ®e  fomme  meb  o£? 
They  saw  the  sisters,  but  did  not  speak  to  them,  be  faae  ©øftrene 

men  talte  iffe  tit  bent, 
S)e  £o$fe3ftbe  pronominer  inbbeleS: 
1)  i  coniunctibe;  btéfe  ere:  2)  i  abfolnte;  btSfe  ere: 

my,  min  mit.  mine,  miu,  mit. 

thy,  btll,  bit.  thine,  btn,  bit. 

his,  bane;  fin  fif,  his,  Bern?; 

her,  ljcnbe$;  fin,  fit.  hers,   &M&C6. 
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its,  tens,  bete,  (In,  fft.  (£t>crfcnf  jønnct  mangler ) 

our,  rer,  uert.  twe.  ours,  Døres, 

your,  @&cr$  (3)tTe$).  yours,  &$r*r$  (3>creé). 

their,  tm$.  theirs,  DfTfØ. 

©e  refieyibe  pronominer  ere: 

Singularis.  Pluralis. 

I — myself,  jea — mi)],  we — ourselves  (ourself)  IH— 0$. 
thou  —  thyself,  3>U  —  1)U). 

you — yourself,  3>e  —  S)cm.  you— yourselves,  3 — @ftci\ 
he— himself,  l)an  —  fly]. 

she— herself,  l)U)l— fii}.  they— themselves,  t> e — |lc|  (tettt). 
it— itself,  Den,  &?l— (tø. 

De  bemonftrattbe  pronominer  ere: 

Singularis.  Singularis, 

this,  tenne,  Dette.  that,  Den,  Det;  Ijttn,  lunt. 

Pluralis.  Pluralis, 

these,  Diéfc.  those,  te,  t)ine. 

£>e  relative  pronominer  ere: 

Singularis  og  Pluraris. 

Nom.    who,  fem,  ter.  Nom    which,  fem,  ter  :c. 

^  whose,        (    Km#v  ^  of  which.)    *  v 

Gen       of  whom,j   6m*  Gen*     whose,      \  im- 

Dat.       to  whom,    fem,   (jtfcm.  Dat.      to  which,  fem,  til  l)lHlfett 

Ae  es.   whom,  fem,  l)t>em.  Accs.  which,  fem,  ter. 


that,  ter,  fem,  what,  IjuaMuat  ter,  tet  fem. 

Who  bmge§  !nn  om  ^erfoner,  which  om  ©tyr  og  £ing; 
that  baabe  om  ^erfoner  og  £ing,  fom: 

I  spoke  with  a  Frenchman,  who  told  me  that  Antonio's 
ship  was  wrecked,  jeg  talte  meb  en  grattflmanb,  fom  fagbe  mig, 
at  3Intonio'§  @fi6  (jabbe  libt  ©fibbrnb, 

The  lady  whose  child  was  hurt,  seemed  much  agitaied, 
SDcrøtert,  Ijbté  SSarn  bieb  faaret,  ftjnteS  meget  bebceget 

I  gave  him  thirty  dollars,  for  which  he  was  most  grateful, 
Jeg  gat)  f)am  trebtoc  SDaler,  for  Ijbilfe  Ijcm  bar  meget  tafnemmelig* 

He  shewed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  received  from  his  sister, 
f)an  bifte  mig  en  9ftng,  fom  Ijan  Ijabbe  faaet  af  fin  ©øfler. 

The  baron  related  what  had  happened,  SSaronen  fortalte  Ijbab 
ber  barijcenbt. 

35c  fpørgenbe  pronominer  ere: 
who?  buo?  t)irem?  which?  innifen?  Jtuifet?  inulfe? 

whose?  l)tH6?  what?  f)Mt? 

whom?  (wem? 

Who  is  there?  £bem  er  ber?  Which  shali  I  choose?  £>btt- 
let  flat  jeg   bcelge?    What  have  you  done?    §bab  f)ar  2)e  gjort? 
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Serberne- 

$un  ^rcefen3  og  3m£erfectum  lunne  conjugereS;  be  øbrige 
5Eiber  i  2lctib,  fcratt  atte  Stber  i  ^3a^fit>  banner  t>eb  £>}ef:peberbeme 
to  have,  at  fjabe;  to  be,  at  bcere;  I  shaJl,  jeg  flat;  l  will,  jeg 
bit;  I  may,  I  can,  jeg  Ian;  to  do,  at  gjøre,  og  bere3  SBøininger, 
famt  I  must,  jeg  maa  og  to  let*),  at  tabe,  fjbitle  forblibe  ufor^ 
anbrebe. 

9Kan  banner  2ben  ^erfon  Singularis  ^rcefenS  3nbicatib  beb 
at  titføie  st  etter  est,  og  3bie  ^erfon  beb  at  titføie  s  etter  es. 

Sttte  regelmce§ftge  SSerber  banne  3m:perfectum,  og  ^erfectum 
^articipum  paa  d  etter  ed. 

®e  urege(mæ§ftge  berber  afbige  fra  be  regefmæ§fige  alene  beri, 
at  -Smperfectum  og  Øerfectum  participium  ille  banneS  Deb  at  føie 
d  etter  ed  tit  Snftnitibet.  @ee  tabellerne  I,  II,  III,  IV  og  V, 
(Sibe  12. 

Slfetter&terne. 

Stbberbieme  tjene  tit  nærmere  at  beftemme  berberne,  og  un= 
bertiben  anbre  Drb,  fom:  he  talks  quickly,  fjan  taler  fjurtigt;  John 
is  very  prudent,  -3of)an  er  meget  Kog. 

spræpoftttoneme. 

^rcepofitionerne  fttyre  ftebfe  £)bject§formen  af  be  @ubftanti= 
ber  og  pronominer,  foran  I)bille  be  ftaae,  fom:  he  came  to  me, 
f)an  lom  tit  mig.  At  supper  I  sat  opposite  him,  beb  2tften3maal= 
tibet  fab  jeg  ligeoberfor  f)am. 

(£onjun  ci  tonerne. 

Sonjunctionerne  forbinbe  £)rb  og  Sætninger,  fom:  we  pay 
our  rent  in  April  and  October,  bi  betale  bor  Sete  i  3tyri(  og  Dc= 
tober.  I  am  invited  but  I  can  not  go,  jeg  er  inbbuben,  men  jeg 
Ian  ille  gaae. 

Drbfølcien. 

9^ominatib  ftaaer  alminbetig  foran  23erbet,  fom:  The  postil- 
ion drove  quickly,  ^oftittonen  Ijørte  ljurtig.  It  was  dark  when 
we  reached  the  inn,  btt  bar  mørlt,  ba  bi  naaebe  $cert§f)ufet. 

SSerbet  ftaar  atminbetig  foran  fit  Øbject,  fom:  he  has  broken 
his  leg-,  (jan  f)ar  brubt  fit  33een. 


*)  Let  tøar  fem  feluffænbigt  Verbum  lettest  og  letteth,  men  fem  £jel* 
prøerbum  Miuer  Det  uforandret. 


fttlifllfr 

otoer 

be  engelfte  gertetø  Sonjugation. 
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Z-fr 

De  en&efte  Stber  af 


To  hare, 

at  l)at)e. 


To  be, 

at  bcere. 


To  do. 

at  gjøre. 


Infinitiv. 

Præsens  Particip, 
Perfectum  Part. 


Præsens. 


Imperfectum. 


To  have 

having 

had. 

I  have 
thou  hast 
he  has 
we  have 
you  have 
they  have. 

I  had 
thou  hadst 
he  had 
we  had 
you  had 
they  had. 


To  be 

being 

been. 

I  am 
thou  art 
he  is 
we  are 
you  are 
they  are 

I  was 
thou  wast 
he  was 
we  were 
you  were 
they  were 


To  do 
doing 
done 

I  do 

thou  dost 
he  do  es 
we  do 
you  do 
they  do. 

I  did 

thou  didst 
he  did 
we  did 
you  did 
they  did. 


Serberne  "ave>  be,  will  cø  do,  tiaar  t>e  iffe  ere  for- 
forftaaet,  ere  iffe  £jelpctmber,  men  felDflccnMge  SSerfrer,  f.  @r. 

so";  „They  do    as    they  please".      3  Mfe  SUffflfce  HM 
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6 cl  I. 

6e  engeffde  ^jefpeoerOer. 


Shall 

Will, 

May, 

(an, 

ffaL 

w. 

muu 

fan. 

mander. 

mangler. 

mangler. 

mangler. 

I  shall 

I  will 

I  may 

I  can 

thou  shalt 

thou  wilt 

thou  mayst 

tliou  canst 

he  shall 

he  will 

he  may 

he  can 

we  shall 

we  vill 

we  may 

we  can 

you  shall 

you  will 

you  may 

you  can 

they  shall. 

they  will. 

they  may. 

they  can. 

I  should 

I  would 

I  might 

I  could 

thou  shouldst 

thou  wouldst 

thou  mightst 

thou  couldst 

he  should 

he  would 

he  might 

he  could 

we  should 

we  would 

we  might. 

we  could 

you  should 

you  would 

you  might 

you  could 

they  should. 

they  would. 

they  might. 

they  could. 

bunfcne  met>  noget 

„We  have  enoug 

t>e  ogfaa  Deres  £] 

felufhtnbigt  SJei 

h";  „I  am  gra 

elpeuerfecr,  fem: 

bum,  uMr&ft  ril 

teful";  „Hewil 
„I  shall  have  < 

er  linker* 

s  it  to  be 
mough". 

14  — 


(fonjugation  af  be  engefffte 


To  have,  at  fcaue 

;  having,  Iwucnt>e;  had,  l)avt. 

Indicativ. 

Potential. 

/I  have 

I  may  or  can  have 

to 

ithou  hast 

thou  mayst  or  canst  have 

CO 

Jhe  has 

he  may  or  can  have 

g 

\we  have 

we  may  or  can  have 

£ 

fyou  have 

you  may  or  can  have 

Hhey  have 

they  may  or  can  have 

s 

/I  had 

I  might,  could,  would  or  should  have 

Ithou  hadst 

thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst 

or 

4-» 

shouldst  have 

{ he  had 

he      1 

V 

Q* 

1  we  had 

we     imight,  could,  would,  or 

should 

S 

r  you  had 

you    (         have. 

HH 

\they  had 

they  / 

S 

3 

/I  have  had 

I  may  or  can  have  had 

Ithou  hast  had 

thou  mayst  or  canst  have  had 

O 

Jhe  has  had 

he  may  or  can  have  had 

.G* 

\we  have  had 

we  may  or  can  have  had 

V 

Pw 

fyon  have  had 

you  may  or  can  have  had 

Hhey  have  had 

they  may  or  can  have  had. 

n  had  had 

I  might,  could,  would  or  should  have 

had 

II 

Ithou  hadst  had 

thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst 

or 

shouldst  have  had 

to  t+-i 

\  he  had  had 

he      i 

3   *-• 

r^4     O 

J  we  had  had 

we     Imight,  could,  would  or 

should 

P^     f^ 

[  you  had  had 

you   (          have  had. 

*  they  had  had 

they* 

/I  shall  have 

•  i 

ithou  wilt  have 

*CO      H 

;he  will  have 

£| 

jwe  shall  have 

*£ 

fyou  will  have 

Whey  vill  have 

Imperativ. 

^1  shall  have  had 

Let  me  have 

«  s 

t  thou  wilt  have    had 

have 

0)    p 
H3    ** 

/  he  will  have  had 

let  him  have 

fe 

\  we  shall  have  had 

let   us  have 

1  you  will  have  had 

have 

\they  will  have  had 

let  them  have. 
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»el  II. 

JjjefpeuerGer  to  have  og  to  be. 


To  be, 

at  »ære;  being,  uæren&e;  been,  ræret. 

Indicativ. 

Conjunct 

Potential. 

I  am 

If  I  be 

I  may  or  can  be 

thou  art 

if  thou  be 

thou  mayst  or  canst  be 

he  is 

if  he  be 

he  may  or  can  be 

we  are 

if  we  be 

we  may  or  can  be 

you  are 

if  you  be 

you  may  or  can  be 

they  are. 

if  they  be 

they  may  or  can  be. 

I  was 

if  I  were 

I  might,could,  would  or  should  be 

thou  wast 

if  thou  wert 

thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst 
or  shouldst  be 

he  was 

if  he  were 

he      \ 

we  were 

if  we  were 

we     f    might,  could,  would   or 

you  were 

if  you  were 

you    i          should  be 

they  were 

if  they  were 

they  ) 

I  have  been 

I  may  or  can  have  been 

thou  hast  been 

thou  mayst  or  canst  have  been 

he  has  been 

he  may  or  can  have  been 

we  have  been 

we  may  or  can  have  been 

you  have  been 

you  may  or  can  have  been 

they  have  been 

they  may  or  can  have  been. 

I  had  been 

I  might,  could,  would  or  should 
have  been 

thou  hadst  been 

thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst 
or  shouldst  have  been 

he  had  been 

he      i 

we  had  been 

we     (    might,    could,    would  or 

you  had  been 

you  (          should  have   been. 

they  had  been 

they) 

I  shall  b« 

thou  wilt  be 

he  will  be 

we  shall  be 

you  will  be 

they  will  be 

Imperativ. 

I  shall  have  been 

Let  me  be 

thou  wilt  have  been 

be 

he  will  have  been 

let  him  be 

we  shall  have  been 

let  us  be 

you  will  have  been 

be 

they  will  have  been 

let  them  be. 

25crM  to  be  er  fcet  enefte,  fem  Ijar  en  eaen  gorm  for  gmperfectum 
©onjunctiu.    3  alle  an&re  SScrbcr  er  Sonjunctiiiformcn  biet  ettiptiff. 
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(Conjugatton  af  det  engeC|£e 


Infinitiv. 

Indicativ. 

To  praise. 

f\  praise 

V) 

i  thou  praisest 

Præsens  Participium 

(O 

J  he  praises 

Vi 

\  we  praise 

praising. 

Ph 

1  you  praise 
^they  praise. 

Perfectum  Participium 

g 

f\  praised 

S 

I  thou  praisedst 

praised. 

J  he  praised 

\  we  praised 

& 

i  you  praised 

S 

HH 

^they  praised 
/I  have  praised 

S 

ithou  hast  praised 

Ihe  has  praised 

(we  have  praised 

S-i 

Jyou  have  praised 

p* 

(they  have  praised. 
(I  had  praised 

H 

Ithou  hadst  praised 

Jhe  had  praised 

&"1  O 

\  we  had  praised 

I  you  had  praised 

PM   P* 

\they  had  praised 
/I  shall  praise 

C   § 

Ithou  wilt  praise 

5B 

fhe  will  praise 

:S5 

\we  shall  praise 

PH     ^ 

Ph 

lyou  will  praise 
[they  will  praise. 

/I  shall  have  praised 

*.  s 

1  thou  wilt  have  praised 

T3    j-t 

1  he  will  have  praised 

Ph 

\  we  shall  have  praised 

I  you  will  have  praised 

\  they  will  have  praised. 

3)ette  Sdjcma  for  to  praise  pasfer  oafaa  til  fcc  anbre 

iffc  Danne  3mp 

u'fectum 

eller  perfectum  participium  $aa  <* 

17  — 


fr  C  I  III. 

XTcrOum  to  praise,  at  rofe. 


I  may  or  can  praise 
thou  mayst  or  canst  praise 
he  may  or  can  praise 
we  may  or  can  praise 
you  may  or   can  praise 
they  may  or  can  praise. 

I  might,  could,  would  or  should  praise 

thou  mightst,   couldst,  wouldst  or  shouldst   praise 

he  might,  could,  would  or  should  praise 

we  might,  could,  would  or  should  praise 

you  might,  could,  would  or  should  praise 

they  might,  could,  would  or  should  praise. 

I  may  or  can  have  praised 
thou  mayst  or  canst  have  praised 
he  may  or  can  have  praised 
we  may  or  can  have  praised 
you  may  or  can  have  praised 
they  may  or  can  have  praised. 


Let  me  praise 

praise 

let  him   praise 

let  us  praise 

praise 

let  them  praise 


I  might,  could,  would  or  should 

thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst  or  shouldst 

he  might,  could,  would  or  should 

we  might,  could,  would  or  should 

you  might,  could,  would  or  should 

they  might,  could,  would  or  should 


cnflclffc  23crber,    mc&  Un&taflelfe  af  &c  uroøclmorøftøc,  t>er 
eller  ed. 
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1* 


De  forf&jefftge  Jormer  af  bet 

<itøartfoer  øø 

<5UmtnfceUfl 

Prøtfteøfb- 

®ifoer. 

/arm. 

<J\jrm. 

Infinitiv. 

to  work 

to  be  working 

Præsens   Participium 

working 

working 

Perfectum  Partic. 

worked 

having  been  working 

Indicativ. 

Præsens. 

I  work 

I  am  working 

Imperfectum. 

I  worked 

I  was  worling 

Perfectum. 

I  have  worked 

I  have  beeu  working 

Plusquamperfeetum. 

I  had  worked 

I  had  been  working 

Forste  Futurum. 

I  shall  work 

I  shall  be  working 

Andet  Futurum. 

I  shall  have  worked. 

I   shall  have    been 
working 

Potential. 

Præsens 

I  may  work  etc. 

I  may  be  working  ete. 

Imperfeetum. 

I  might  work  etc. 

I    might   be  working 
etc. 

Perfectum. 

I  may  have  worked 
etc. 

I   may    have    been 
working  etc. 

Plusquamperfeetum. 

I  might  have  worked 
etc. 

I  might  have  been 
working  etc. 

Imperativ. 

work 

3)ctte  8d)ci 

na  fer  to  work  paffer 

—  19  — 

bel  IV. 

cngeffRe  TJerBum  to  work,  at  arOetbe. 


Cmpljattfk 


.JTørm. 


Uteøtenfoe 
<iTørm, 


$)aøfi» 


I  do  work. 
I  did  work. 


Do  work. 


Do  I  work  ? 

Did  I  work. 

Have  I  workedj? 

Had  I  worked? 

Shall  I  work? 

Shall     I     have 
worked? 

May  I  work?  et  c. 


Might    I    work? 
etc. 

May  I  have 
worked?  etc. 

Might    I   have 
worked?  etc 


Not  to  work. 
Not  working. 
Not  worked. 

I  do  not  work. 
I  did   not  work, 

I  have  not  work- 
ed. 

I  had  not  work- 
ed. 

I  shall  not  work 

I  shall  not  have 
worked. 


I  may  not  work 
etc. 

I  might  not  work 
etc. 

I  may  not  have 
worked  etc. 

I  might  not  have 
worked  etc. 

Do  not  work. 


To  be  worked. 
being  worked. 
having  been  work- 

I  am  worked. 
I  was  worked. 

I  have  been  work- 
ed. 

1  had  been  work- 
ed 

I  shall  be  worked 

I  shall  have  been 
worked. 


I  may  be  worked 
etc. 

I  might  be  work* 
ed  etc. 

I  may  have   been 
worked  etc. 

I  might  have  been 
worked  etc 

Be  worked. 


oflfaa  til  fcc  anfcrc  cn^elffe  Serber. 
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label  V. 

J)e  uregefmæsfige  Uer6er. 


Infinitiv. 

Imperfect. 

Perf.  Part. 

Toabide,  at  blilH 

abode 

abode 

be,  at  roere 

was 

been 

arise,   at  ffflae  OJ) 

arose 

arken 

awake,  ilt  UOCffe 

awoke* 

awaked 

bear,  at  føfce 

bare 

born 

bear,  at  bære 

bore 

borne 

beat,  at  flaae 

beat 

beaten,  beat 

become,  at  bltDC 

became 

become 

befall,  at  (jæn&c$ 

befell 

bef  allen 

beget,  at  arie 

begot 

begotten 

begin,  at  benønbe 

began 

begun 

behold,  at  fee,  betragte 

beheld 

beheld 

bend,   at  btfte 

bent 

bent 

bereave,  at  beiWC 

bereft* 

bereft* 

beseech,  at   befce 

besought 

besought 

bid,  at  btjfre 

bid,  bade 

bidden,  bid 

bind,  at  tMH^e 

bound 

bound 

bite,  at  btbe 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

bleed,  at  MøbC 

bled 

bled 

blow,  at  blæfe 

blew 

blown 

break,  at  bl'itffe 

broke 

broken 

breed,  at  opbruge 

bred 

bred 

bring,  at  bringe 

brought 

brought 

build,  at  btørøe 

built 

built* 

bum,  at  brccnfce 

burnt* 

burnt* 

burst,  at  brifte 

burst 

burst 

buy,  at  fjtfbe 

bought 

bought 

cast,  at  faftc 

cast 

cast 

catch,  at  fa  mie 

caught 

caught 

chide,  at  ffjænfce 

chid 

chidden,  chid 

choose,  at  r  CC  1  cl  C 

chose 

chosen 

cleave,   at  fløUC 

clove,  cleft* 

cleft,  cloven* 

ding,  ar  flæbe  i»ct) 

clung 

clung 

clothe,  at  flæfce 

clad* 

clad* 

come,  at  fomme 

came 

come 

cost,  at  totte 

cost 

cost 

creep,  at  f tt)Dc 

crept 

crept 

crow,  at  nåle 

cre  w  * 

crowed 

cut,  at  ffjecre 

cut 

cut 

dåre,  at  tllt'De 

durst* 

dared 

deal,  at  foanfcle 

dealt* 

dealt* 

dig,  at  (irave 

dug* 

dug* 

do,  at  fljørc 

did 

done 

draw,  at  træffe 

drew 

drawn 

3)  c  met)  *  lulepefre  33crber  1 

bruges  ecjfaa  retjc 

Imccefijj. 
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Infinitiv. 


Imperfect. 


Perf.  Part. 


Todream,  at  Dramme 
drink,  at  fcrtffe 
drive,  at  t>l*iue 
dwell,  at  boe 
eat,  at  fpife 
fall,  at  fa!be 
feed,  at  fore 

feel,  tit  fule 

fight,  at  fc&te 
find,  at  ftnbe 
flee,  at  flue 
fling,  at  faffe 
fly,  at  fløne 
forbear,  at  unMat>e 
forbid,  at  forbude 
forget,  at  forglemme 

forgive,  at  ttlfltPe 
forsake,  at  fot'lafcf 
freeze,  at  frjfe 

get,  at  faae 
gild,  at  forgylfce 
gird,  at  omgjorfce 
give,  at  cjiue 
go,  at  ijaae 
grave,  at  grauere 
grind,  at  male  Æørn 
grow,  at  uo,re 
hang,  at  l)ænge 
have,  at  feaue 
hear,  at  t)øre 
hew,  at  l)  ligge 
hide,  at   ff jule 
hit,  at  flaae 
hold,  at  fjelfce 
hurt,  at  faare 

keep,  at  i>ct)Clt)e 
knit,  at  ftrtffe 
know,  at  fjenDe/  utfre 

lade,   at  ICCéfe 

lay,  at  lergge 
lead,  at  leDe 
lean,  at  fføtte  fig  til 
leap,  at  fpringe 
leave,  at  førlafce 
lend,  at  laane 
let,  at  latc 


dreamt* 

drank 

drove 

dwelt* 

eat,  ate 

fell 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flevv 

for bore 

forbid,  bade 

forgot 

forgave 

forsook 

froze 

got 

gilt* 

girt* 

gave 

went 

graved 

ground 

grew 

hung* 

had 

heard 

hewed 

hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knit* 

knew 

laded 

laid 

led 

leant* 

leapt 

left 

lent 

let 


I1)  S)i$fe  spartictøier  bruget  forffjcUig  efter  beres 
figer:  the  man  Was  hanged,  aftanDen  Meo  tøængt; 
hung  upon  the  peg,  kjolen  langer  paa  knagen. 


drearnt* 

drunk 

driven 

dwelt* 

eaten 

fallen 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flovvn 

forborne 

forbidden 

forgotten 

forgiven 

forsaken 

frozen 

got 

gilt* 

girt* 

given 

gone 

graven* 

ground 

grown 

hung,  hanged1) 

had 

heard 

hewn* 

hidden,  hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knit* 

known 

laden 

laid 

led 

leant* 

leapt* 

left 

lent 

let 

25m)fc)mno.    2)ian 
men   the  coat  is 
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Infinitiv. 

Imperfeet. 

Perf.  Part. 

To  lie,  at  ligge 

lay 

lain 

light,  at  Itjfe 

lit* 

lit* 

load,  ar  lafce,  at  læéfe 

loaded 

laden* 

lose,  at  tabe 

lost 

lost 

make,  at  gjøre 

made 

made 

mean,   at  mene 

meant* 

meant* 

meet,  møt>e 

met 

met 

mistake,  tage  fctl 

mistook 

mi  stak  en 

mow,  at  mete 

mowed 

mown* 

partake,  at  Deelfage 

partook 

partaken 

pay,  at  betale 

paid 

paid 

pen,  at  infceluffe 

pent 

pent 

put,  ar  fætre 

put 

put 

read,  at  Iccfc 

read 

read 

rend,  at  føn&crrtøe 

rent 

rent 

rid,  at  befrte 

rid 

rid 

ride,  Cd  rtt>C 

rode 

ridden 

ring,  at  ringe 

rang,  rung 

rung 

rise,  at  ftaa'e  op 

rose 

risen 

rive,  at  fplttte 

ro  ve* 

riven 

run,  at  løbe 

ran 

run 

saw,  at  lage 

saw  ed 

sawn* 

say,  at  R(|C 

said 

said 

see,  at  fee 

saw 

seen 

seek,  at   føge 

sought 

sought 

seeth,  at   fl)t>e 

sod* 

sodden  * 

sell,  at  fælge 

sold 

sold 

send,  at  fenfce 

sent 

sent 

set,  at  feette 

set 

set 

shake,  at  rjfte 

shook 

shaken 

shave,  at  rage,  barbere 

shaved 

shaven* 

shear,  at  flippe 

shore* 

shorn 

shed,  at  fptlDe 

shed 

shed 

shew,  show,  at  lUfe 

shewed 

shewn 

showed 

shown 

shine,  at  ffinne 

shone* 

shone* 

shoe,  at  bcflaae  en  £eft 

shod 

shod 

shoot,  fft)be 

shot 

shot 

shred,  at  ffjecre  itu 

shred 

shred 

shrink,  al  ffrumpe  fammen 

shrunk 

shrunk 

shrive,  at  ffrifte 

shrove 

shriven 

shut,  at  luffe, 

shut 

shut 

sing,  at  fpnge 

sang 

sung 

sink,  at  fpnfe 

sank 

sunk 

sit,  at  fMe 

sat 

sat 

slay,  at  flaae  ipjel 

slew 

slain 

sleep,  at  fouc 

slept 

slept 

slide,  at  gltfce 

slid 

slidden 

sling,  at  ftpnge 

slung 

slung 
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Infinitiv. 

Imperfect. 

Perf.  Part. 

To  slink,  at  lifte,   ftltge  fifl 

slunk 

slunk 

slit,  at  fplitte 

slit* 

slit* 

smite,  at  fiaac 

smote 

smitten 

sow,  (tf  fa  ae 

sowed 

sown* 

speak,  at  tale 

spoke 

spoken 

speed,    at  ffpiJe  fiø 

sped 

sped 

spend,  at  anuenDe,  øtue  u£> 

spent 

spent 

spin,  at  fpinfce 

spån 

spun 

spit,  at  tøt;fte 

spit,  spat 

spit 

split,  at  fløue 

split 

split 

spread,  at  tørcfcc 

spread 

spread 

spring,  at  fpringe 

sprung,  sprang 

sprung 

stand,  at  ffaae 

stood 

stood 

steal,  at  ftjæle 

stole 

stolen 

stick,  at  ftiffe 

stuck 

stuck 

sting,  at  fiiffe  (n^  23raafc) 

stung 

stung 

stink,  at  ftinfe 

stank  # 

stunk 

strew,  at  ftrøc 

strewed 

strewn* 

stride,  at  ffrtfce 

strode,  strid 

stridden 

stiike,  at  flaae 

struck 

struck 

string,  at  fpccnbC 

struug 

strung 

strive,  at  ftræbe 

strove 

striven 

swear,  at  fuccrijc 

swore 

swom 

sweat,  at  fpe&e 

sweat* 

sweat*6 

sweep,  at  feie 

swept 

swept 

swell,  at  ftmlme 

swelled 

swollen* 

swim,  at  flamme 

swam 

swum 

swing,  at  imnge 

swung 

swung 

take,   at  ta<\C 

took 

taken 

teach,  at  lære 

taught 

taught 

tear,  at  fønfcerrtoe 

tore 

torn 

tell,  at  fortælle,  fifle 

told 

told 

ø  think,  at  tænfe 

thought 

thought 

thrive,   at  trtDCS 

throve  * 

thriven 

throw,  at  fafte 

threw 

thrown 

thrust,  at  ftøDe 

thrust 

thrust 

tread,  at  træfce 

trod 

trodden 

understand,  at  forffaae 

understood 

understood 

wake,  at  uaa^e 

Woke  + 

Waked 

wear,  at  bccrc 

wore 

worn 

weave,  at  Dorøe 

wove  * 

woven* 

weep,  at  i)V(CDe 

wept 

wept 

wind,  at  tunDe,  ttunfce 

wound 

wound 

win,  at  mnfce,  f.  (gi\  i  ©pii 

won 

won 

withdraw,  at  træffe  juj  filtuge 

withdrew 

withdrawn 

withhold,  at  IjolDe  tiltage 

withheld 

withheld 

work,  at  arbeifce 

wrought* 

wrought* 

wring,  at  mifce,  breie 

wrung 

wrung 
written 

write,  at  ffripe 

wrote 
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cake. 

arm. 

all. 

cat. 

lake. 

farm. 

hall. 

gap. 

make. 

father. 

call. 

hat. 

fate. 

mark. 

fall. 

lap. 

gate. 

lark. 
den. 

tall. 

rat. 

be. 

ermine. 

yes. 

clerk. 

he. 

hen. 

her. 

England. 

sergeant. 

she. 

pen. 

German. 

pretty. 

here. 

Edward. 

kernel. 

scene. 

Henry, 
bit. 

mermaid. 

bite. 

bird. 

caprice. 

fine. 

fin. 

dirt. 

machine. 

mine. 

tin. 

flirt. 

magazine. 

life. 

fish. 

sir. 

pine. 

middle. 
got. 

stir. 

go. 

come. 

approve. 

do. 

lo. 

lot. 

dove. 

move. 

to. 

rove. 

hot. 

love. 

stove 

not. 

attorney. 

bone. 

stop. 
gull. 

mule. 

bull. 

busy. 

bury. 

cube. 

cub. 

Mi, 

business. 

burial. 

refute. 

slut. 

bush. 

tube. 

tub. 

push. 

acute. 

cup. 

put. 

Læseøvelser 

for  at  lette  Udtalen  af  de 

engelske  Diphthonger. 

pail. 

aunt. 

la  ur  el. 

bawl. 

pay- 

tail. 

gauntlet. 

laudanum. 

scrawl. 

day. 

rail. 

caught. 

shawl. 

delay. 
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mead. 

meadow. 

bear. 

beer. 

seize. 

read. 

bread. 

break. 

queer. 

either. 

lead. 

lead. 

great. 

peer. 

n  either. 

breathe. 

breath. 

pear. 

see. 

deceit. 

fear. 

wear. 

tear. 

people. 

tear. 

bey. 

deign. 

leopard. 

dew. 

key. 

vein. 

few. 

grey. 

neighbour. 

grief. 

pew. 

prey. 
sieve. 

carriage. 

die. 

raarriage. 

thief. 
broad. 

pie. 

boil. 

boat. 

doe. 

oats. 

groat. 

foe. 

spoil. 

coal. 

wool. 

toe. 

toil. 
door. 

moon. 

blood. 

soon. 

good. 

flood. 

iloor. 

food. 

foot. 
enough. 

cough. 

bound. 

soup. 

though. 

found. 

rough. 

youth. 

mourn. 

ought. 

round. 

trouble. 
snovv. 

poultry. 

brought. 

brown. 

boy. 

down. 

grow. 
guard. 

toy. 

guide. 

persuade. 

guest. 

cue. 

guilt. 

quaint. 

guardian. 

quest. 

hue. 

guile. 

guinea, 

quail. 

gaunt. 
bruise. 

squire. 
buy 

squint. 

juice. 

qaote. 

soliloquy, 

suit. 

fruit. 

obloquy. 
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gJttelfer-*) 


The,  ben  kftemte  2lrii!eL     A,  an,  ben  ubeftemte. 


1. 


Father,  $afcer. 
mother,  2)i0fcer. 
imcle,  £)Hfel. 

aunt,  lånte, 
apple,  3gble. 


Horse,  $>C\t. 
good,  aoD. 
beautiful,  fmuf. 
black,  fort. 


A  father,  a  mother,  an  uncle,  an  aunt,  the  father,  Ihe  mo- 
ther, the  uncle,  the  aunt,  an  apple,  a  horse.  A  good  father. 
A  good  mother.  The  good  uncle.  The  good  aunt.  A  beauti- 
ful apple.  The  beautiful  apple.  A  good  horse*  A  black  horse. 
The  black  horse. 


2. 


The  sun,  <Søicn. 
the  moon,  Siaancn. 
morning,  SforøfH. 
evening,  31  ftCH. 


Night,  mt. 

warm,  uarm 

pale,  bleø. 
fine,  fmuf. 


A  warm  sun.  The  pale  moon.  The  fine  morning.  The 
beautiful  morning.  A  beautiful  morning.  A  fine  evening.  A 
warm  day.  Good  morning,  fatter.  Good  morning,  mother.  A 
fine  day.  The  warm  sun,  The  warm  evening.  A  beautiful 
moon.  A  fine  night.  A  fine  horse.  A  beaulitul  black  horse. 
Good  night,  uncle.     Good  night,  aunt. 


3. 

A  pen,  en  sj3cn. 

an  inkstand,  et  SBtøfbUU*.- 

ink,  33i<rf. 

the  weather,  2>eir. 

glass,   $lag. 

bottle,  plaffe. 

water,  33  a  llfc>. 


Bad,   onb,  flot 
broken,  ifttjf fer. 
red,  VØD. 

hot,  beet). 

cold,  folb. 
new,  M). 

old,  gammel. 


51  nm  a  rining  for  Særeren.  ©en  SOTetfjobe  forfatteren  fcent;tter  fig  af 
eet  fin  Unberoiiéning  er  fdgcnbe:  ferft  foretoefer  03  oberfætter  fyan  enfiber 
engelff  <2ætning  for"  (Sleben,  berbaa  laber  Fjan  Jam  gjentage  fobert  engclf? 
Drb,  tubtit  bet  nbtafeS  fnlbfommen  rigtig;  ben  folgenbe  ©ag  maa  fyan  mebs 
Bringe  be  engelle  £)bgaber  Blot  i  5lffirift,  be  norffe  bertmob  i  en  engelft 
JDbetfattelfe* 
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A  bad  pen.  An  old  inkstand.  The  broken  inkstand. 
Black  ink.  Good  ink.  Red  ink.  Bad  ink.  Good  weather.  Hot 
weather.  Warm  weather.  Cold  weather.  Broken  glass.  The 
broken  glass.  A  broken  glass.  A  broken  bottle.  A  new  bottle. 
The  old  bottle.  Cold  water.  Hot  water.  A  new  moon.  The 
new  moon.  A  bad  apple.  Pale  ink.  An  ink  bottle.  A  glass 
bottle.     The  water  bottle.      A  good  pen. 

4. 

Year,  51  ar.  House,  #UUé. 

hat,  .pat.  garden,  £ai)C. 

cap,  £llC  large,  )    ft 

shoe,  (gfo.  great,    f   nvi' 

A  new  year.  An  old  year.  The  new  year.  The  old  year. 
A  good  hat.  A  new  hat.  An  old  hat.  A  bad  hat.  An  old 
shoe.  A  large  house.  A  new  cap.  The  black  cap.  The  red 
cap.  The  old  cap.  A  new  house.  An  old  house.  A  large 
old  house.  The  large  glass  bottle.  A  great  water  bottle.  A 
great  inkstand.  A  good  new  hat.  A  large  garden.  A  great 
apple.     A  fine  large  apple.     The  fine  old  house. 

5. 

My,  min  mit.  Dear,  fjær;  fcpr. 

thy,  Mn,  fctt  rich,  rit(J. 

his,  bane,        )  poor,  fatttfl. 

her,  bcnfccé,     \  fin,  ftt,  fine.   little,  lille. 
its,  fcené,  fcete, )  colour,  garue. 

our,  rer  face,  Sinftøt. 

your,  cDer$.  their,  t?Crc6. 

My  dear  father.  Thy  dear  mother.  His  rich  uncle.  Her 
poor  aunt.  Her  bad  ink.  Its  pale  colour.  Our  black  horse. 
Your  beautiful  apple.  Their  bad  pen.  My  broken  inkstand. 
Thy  good  red  ink.  His  broken  bottle.  Her  little  inkstand.  Its 
broken  glass.  Our  old  broken  bottle.  Your  little  glass  bottle. 
Their  new  horse.  My  new  hat.  Thy  little  cap.  His  bad  hat. 
Her  old  shoe.  His  new  house.  Its  large  garden.  Our  good 
black  ink.  Your  beautiful  red  ink.  Their  good  water.  My 
pale  face. 

6. 
Brother,  ^Brc^Cr.  Dog,  £unt>. 

sister,  løfter.  fire,  3l&. 

cousin,  gætter,  Soufine.  brown,  bruun. 

servant,  Sjener,  Ijcneffcpiae.    tall,  bet. 
John,  3oban.  short,  fort,  lille, 

paper,  *)3apir.  small,  lille. 

My  little  brother.  Thy  dear  sister.  His  tall  cousin.  Her 
pale  cousin.       Our  short  servant.       Your  servant  John.       Their 
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good  paper.  My  brown  dog.  Thy  small  house.  His  good  old 
servant.  Her  little  black  dog.  Our  large  fire.  Your  new  black 
cap.  Their  poor  old  uncle.  My  old  house.  Its  small  garden. 
Our  poor  dear  sister.  Her  good  mother.  His  cold  house. 
Our  great  black  dog.  Your  broken  water  bottle.  Their  beau- 
tiful  large  garden.  My  dear  old  aunt.  My  poor  dear  good 
old  aunt. 

7. 

This,  benne,  Mtt  Field,  Start, 

that,  t)Un,  tmnt,  ben,  Det.      room,  2>ærelfe. 
man,  SDtcnnefTe.  woman,  Outn6e 

rose,  5R  0 f e .  book,  £8o<). 

flower,  æiomff.  cat,  .Rat 

white,  f)Mb.  mouse,  9)(UU$. 

This  beautiful  flower.  That  white  rose.  That  tall  man. 
That  okl  woman.  This  black  cat.  That  little  mouse.  That  large 
field.  This  large  room.  That  great  book.  This  cold  evening. 
That  cold  water.  This  beautiful  morning.  That  hot  day.  This 
warm  weather.  That  brown  dog.  This  poor  old  horse.  That 
good  apple  This  bad  weather.  This  good  year.  That  bad 
year.  This  red  colour.  That  pale  red.  This  warm  sun.  That 
new  moon. 

8. 
Boy,  3>remj.  Fat,  fecb. 

girl,  tyi§L  green,  flrøn. 

ox,  Ore.  sharp,  ffarp. 

tree,  StCC.  blunt,  fjtøt). 

forest,  SfotJ.  handsome,  fmuf. 

knife,  ÆmD.  pretty,  nt)beltø. 

This  good  boy.  That  little  girl.  This  fat  ox.  That  green 
tree.  This  large  forest.  That  great  knife  This  handsome  boy. 
That  pretty  little  girl.  That  great  fat  ox.  This  tall  tree.  This 
sharp  knife.  That  blunt  knife.  This  pretty  little  mouse.  That 
great  white  cat.  This  handsome  room.  That  beautiful  girl. 
This  beautiful  green.  That  pale  green.  This  green  field.  That 
pretty  flower.     That  tall  handsome  man.     This  blunt  old  knife. 

9. 
To  be,  at  »ccre.  They  are,  be  CTC. 

I  am,  jea  er.  idle,  bouen. 

thou  art,   \i\\  CX.  son,  Søn. 

he,  she,  it  is,  l)afl,  l)ttn,  Itt  er.  daughter,  3)dttei\ 

we  are,  M  ere.  grandfather,  S3eb(?efaber. 

you  are,  3  C»C  grandmother,  SBeDftemObet. 
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I  am  bis  cousin.  Thou  art  an  idle  boy.  He  is  my  son. 
She  is  his  daughter.  It  is  my  knife.  We  are  tall.  You  are 
short.  They  are  poor.  I  am  an  old  man.  Thou  art  a  little 
boy.  She  is  a  good  gi  ri.  It  is  her  knife.  He  is  my  grand- 
father.  She  is  my  grandmother.  We  are  hot.  You  are  cold. 
They  are  pretty.  This  is  red.  That  is  green.  They  are  rich. 
My  cousin  is  idle.  My  grandfather  is  old.  My  grandmother  is 
good.  His  pen  is  bad.  Her  uncle  is  rich.  Its  colour  is  white. 
Our  garden  is  pretty.  Your  daughter  is  pale.  Their  house  is 
large. 

10. 
Child,  Savn.  111,  tøft 

friend,  S3cn.  useful,  lUjtttø. 

lady,  3)amc.  long,  ia% 

needle,  ©nnaal.  high,  6øt. 

bed,  @eng.  young,  tM(J. 

stick,   @te£.  animal,  Støt 

The  child  is  ill.  My  friend  is  rich.  The  lady  is  pretty. 
The  needle  is  sharp.  It  is  her  needle.  The  bed  is  warm.  My 
bed  is  cold.  The  stick  is  long.  The  dog  is  a  useful  animal. 
The  horse  is  young.  It  is  a  young  horse.  My  dog  is  white, 
and  his  black.  This  water  is  cold.  That  lady  is  pretty.  That 
stick  is  broken.  The  evening  is  fine.  It  is  a  fine  day.  That 
is  our  cat.  This  is  your  knife.  That  is  a  high  tree.  That  is 
a  tall  man.  That  is  a  handsome  lady.  This  young  lady  is  my 
sister.     Her  brother  is  a  fine  boy.     It  is  a  beautiful  child. 

11. 

aftenen  er  frnui  aftenen  er  barm.  Støtten  er  Mb.  Wlxa 
gaber  er  gob;  min  SDJober  er  gammel  ©et  er  en  fmuf  Sftorgen. 
£cm$  SBlceHjuuS  er  itu.  23anbet  er  folbt  ©enne  ^en  er  flet 
©et  er  en  gammel  SSen.  ©et  er  min  ©ante.  -3eg  er  J)an3  £>n== 
M.  ©et  er  min  ©jener.  SSi  ere  fattige.  Q  ere  rige.  ©e  ere 
ft>ge*  kniben  er  fløb.  ©ob  ©ag,  gaber,  ©ob  ©ag,-  min  fjeere 
SJJober.  ©enne  23og  er  btyr.  ©enne  fattige  ©reng  er  fyg. 
©ette  SBIcel  er  flet.  ©>er$  @øn  er  ung.  @>er$  @øn  er  fiffe. 
•Sotjan  er  en  boben  ©reng.  SSor  93ebftemober  er  en  gammel  Sone. 
©et  er  en  røb  garbe.  (gberg  §at  er  nt),  J)an§  er  gammel,  ©et 
er  en  fmnl  SBfomfi.  @ber§  forte  §nnb  er  et  nyttigt  ©fc)i\  ©u 
er  en  gob  ^JSige. 

12. 

Forenoon,  $ormti^ai}.  Happy,'  Itjftdtt]. 

afternoon,  gftfrmtøbag.  imhappy,  uiijffelti]. 

nephew,  SroDer*  ctlcv  Søftcrføn.      carpenter,  SømmcrmanD. 
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niece,  SBntøcr*  eller  Srtfferfcatter.      tailor,  @fr<rM>cr. 

at  home,  bjcmmc.  amiable,  clffuartig. 

not,  iffc.  tired,  trcct. 

The  forenoon  is  warm.  The  afternoon  is  cold.  My  nephew 
is  at  home.  Your  niece  is  young.  The  forenoon  is  not  warm. 
The  afternoon  is  not  cold.  My  nephew  is  not  at  home.  Your 
niece  it  not  young.  The  water  bottle  is  not  broken.  My  daughter 
is  not  pretty.  Our  house  is  not  large.  The  sun  is  not  hot.  I 
am  not  happy.  I  am  not  unhappy.  My  dog  is  brown,  not  black. 
He  is  not  a  Carpenter,  he  is  a  tailor.  She  is  not  an  amiable 
girl.  It  is  not  her  needle.  We  are  not  tired.  You  are  not 
a  young  man.  They  are  not  bad.  This  knife  is  not  blunt. 
That  is  not  sharp. 

13. 

Basket,  .ffittU  Architect,   Støjrøefter. 

full,  fulb.  painter,  dialer. 

empty,  tOttt.  physician,  g(t(]f. 

bread,  SBl'øD.  picture,  Siolcrt. 

dear,  fctør.  sleepy,  føunifl. 

cheap,  billig,  gøet  $jøb.  careful,  ombtiggclig. 
The  basket  is  full.  Is  the  basket  full?  The  basket  is  empty. 
Is  the  basket  empty?  Bread  is  dear.  Is  bread  dear.  Bread 
is  cheap.  Is  bread  cheap?  Am  I  happy?  Is  he  an  architect? 
He  is  an  architect.  He  is  not  an  architect.  Is  your  mother  at 
home?  Is  she  your  servant?  Is  it  a  good  picture?  Is  this 
your  physician?  Is  he  a  good  painter?  Are  we  tired?  Are 
you  sleepy?  Are  they  careful?  Is  the  lady  unhappy?  Is  it  a 
new  moon?  Is  your  uncle  ill?  Is  the  water  cold?  Is  the 
hat  cheap?  Is  it  a  new  hat?  Is  his  face  red?  Is  this  herold 
shoe?  Is  that  my  red  cap?  Is  your  brother  an  architect?  Is 
that  your  book?  Is  she  a  good  woman?  Is  the  weather  fine? 
Are  we  idle?     Are  you  ill?     Are  they  good? 

14. 

To  have,  at  f)aue.  Penknife,   ^ClincfntU. 

I  have,  jCi}  \)dT.  riband,  ScUinD. 

thou  hast,  fc)U  t)(U\  coat,  jfjole 

he  has,  she  has,  it  has,  ban,  bun,  M  bar.    gown,  ftruenfimmerf  joie. 

we  have,  Hi  iMDC.  blue,   bhia. 

you  have,  3  &MC.  ragged,  rjaltft,  fønfccrrfPCt. 

they  have,  De  bclUe.  at,   til. 

Christmas,  3uul. 

I  have  a  sharp  penknife.  Thou  hast  a  bad  pen.  He  has 
a  good  mother.        She    has  a  blue    riband.        It  has  a  beautifui 
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green  colour.  We  have  a  tall  servant.  You  have  an  apple. 
They  have  the  water  bottle.  I  have  a  ragged  gown.  Thou 
hast  a  ragged  coat.  He  has  a  small  brown  dog.  She  has  a 
pale  face.  She  has  my  red  ink.  It  has  a  broken  glass.  We 
have  white  paper.  You  have  my  needle.  They  have  the  black 
ink.  My  aunt  has  a  black  servant.  This  lady  has  a  blunt  knife. 
That  boy  has  a  book.  That  house  has  a  good  garden.  I  am 
jo  have  a   new  coat  at  Christmas. 

*        15. 
Smell,  Siu)t.  No,  inøen,  intet, 

cook,  j?cf,  Æoffeptflc.  doll,  Sniffe, 

footman,  Ijenei*.  window,  SRtnbuc. 

grandson,  ©ønne*  eller  Sntterfø«.  dress,  Slæ&ning. 

granddaughter,  Sønne*  eller  Satterfcntter.   bonnet,  grucntimmev&at. 
grandchild,  barnebarn.  straw,  Btvaa. 

This  flower  has  a  bad  smell.  Has  this  flower  a  bad  smell? 
This  flower  has  no  smell.  The  cook  has  not  a  basket.  Has  the 
cook  a  basket?  The  cook  has  no  basket.  Has  our  footman 
a  red  face?  Our  footman  has  not  a  red  face.  The  Carpenter 
has  not  a  grandchild.  Has  your  grandson  a  blue  coat?  My 
granddaughter  has  not  a  straw  bonnet.  Has  the  ox  no  straw? 
That  lady  has  not  a  pretty  bonnet.  The  window  has  no  glass. 
Have  you  a  pretty  doll?  We  have  not  a  black  cat.  Have  we 
a  good  fire?  Have  you  a  small  house?  You  have  not  a  tall 
brother.  Have  you  a  warm  bed?  Have  they  an  old  house? 
Have  not  they  a  good  friend?  Has  your  sister  a  green  dress? 
This  painter  has  not  a  good  picture.  Has  he  an  idle  son? 
Have  I  a  white  rose?     He  has  not  a  good  physician. 

16. 

©r  bet  en  gammel  2ftcmb?  £>an  er  tf  fe  gammel*  ©r  jeg 
fyffetig?  §røi  er  tf  fe  fyffeKg.  5Dct  er  tf  fe  btyrt.  ©r  bzt  gobt 
tjøb?  ©re  tot  fmaa?  33t  ere  tffe  botme.  2>e  er  tffe  min  Støt* 
ter.  ©r  jeg  tffe  £)ere3  @øn?  ©r  SDc  fyg?  £>e  er  tffe  gob, 
©r  min  f  iole  fønberreben?  ©re  be  btyre?  ©r  3)ere§  S3ebftemo* 
ber  tøemme?  ©r  IjcmS  gætter  2Mer?  ©r  bette  ®ere3  §at? 
©r  5De  træt?  ©r  bet  tmrmt  ibag?  ©et  er  tffe  folbt.  ©r  Snr* 
Den  fulb?  furtoett  er  tffe  fulb.  3eg  fyar  en  SSrober.  ®u  Ijar 
en  gob  £cege.  £>an  fjar  en  flet  Snit).  SSt  Ijabe  en  ftor  Srøarf. 
®e  jjat  fort  S3røb.  £>e  Ijatoe  intet  23røb.  #ar  jeg  en  fmuf  Sjote? 
§ar  tjan  en  omljtjggelig  2Hobev?  £>an  fyar  ingen  Ijbib  £>eft.  §atoe 
t)i  fmuft  5Jeir?  £ar  £)e  ingen  S)uffe?  £ar  £>e  ingen  Sof? 
Min  ©ømtebatter  fyar  ingen  33rober.     $>ar  bette  £uu3  intet  23in* 
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but?    £>ar  tf  fe  9tofen  en  gob  Sugt?    §ar  bereS  ©atter  en  ©traa* 
f)at?    §ar  iffe  benne  SDrettg  et  blegt  ffaflgt? 

17. 

To  learn,  at  ICCVC.  English,  ©ItCjelff. 

I  learn,  JC(]  lærer.  French,  granff. 

thou  learnest,  fctl  lærer.  German,  2:t)fcff. 

he  learns,  ftatt   Iccrer.  to  write,  at  ffl'ioe. 

we  learn,  M  lecre.  I  write,  etc,  jeg  ffrtt>er  CtC. 

you  learn,  3  lære.  language,  ©pro.tf. 

they  learn,  fce  Iccrt.  I  letter,  SSretJ. 

^ learn  English.  Thou  learnest  the  English  language.  He 
learns  French.  She  learns  German.  We  learn  to  write  English. 
You  learn  to  write  French.  They  learn  to  write  a  French  letter. 
They  learn  French.  I  learn  German.  My  son  learns  to  write. 
Our  servant  John  learns  French.  My  daughter  has  a  French 
book.  My  book  is  an  English  book.  The  language  he  learns 
is  English,  German  is  a  fine  language.  The  paper  is  English, 
the  language  is  French.  This  German  lady  learns  English.  It 
is  useful  to  write  a  French  letter. 

18. 

I  write,  jet]  (fritter.  To  speak,  at  talt 

thou  writest,  Du  ffntjer.         I  speak,  jet]  taler. 
he  writes,  {jan  ffrioer.  he  speaks,  [jan  taler. 

we  write,  Vi  (fritte,  well,  goDt. 

you  write,  3  ffrtUC  to  promise,  at  lotte. 

they  write,  De  (fritte,  he,  she  promises,  tøatl,  1)1111  lOttCr. 

My  uncle  writes  English.  My  aunt  speaks  French.  Thou 
writest  well.  His  granddaughter  learns  French.  She  speaks 
good  English.  She  speaks  English  well.  We  write  English.  They 
write  German.  My  niece  promises  to  write  this  evening  a  French 
letter.  She  learns  German,  she  writes  a  good  German  letter, 
she  speaks  good  French.  You  write  the  language  well.  They 
promise  not  to  write.  It  is  useful  to  speak  a  language  well. 
My  sister  speaks  no  language  well.  I  promise  to  speak  French. 
Your  tailor  speaks  French.  That  German  boy  writes  a  good 
letter.     We  learn  German  at  home. 

19. 

To  play,  at  lege,  fpitte.  At  blindman's  buff,  ^linDefcut 

I  play  etc,  jet]  let}CV  CtC.  the  pianoforte,  pianoforte,. 

to  eat,  at  Iptfe  some,  noaet,  noijlc. 

I  eat  etc,   ji\]   fy  i  fer  CtC.  fruit,  gfruflt. 

to  drink,   at   Mlffc.  wine,   slUtH. 

I  drink,  jrg  Drifter,  beer,  £>1. 
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To  play  is  not  to  learn.  To  play  at  blind-mans  buff.  To 
play  the  pianoforte.  I  play  the  pianoforte.  He  eats  110  bread. 
She  drinks  no  water.  My  father  drinks  wine.  My  mother 
drinks  cold  water.  He  promises  to  drink  some  wine.  The 
mouse  eats  the  bread.  You  drink  beer.  They  drink  no  beer. 
They  play  in  the  garden.  This  little  girl  plays  the  pianoforte 
well.  They  eat  no  fruit.  Have  we  no  bread  to  eat?  Have 
they  no  water  to  drink?  I  drink  wine,  they  drink  beer.  You 
eat  no  bread.  The  ox  drinks  the  water.  We  have  no  brown 
bread.  They  have  some  white  bread.  Your  nephew  has  some 
fruit.  The  green  apple  is  not  good  to  eat.  It  is  not  gf.od  to 
eat  new  bread. 

20. 
-3eg  ffrtber  et  franff  23ret).  ©u  Icerer  Sngelff.  §un  taler 
gobt  St)bff.  £an  taler  gobt  (Sngefff.  2Rin  ©øfter  ffrtoer  et  langt 
Sdxti).  ©en  lille  $tge  Icerer  gfranfl.  ©et  er  en  engetff  ©arne, 
ljrot  taler  iffe  SDjbff.  ©e  lege  Sltnbebut  £enbe3  ©atter  tøtUer 
pianoforte*  SSi  lotoc  iffe  at  brtffe  SStm.  ©ette  Sttemteffe  fpifer 
iffe  grugt  ©enne  ©arne  brtffer  ttte  ØL  ©et  er  gobt  at  brtffe 
folbt  $anb.  33t  fytfe  fort  23røb.  ©e  ffrber  bet  ©e  lober 
bet  »i  brtffe  ØL  £ar  ©e  et  fulbt  @(a3?  @r  »tin  bt>r? 
'  (Sr  $ttn  biKig?  ©enne  ©reng  lober  at  lære,  og  iffe  at  lege. 
§an  fptfer  et  2@bte.  £>an3  fattige,  gamle  ©jenefteptge  l>ar  iffe 
S3røb  at  fotfe.  §ar  ©e  et  93reb  at  ffrtoe?  £>ar  ©e  ^a£tr? 
2Win  tjære  gaber,  f)ar  ©e  23(ccf?  ©ereS  rjcere  SWober  l)ar  iffe 
grugt 

21. 

The  bird,  gtøglen.  Horses,  £cftC.  Uncles,  £)nflft\ 

the  birds,  guglcne.  to  sing,  Ut  fl)!U]C  nights,  9?CCttCl\ 

the  day,  £>a(}Cn.  I  sing  etc,  JCiJ  føncjcr  fathers,  gccfcrc. 

the  days,  3)ai]enc.  CtC.  and,   OQ. 

apples,  Sfeblcr.  aunts,  Santer.  in,  i. 

The  bird  sings.  The  bird  eats  the  fruit.  The  day  is 
warm.  The  days  are  short.  It  is  a  good  apple.  The  apples 
are  good.  I  have  a  good  horse.  My  uncle  has  good  horses. 
Our  horses  are  black.  My  uncles  and  aunts  are  rich.  My  annt 
sings  well.  My  aunts  speak  English  well.  The  nights  are  cold. 
My  father  is  poor.  Our  fathers  are  not  rich.  The  evenings 
are  beautiful.  Our  mothers  sing,  and  play  the  pianoforte.  The 
pens  are  bad.  My  pens  write  well.  Your  sisters  write  long 
letters.  The  bottles  are  broken.  Our  hats  are  new.  My  bro- 
thers  have   new   caps.       Their  nieces    have  new  bonnets.        The 
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boys  and  girls  play  in  the  garden.  My  shoes  are  not  new.  We 
have  some  dogs.  Our  servants  are  in  the  fieids.  My  cousins 
learn  to  write.  They  are  beautiful  flowers.  My  grandfather  has 
some  good  books.  John  has  beautiful  roses  in  his  garden;  some 
are  white  and  some  are  red. 

22. 

House,  £ililé.  Lady,  3)atttC.  Wolf,  UlD 

houses,   £uff.  ladies,  S)amcr.  wolves,  UltfC. 

church,  tftrfe.  fly,  glue.  calf,  Æalo. 

churches,  iftrfer.  flies,  JfluCr.  caives,  ^alPC. 

foxes,  9t<N)C.  knife,  j?nttf.  leaf,  $5laD. 

wishes,  £)nffer.  knives,  $mt>e.  leaves>  ff>lat)e. 

My  friend  has  some  large  rooms  in  his  house.  The  hou- 
ses in  London  are  not  large.  They  are  in  the  church.  The 
churches  are  great  and  beautiful.  I  have  no  wish  to  write. 
You  have  my  good  wishes.  That  lady  is  sleepy.  The  ladies 
are  in  the  garden.  The  leaves  in  the  forest  are  green.  Foxes 
and  wolves  are  not  useful  animals.  The  knife  is  blunt.  The 
caives  are  in  the  field.  It  is  a  calf.  A  fly  is  in  the  water 
bottle.  Some  birds  eat  flies.  The  man  has  some  beautiful  pie- 
tures.  Your  cousins  are  not  amiable.  The  tailors  in  that  room 
are  not  idle.  Our  sticks  are  broken.  They  have  new  straw 
bonnets  and  new  dresses.  Their  dresses  are  old  and  ragged. 
Her  daughters  have  pale  faces.     The  windows  are  broken. 

23. 

Child,  Sartt.  Foot,  gofc.  Mice,  3)iUU3. 

children,  Størtt.  feet,  gøfcfccr.  oxen,  jbttt 

man,  SJianb.  goose,  (&aa$.  penny,  Stilling 

men,  2JIccnD.  geese>  ©j<r$.  pence,  ©filltnger. 

woman,  .ftølte.  tooth,  Satlu.  bought,  fjøbt. 

women,  Æoner,  teeth,  S(Mt>Cr.  caught,  tacjCt. 

My  friend  has  no  child.  The  children  have  handsome  dres- 
ses. This  man  is  our  servant.  The  men  are  in  the  field.  The 
women  are  in  the  church.  The  old  woman  has  a  black  tooth. 
Birds  have  no  teeth.  Her  children  have  large  feet.  You  have 
not  a  handsome  foot.  She  has  bought  a  goose.  Foxes  eat 
geese.  That  poor  old  man  has  not  a  penny.  The  eat  has 
caught  the  mice.  I  have  no  pence.  John  has  bought  some  fat 
oxen  this  morning.  The  children  play  at  blindman's  buff  in  the 
garden.  The  old  dog  has  caught  a  fox.  Cats  eat  birds.  In 
this  forest  are  many  foxes. 

24. 

A  sheep,  et  gaar.  Umbrella,  SJ)arflptø.  To  go,  (Jt  flOdt. 
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gloves,  £>anbffer.         to  kill,  at  brcebe.  where*  tøuor. 

inn,  SScrtef)UUé.  to-day,  rtaCj.  •  these,  t»t$fe. 

coach,  SSop,  of,  af.  fra.  those,  fyine. 

watch,  Sommcubr.       leather,  s?crt)er. 

We  kill  a  sheep  to-day.  Her  gloves  are  of  leather.  They 
are  my  gloves.  Is  this  my  umbrella?  An  umbrella  is  useful 
in  bad  weather.  Where  is  my  watch?  We  go  in  a  coach. 
She  has  a  new  watch.  My  new  watch  goes  well.  Our  watches 
go  well.  Where  are  your  gloves?  A  sheep  is  a  useful  animal. 
Wolves  eat  sheep.  The  inns  in  England  are  good.  Are  the 
inns  of  England  good?  His  watches  are  handsome.  That  is  a 
handsome  watch.  Are  your  gloves  new?  Where  are  my  new 
leather  shoes?  The  boys  have  leather  caps.  In  bad  wealher 
they  go  in  coaches.  That  lady  has  white  leather  gloves,  and 
brown  leather  shoes.  Where  is  my  dog?  Are  not  the  nights 
cold  and  the  days  warm?  The  men  have  caught  the  wolf  in 
the  forest.  The  forests  are  full  of  wolves.  These  pens  are  not 
good.  These  trees  are  high.  These  watches  are  good,  and  not 
dear.     The  gloves  are  cheap  and  good. 

25. 
SSert^ufette  ere  flette.  SSeeretfeme  ere  ifle  Ijøie*  tabene  og 
Doerne  ere  :paa  Scarlett.  £>bor  ere  §nnbene?  2)ette  Sam  Ijar 
ingen  33enner.  @re  btéfe  33øm  bobne?  2)enne  2ftcmb  er  bor 
SEømmermcmb.  SDiSfe  2Kcenb  l;abe  if!e  en  ©ItUtng.  3)enne  tone 
§ar  fjøbt  en  feeb  @aa&  ©téfe  toner  tjabe  ingen  S3ørn.  3)e 
l)abe  febe  @jce^  ®ere8  2JJober  l)ar  fmaa  gøbber-  §enbe3  £cen* 
ber  ere  gobe.  ®enne  £anb  er  fort  battene  fjabe  taget  2ftnfene, 
®ere$  gøbber  ere  ftore.  -3ol)cm  l?ar  fjøbt  nogle  febe  Dyer.  Sug* 
lene  f)abe  ingen  Xcenber.  ©enne  fattige  gamle  SJianb  fjar  ingen 
S3øm.  3)tøfe  ^ennefnibe  ere  ffarpe.  2Kine  ©øftre  f)abe  fmnlfe 
^btbe  SEcenber.    £>abe  btéfe  £)renge  nt>e  kjoler? 

26. 
fired,  træt.  To  give,  at  (\\VC.  To  do,  at  gjøre. 

Stable,  Stalfc)  I  give,  jctf  gifler.  I  do,  jc<j  ajør. 

chimney,  ^forfffen.       thou  givest,  i)U  ØtDer.     thou  dost,  fcll  cjjør. 
neighbour,  3iabø.  he  gives,   t>an   Cjiycr.        he  does,  l)an  fljør. 

cow,  tffo  we  give,  M  (JtDe.  wedoetc,  Dl  fljøre  CtC. 

pin,  ÆnaMenaal.  you  give,  3  i^ioe .  money,  ^cnge. 

kitten,  ÆatUn^C.  they  give,  De  atfle. 

miik,  mat 

I  am  tired.  Thou  art  idle.  He  is  not  tall.  We  are  neigh- 
bours.  You  are  cousins.  They.  are  our  cows.  The  horse  is  in 
the  stable.  The  chimneys  of  this  house  are  high.  I  have  no 
horses  in  my  stables.       She  has  no   neighbours.       We  have  no 

3* 
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pins.  You  have  some  needles.  They  have  a  pianoforte.  The 
cat  has  kittens.  Our  cow  gives  milk.  The  oxen  have  no  grass. 
I  give  the  bird  some  water.  Our  neighbours  give  us  fruit.  I 
do  not  give  our  kitten  milk.  John  does  learn  French.  Does 
my  brother  John  learn  well?  We  do  not  go  to  an  inn  to-day. 
Do  our  cows  give  milk?  Do  your  friends  learn  English?  Do 
you  speak  French?  I  do  not.  Does  my  aunt  sing?  She  does 
not.  The  children  play  at  blind-man's  buff?  Do  the  ehildren 
play  at  blind-man's  buff?  Does  your  bird  sing?  Does  not 
your  mother  drink  wine?  Are  the  horses  in  the  stable?  Has 
she  money? 

27. 
To  live*  at  lc»C,.&0e.         Country,  gant),  ®p. 

I  live*  jeg  lener,  boer.  to  talk,  at  tale. 

thou  livest,  fcu  letter.  I  talk*  jeg  taler, 

he  lives,  ban  leuer.  thou  talkest,  M  taler. 

we  live  eta*  w  le»e.  he  talks*  ban  taler, 

much,  mecjet.  we  talk  etc*  tu  tale. 
many,  mange, 
to*  til. 

I  live  in  that  large  house.  My  father  lives  much  in  the 
country.  We  live  in  England.  Where  do  you  live?  Does 
your  brother  talk  much?  They  talk  of  this  and  that.  They 
are  rich,  and  do  much  good  to  the  poor.  Does  your  neighbour 
go  to  England  this  year?  I  talk  to  him  in  the  evening.  Do 
they  give  much  money  to  those  poor  children?  He  talks  of 
his  horses  and  dogs.  Does  she  speak  German?  Foxes  and 
wolves  live  in  the  forests.  Does  the  kitten  eat  bread,  does  it 
drink  water?  It  does  not  drink  water,  it  drinks  milk.  Where 
does  your  physician  live?  Has  he  a  good  house?  Is  he  old? 
He  is  not  old,  and  he  has  not  a  good  house.  Is  not  that  an 
English  boy?  Where  do  we  go  in  the  afternoon?  She  does 
not  eat  fruit.  Does  she  play  well?  Her  sisters  do  not  sing. 
Has  she  much  money?     Do  we  go  to-day  to  the  forest. 

28. 
My  father's,  min  gafcers.  Of,  af,  om. 

the  king's,  SttiWQCM.  very,  meget. 

a  man's*  en  3Kanb$.  from*  af,  fra. 

Mary's  needle*  Startes  Styenaal.  with,  mefc,  af. 
John's,  3øl)an$.  by,  oefc. 

my  brother's,  min  25robcr$.        this,  Denne,  Dette. 

my  brothers',  milte  35røt>reS.        these,  Msfe. 

that,  {)iin,  biint. 
those*  bine. 
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My  father's  house  has  many  rooms.  Tbe  kings  horses  are 
very  fine.  It  is  an  old  man's  hat.  Mary's  needle  is  broken. 
John's  footman  is  very  idle.  My  brother's  dog  is  black.  My 
brothers'  shoes  are  in  the  little  room.  He  is  a  king's  son. 
Where  are  my  sisters'  bonnets?  Give  my  brother  your  sister's 
gloves.  He  is  a  son  of  the  king.  She  has  her  cousin's  books. 
My  little  boy's  shoes  ure  new.  The  shoes  of  my  little  grand- 
daughter  are  of  blue  leather.  The  fruit  in  my  uncle's  garden 
is  not  fine  this  year.  The  children,s  dolls  are  broken.  This 
letter  is  from  my  aunt,  she  will  go  this  year  with  my  mother 
to  Paris.  These  letters  are  from  England.  The  young  ladies 
are  in  the  house,  by  a  good  fire.  The  Carpenter  lives  by  the 
church  with  his  old  mother  and  her  little  granddaughter.  The 
faces  of  these  boys  are  brown  with  the  sun.  Those  girls'  bon- 
nets  are  pretty. 

29. 
Mill,  3)Me.  Into,  i,  tnt>,  $aa.    Table,  SBorfc. 

bridge,  35fO.  under,  Ullfccr.  desk,  *J)ult. 

at,  i,  vaa,  tjos,  ret),    over,  ouer.  gårdener,  (gartner. 

in,' i,  Ha.  upon,   )  river,  gioD. 

for>  fer.  on>         )   *     '  down,  neb. 

Our  gårdener  lives  at  the  mill.  The  bridge  over  the  river 
is  broken  down.  Mary  writes  to  her  mother  for  some  money. 
Our  friends  go  into  the  country  to-day.  The  fieids  are  under 
water.  Your  gloves  are  under  the  table.  Go  and  play  in  the 
garden.  Do  not  go  into  the  room.  My  hat  is  on  the  desk. 
Where  is  my  hat?  Your  shoes  are  under  the  table,  your  hat 
upon  the  desk.  The  paper  is  in  the  desk,  the  inkstand  on  it. 
The  pens  are  by  the  inkstand.  We  go  from  Carlsbad  to  Dres- 
den. The  letter  is  not  for  my  niece.  Speak  to  the  gårdener 
to  give  you  some  flowers.  He  has  bought  n  dress  for  his  ser- 
vant.  Give  the  gårdener  a  glass  of  beer.  She  plays  on  the 
piano.  Do  this  for  the  king's  son.  By  the  church  is  a  small 
house,  and  by  the  house  a  large  tree.  My  grandchildren  are 
with  those  men  over  the  water. 

30. 

gærer  3ol)an  (does  John  learn)  gobt?  ©ctae  bi  (do  we  go) 
tbag  til  bor  2Sen?  Sege  23ørnene  23Iinbebuf?  33oer  ®e  rjeb  Sir* 
fen?  ©rifler  tatungen  93artb?  23oer  fyatt  iffe  i  btt  ftore£mu$? 
£bor  boer  ®e?  2Rm  ©øfter  fritter  iffe  gobt  3  min  Dnfefå 
|>abe  er  ber  mange  £rceer.  Wlxn  ©øfterS  ^arapfy  er  itu.  Sttine 
©øfireS  ®[oUx   ere  blaa.      9ttine  ©øftreS   £atte  ere  af  ©traa- 


31. 

i)  m. 

We,  ui. 

me,  mitf. 

us,   p£. 

tllOU,   fcll. 

you,  3. 

thee,  fciø. 

you,  6t> er. 

he,  she.  it, 

dan, 

bun, 

bet. 

they,  te. 
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£>t$fe  @maa))tger$  Sutter  ere  fntulfe.  £>ette  23reb  er  fra  min  fta* 
ber.  SDtSfe  SSrebe  ere  fra  (Sttglattb.  3Si  gaae  (are  going)  £aa 
btn  gamte  Sro.  §an  er  føemme.  -3"  bort  £>uu$  er  ber  mange 
SSinbuer.  Uljret  er  :paa  pulten,  ®aat  ilfe  i  SBattbet.  -3eg  gjør 
bet  for  min  ©øfter  og  tjenbeS  93ørn.  ®ulfen  er  tit  min  ®atter* 
batter*     ®en  gamle  93ro  er  fttjrtet  neb. 

To  love,  at  elffe 

I  love  etc .,  jet]  ciffer  etc. 

to  see,  at  tee. 

I  see  etc  ,  jeg  feer  etc. 

to  arrive,  at  femme. 

him,  her,  it,  tøam,  tjettfce,  fcet.  them,  fccm.  I  arrive  etc.,  jeg  femmer  etc. 
I  love  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  love  me.  Give 
me  an  apple.  Go  to  him  and  talk  with  him.  Thou  dost  not 
speak  to  her.  Thy  mother  loves  to  see  thee  happy.  Go  and 
play  with  your  cousins  in  the  fieids.  She  eats  much  fruit. 
Much  fruit  is  not  good  for  you.  We  see  her  on  the  bridge. 
I  promise  to  do  it  She  arrives  this  evening  from  my  unde' s 
house  in  the  country.  Go  to  her  and  speak  to  her.  Go'  with 
us  into  the  country.  You  are  not  happy.  Your  friends  love 
you.  Do  you  see  the  new  moon?  Eat  this  apple,  it  is  very 
good.  I  do  not  see  the  sun.  It  is  a  fly;  do  not  kill  it.  She 
promises  to  give  you  a  new  bonnet.  1  give  it  to  you.  They 
are  unhappy.  Do  not  go  on  the  bridge.  This  is  John's  stick, 
give  it  him.  Do  you  love  us?  Our  neighbour  does  not  see 
us.  We  promise  to  go  to  him.  Go  with  us.  The  desk  is  for 
them.  Those  llowrers  are  for  you.  Our  cook  has  bought  them 
for  a  penny. 

32. 

To  be>  (it  være.  Angry,  urefc. 

I  am  etc,  jeg  er  ttC.        prudent,  fiøfl. 

I  was,   jefl  uar.  sweet,  fØi>. 

thou  wast,  bu  uat*.  there,  Der. 

he  was,  t)an  Ml*,  there  is,       \  . 

we  were,  l)t  Dåre  there  are,    $       l 

you  were,  3  Mre.  there  was,      )    . 

they  were,  fce  \)dX(  there   were,    (    VKi       l' 

obstinate,  ecjenfinMø. 
I  am  to  be  a  physician.  He  is  to  be  with  us  this  after- 
noon.  They  are  very  obstinate.  I  was  not  at  home.  I  was 
at  my  uncle's  (house).  She  was  angry  with  me  and  with  my 
brother.  Was  she  angry  with  my  sister?  He  was  not  in  the 
garden,  he  was  in  the  house.      It  was  a  very  warm  day.      The 
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weather  was  bad  and  the  day  cold.  There  is  not  a  knife  on 
the  table.  There  was  a  little  boy  there  in  a  blue  coat.  We 
were  in  the  field  We  were  very  unhappy.  You  were  not 
very  amiable.  It  was  not  very  prudent  to  do  it.  The  apples 
were  not  very  sweet.  They  were  prudent  girls.  They  were 
the  sons  of  a  painter.  There  were  many  children  in  the  gar- 
den. There  was  a  new  moon  that  night.  These  were  my  sisters"* 
gloves.  The  blind  horse  was  in  the  mill.  Was  he  a  great 
painter,  and  were  his  pictures  good?  Those  horses  were  not 
my  father's.  Where  were  my  son  and  daughter?  They  were 
in  the  garden,  and  John  was  with  them. 

33. 

To  have,  at  {jatfC.  You  had*  3   tjaufce. 

I  have  etc.  jffl  [)ai\         they  had,  De  IXlDfce. 

I  had,  jeti  tjatte.  relations,  ©læfltntrifle. 

thou  hadst,  Ml  ftaubC.      husband,  t]ift  3l)uint>. 

he  had,  t)an  tøauDC.  wife,  ,$?011C. 

we  had,  Di  tyavbt.  traveller,   SRcifenfre. 

I  have  some  letters  to  write  this  afternoon.  She  has  mach 
to  do  to-day.  They  have  many  sheep.  I  had  no  servant  in 
in  the  house.  The  traveller  had  a  great  stick  with  him.  The 
poor  hlind  man  had  no  relations.  We  had  many  oxen.  Had 
not  her  daughters  pale  faces?  She  had  a  palc  face.  Was 
she  very  amiable?  Her  daughters  were  very  amiable  girls. 
Had  she  many  children?  The  husbaud  and  wife  had  much 
money.  You  had  much  to  write.  You  had  much  to  learn. 
You  had  a  beautiful  bird.  Had  you  good  weather?  Had  the 
travellers  much  money?  Had  Mary  broken  her  needle?  Had 
they  no  bread  with  them?  Had  they  an  empty  basket?  Was 
the  basket  full?  Were  there  not  many  apples  in  it?  The  basket 
was  empty,  They  were  not  at  the  mill.  The  cook  had  a  large 
knife,  the  footman  an  old  umbrella.  There  was  no  water  in 
the  river  for  some  days.  He  had  a  large  house  and  beautiful 
gardens. 

34. 

To  promise,  at  lODe. 

I  promise  etc.,  jctj   loUCT  ffC. 

I  promised,  jefl  lo»efci\ 

thou  promisedst,  fc)U  lOtfC^C   CtC. 

he  promised,  tøait  lODCbf. 

we,  you,  they  promised,   IU  lODCfce  CtC 

I  played,  jeg  fptttcfcf. 

thou  playedst,  bu  ttnflefce. 

he  played,   l)atl  fptllefcc 
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we,  you,  they  played,  M  fpt((et>e  CtC. 
I  killed  etc,  jeg  trcrbte  CtC 

I  lived  etc  ,  jeg  ICM&C,  JCQ  bøft)e  CtC. 
He  promised  to  give  me  some  money.  She  promised  her 
husband  not  to  go.  I  played  with  the  boys  and  girls  at  blind- 
man's  buff.  I  promised  not  to  speak  of  it.  Your  father  lived 
many  years  in  this  house.  We  are  to  kill  a  sheep  to-day.  The 
fox  killed  the  geese.  The  weather  promised  to  be  fine.  My 
grandfather  and  grandmother  lived  in  the  small  house  by  the 
bridge  many  years.  She  promised  to  be  very  good.  The  ar- 
chitect  promised  to  give  my  sister  a  new  book.  They  lived 
upon  bread  and  milk.  Our  neighbour  was  tired  of  the  coun- 
try, w liere  he  lived  some  years.  My  aunt  promised  to  live  with 
us.  Our  cook  killed  a  goose  this  morning.  The  cat  killed  the 
mouse.     I  killed  the  mouse  with  my  stick. 

35. 
I  did,  jeg  gjorte,  parents,  gorælfcre. 

thou  didst,  fcu  gjorte,  some,  TTO^ie. 

he  did,   f>an  gjorte. 

we,  you,  they  did,  M  Cjjorbe  CtC. 

I  talked,  jeg  talte. 

thou  talkedst,  bu  talte. 

He  talked,  1)011  talte 

we,  you,  they  talked,  M  talte  HC. 

I  loved  etc  ,  jet]  clffi*t>C  CtC 

to  laugh,  at  Ice. 

I  laugh  etc,  jeg  feer  CtC. 

I  laughed  etc*   jeg  loe  CtC. 

I  did  much  good  to  my  neiohbours.  They  did  not  do  me 
much  good.  She  does  write  to  her  mother,  She  does  not  go 
to  see  her.  Thou  didst  not  learn  thy  lesson.  He  did  learn 
French.  Did  he  learn  French?  He  did  not.  The  travellers 
lived  upon  bread  and  water.  Did  the  travellers  live  upon 
bread  and  water?  They  did  not.  Did  she  write  to  her  mo- 
ther? Did  my  aunt  promise  to  live  with  us?  She  did  not. 
I  did  not  kill  the  mouse  with  my  stick.  Where  did  they  live? 
They  did  net  live  in  the  country.  They  talked  much  in  German. 
He  talked  to  her  of  her  mother  and  her  relations.  I  did  not 
talk  French.  The  dear  children  talked  of  their  good  uncles  and 
aunts.  They  did  not  go  into  the  garden.  Did  they  speak  ofme? 
We  all  loved  our  father  and  mother.  They  did  not  love  my  cou- 
sin.  I  laugh  at  my  neighbour,  and  he  laughs  at  me.  She  laughs 
at  my  bad  French.     They  laughed  at  the  good  old  man.     I  did 
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not  laugh  at  you.      They  vere  sleepy,     they  did  not  talk  much. 
Did  we  laugh  at  them? 

36. 

-3eg  bar  iffe  føemme.  2kr  2)ere3  ©øfter  i  £aben?  £>mt 
bar  iffe  fremme.  SSetret  bar  meget  fmitft,  og  3)agen  barm,  |jan 
bar  iffe  føg.  25i  bare  fattige,  og  3  t)are  rige.  §an3  SMerier 
bare  fmuffe.  ©et  bar  iffe  meget  flogt  at  gjøre  bet.  ®er  bar 
mange  fmnffe  2@Mer  i  turben.  ©r  ®e  breb  paa  (with)  mig. 
@aa  tlfe  paa  SBroen,  ben  er  fønberbrnbt.  SJJoberen  ciffer  3% 
3eg  giber  3)ig  benne  Snrb.  ©er  bar  mange  Sftcenb  og  Obinber 
i  £nfet.  33or  5ftabo  er  fyg.  SSar  bet  (he)  tffe  en  meget  tiben 
9ftanb?  £>abbe  btéfe  fattige  9Jeifenbe  intet  33røb?  S)e  f)abbe 
ingen  ^enge.  SSare  be  ille  trætte?  25ar  Ijmt  fmuf?  §abbef)un 
ingen  gorcelbre?  £>abbe  Ijan  en  Sone?  -3eg  boebe  nogle  3tar  i 
bette  føuvfi.  Salte  SBømene  om  bereS  3)uffer?  Sobebe  fjnn  at 
ffribe?    £>un  fobebe  bd  iffe.     9Kine  33røbre  fcerte  iffe  gobt. 

37. 

Mine,  min,  mit,  mine.    Theirs,  bered.  But,  men. 

thine,  Din,  bit.  toy,  Se^etøi.  when,  naar. 

his,  Dan6.  telescope,  $iffert.     as,  faa,  fom. 

hers,  ijenbeé.  hånd,  £aanD.  so,  faa. 

ours,  VOV,  UOrt.  waistcoat,  SScfl.  no,  net. 

yours,  efterø  fan,  SS'fte.  yes,  ja. 

Is  this  your  inksiand?  No,  it  is  mine.  The  knife  was 
his,  but  he  gave  it  to  his  consin.  The  house  he  lives  in  is  not 
his,  it  is  my  brother's  Is  this  desk  John's  or  Mary's?  It  is 
not  his,  it  is  hers.  These  apples  are  ours,  not  yours.  These 
toys  are  not  theirs  but  mine.  This  telescope  is  mine.  That 
waistcoat  of  yours  is  not  handsome.  That  beautiful  fan  of  hers 
is  broken.  Those  hånds  of  yours  are  not  very  white.  That 
friend  of  yours  arrived  this  morning*.  That  black  dog-  of  mine 
is  not  good  for  much.  The  house  we  lived  in  was  not  ours. 
Our  field  is  large,  yours  small.  My  horse  is  black,  his  white. 
Your  dresses  are  good,  theirs  bad.  Is  my  pen  as  good  as  hers? 
Her  penknife  is  as  sharp  as  mine.  My  brother's  cows  do  not 
give  so  much  milk  as  mine.  Their  relations  are  not  so  rich 
as  ours.  Did  our  children  play  with  theirs?  Is  that  hat  under 
the  desk  John's?  No,  it  is  not  his.  The  apples  are  mine,  I 
have  hought  them.  They  are  yours;  I  give  them  to  you.  Is 
that  money  yours?     Yes,  it  is. 

38. 
One,  een.  Eight,  otte.  Fifteen,  femten. 

two,  tO.  nine,  tit.  sixteen,  ferten. 
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three,  tre.  ten,  ti.  seventeen,  ftjtfen. 

four,  fire.  eleven,  cUctfC.  eighteen,  aften, 

five,  fem.  twelve,  toltt.  nineteen,  nitten, 

six,  fer.  thirteen,  tretten.  twenty,  ttJUe. 

seven,  fp.  fourteen,  fjerten  number,  Sal. 

It  is  one  of  my  books.  There  are  fourteen  rooms  in  our 
house.  I  have  twenty  pens  and  two  inkstands.  In  the  rootn 
there  are  six  ladies.  My  uncle  has  thirteen  borses  in  his  stable. 
My  father  and  mother  have  seven  children,  three  boys  and  four 
girls.  They  lived  five  years  in  the  country.  My  daughter  is 
eight  years  old,  my  son  twelve.  In  that  inn  there  are  fourteen 
beds  in  one  room.  My  grandfather  and  grandmother  have  nine- 
teen  grandchildren.  A  little  girl  of  ten  years  played  on  the 
pianoforte.  Our  rich  neighbour  has  nine  servants.  A  number 
of  travellers  arrived  this  morning.  We  had  eleven  days  good 
weather.  They  lived  fifteen  days  upon  a  little  bread  and  water. 
Our  cook  has  bought  seventeen  flowers  for  a  penny.  The  cat 
has  killed  sixteen  mice.  On  new  year's  day  he  gives  eighteen 
bottles  of  wine  to  his  poor  neighbors. 

39. 
Once,  een  ©ait<}.  To  paint,  at  male 

twice,  to  (Sanae.  to  visit,  beføle. 

three  times  etc.,  tre  (SanflC  etc.    to  invite,  ttftbfyta 
to  call,  at  fulDe.  to  bark,  at  øjer. 

I  call  etc.,  je<]  falfcer  ^tc.  to  please,  at  bciia$t. 

I  cailed  etc,  jet]   falbte   HC  to  follow,  at  følt]C. 

My  father  lived  once  in  London.  My  uncle  goes  twice  a 
year  to  England.  Your  mother  calls  you  to  go  with  her  into 
the  garden.  I  called  for  my  servant.  He  painted  three  pictu- 
res  for  my  father.  He  invited  me  to  his  house  three  times,  but 
I  did  not  go.  She  invites  us  to  visit  her.  I  invited  him  into 
the  garden.  The  dog  barks.  Your  friend  pleases  me  very  much. 
The  dog  followed  the  servant  lo  my  house.  I  go  this  morning, 
and  he  promises  to  follow  me  in  the  evening.  My  dog  did  not 
follow  your  brother.  The  dog  barked  at  the  blind  man.  The 
dog  did  not  bark  at  your  sister.  Did  they  invite  us  to  their 
house?  Their  bonnets  pleased  me  but  not  their  gowns.  Does 
it  please  you?  Did  he  visit  his  neighbour?  He  visits  me  four 
times  a  year.  I  did  not  call  my  dog.  I  am  invited  to  his 
brotherY  I  am  invited  by  my  brother.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  house  and  garden. 

40. 

3)enne  tone  ijar  7  93ønt.      33or  ©artner  Jjar  fire  ©ønner 
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og  to  £>øttre  5D?me  tre  (Sonfiner  ere  meget  etffbcerbige  'pger* 
23i  Ijabe  en  ^ennefnib  og  otte  $enne.  £re  af  btéfe  ^enne  ere 
gobe,  5  flette,  §bor  ere  bent  Stoffer?  £>an  beføgte  o$  ni  (Sange. 
SSt  |abe  Jjøbt  tybe  2@bter  for  ti  ©tttting.  §an  boebe  11  Star  i 
Sonbon.  §an3  £ante  Ijar  tretten  SSørn.  2)er  bar  tolb  2@bter 
i  Snrben.  2)?arie  f)ar  fjorten  ©tynaate  og  atten  Ifrta^enaale* 
SberS  9?abo  l)ar  nitten  Dyer,  femten  $}ør,  felten  £>efte,  fer.  Salbe 
og  fire  £>nnbe.  So  ©ange  ni  er  atten-  gire  ©ange  fire  er , 
ferten.  £)ere$  ©øfter  behager  mig  meget  -3eg  er  inbbnbt  tit  min 
9?abo.  £>nnben  gjøer.  -3eg  malebe  ^ntten  tre  ©ange.  §an  fntgte 
o$  iMe.    5Dtøfe  ftceber  behage  mig.    ©etager  bet  ®em? 

41. 

To  cry,  at  flrccbe.  The  schoolmaster,  ©fotemcftcr. 

to  bum,  at  brænfce.  master,  £errc,  3)icfter,  Stører. 

to  improve,  at  forbebrc.  lesson,  iSffttf,  Simr. 

to  punish,  dt  ftruffc.  fault,   ??ctl. 

to  blame,  at  bcbrcifce.  scholar,  3)ifctyel. 

to  amuse,  at  more.  wood,  ^rcc 

month,  sj)iaaneb.  week,  U(]C. 

The  child  cries.  The  fire  bums  well.  The  scholar  impro- 
ves.  The  schoolmaster  is  pleased.  The  servant  follows  his 
"master.  The  schoolmaster  punishes  the  idle  boys.  His  faults 
are  blamed  by  his  master.  Idle  boys  f>re  blamed.  Good  chil- 
dren  are  loved.  The  child  cried  for  an  apple.  She  is  sleepy, 
sbe  cries  to  go  to  bed.  The  boy  barns  the  paper.  The  wood 
burns  in  the  lire.  The  house  was  burnt  down  in  the  night. 
The  schoolmaster  lived  in  one  of  my  uncle's  houses.  The  child 
was  amused  with  the  pictures.  He  blames  you  and  your  bro- 
ther. He  improves  in  French.  She  is  much  improved  by  her 
visit  to  her  aunt.  I  love  you  but  not  your  faults.  My  English 
master  comes  three  times  a  week.  My  brother  has  lessons 
twice  a   week.     Give  the  toys  to  the  little  girl  to  amuse  her. 

42. 

Monday,  aRanb-atf.  To  come,  at  femme. 

Tuesday,  girefcatt.  to  depart,  at  afreife. 

Wednesday,  DltéDdØ.  to  deliver,  aflcuere. 

Thursday,  SerSfcaa.  to  intend,  haVC  i  Sil^C. 

Friday,  grc&dfl.  diriner,  !Ditb^a^emcialtiD. 

Saturday,  Søucr&a<].  to  remain,  at  forblive. 

Sunday,  Stfllbaø.  roast  beef,  DttfkQ. 

I  intend  to  g*o  and  see  my  grandmother  on  Monday.  My 
father  arrives  on  Tuesday.  My  brother  delivered  the  letter  to 
the  king  on  Wednesday.       On  Thursday  my  sister  was  very  ill. 
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We  have  roast  beef  for  dinner  on  Sunday.  Come  and  eat  roast 
beef  with  us  on  Sunday.  My  sisters  go  into  the  country  on 
Saturday  and  remain  all  the  week  Where  do  they  go  on  Fri- 
day? They  remain  at  home.  We  have  no  lessons  on  Sunday. 
Our  French  master  does  not  come  on  Wednesday.  I  have  Eng- 
lish  lessons  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.  My  grandfa- 
ther's  house  was  burnt  down  on  Friday  night.  On  Wednesday 
we  are  invited  to  eat  fruit  in  my  neighbourY  garden.  He  in- 
tends  to  depart  on  Tuesday.  There  are  seven  days  in  the  week 
and  twelve  months  in  the  year.  She  was  in  bed  all  day  on 
Friday.  Have  you  an  English  lesson  on  Saturday?  Did  your 
brother  arrive  on  Tuesday?  No,  he  came  on  Wednesday,  and 
departed  on  Thursday? 

43. 

To  pass,  rrife  forbi,  øaac  forbi,  tilbringe.  Carriage,  93ogn. 

to  support,  at  unbcrbolfce.  school,  ©fole. 

to  dine,  at  fpifc  til  2Ktt>i>ag.  o'  clock,  Æloffcn. 

to  look,  at  fer,  betragte.  favour,  (Sunft. 

to  ask,  at  fpønje*  bebe.  a  present,  en  gorærtn^. 

to  receive,  at  moMage, 

ugly,  berolig. 

A  carriage  passed  by  the  school.  Parents  love  their  chil- 
dren  and  support  them  when  they  are  young.  We  dine  at  two 
o'  clock.  Look  at  that  ugly  animal.  He  supported  his  parents. 
You  ask  me  to  go  with  you.  Did  you  ask  him  for  money?  We 
received  a  present  this  morning.  The  servant  asked  his  master 
for  money.  Did  your  parents  speak  to  the  scholmaster?  Does 
he  pass  by  in  the  evening?  Did  he  ask  you  to  do  him  a  fa- 
vour? The  servant  received  much  money  from  his  masters 
friends.  He  asks  us  to  dine  with  him  to-day.  Speak  to  that 
obstinate  man.  Our  children  go  to  school  at  two  o'  clock.  He 
supports  his  nephcw's  children.  When  do  we  dine  to-day?  We 
do  not  dine  with  you.  I  dined  at  my  father's.  Have  you  di- 
ned?  Yes,  I  have.  The  father  and  mother  dine  at  five,  the  ser- 
vants  and  children  at  one  o*  clock. 

44. 
-3eg  etfEer  oHe  btéfe  23ørm  -3eg  Ijar  faaet  en  forcering  af 
min  Sftober*  §>ar  35e  fyttft  tit  Sftibbag?  ©enne  Sftanb  tyar 
mange  ^enge.  §bormange  35øger  f)ar  £)n?  @ib  mig  biefe  $ngk 
£>ette  ftalfefé  £>tyr  er  føgt  Wlin  ^nlt  er  meget  I)øt.  gcetterne 
cre  fomne  meb  bere3  gaber,  §bor  bar  ®u  imorgeS?  3eg  bar 
l)o$  min  OnfeL  23t  tale  tffe  om  benne  ^3ige,  men  om  f)iin.  SJitt 
Xtt)x  gaar  itte  gobt     @it>  mig  min  ^en,  etter  gib  mig  f)an&    3)c 
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giber  f)otn  mange  ^Jenge.  3)eite  8©6le  er  meget  gobt,  fyiié  bet 
3eg  er  meget  trcet.  23ore  93ørn  gaa  i!fe  i  ©fole  Sloffen  to.  SSt 
f pif e  til  SWibbag  Sloffen  tre.  SorSbag  gaa  bi  tit  9?.,  grebag  Mibe 
bi  føemme.  ©ønbag  er  jeg  inbbnbt  tit  min  23rober.  ©n$bag-$I. 
ti  ^ormibbag  Ijar  fjan  £imer  i  (Sngelff. 

45. 
Myself,  jea  citer  min  felt).       Done,  gjort.        without,ubcn,fonrten. 
thyself,  3>u  eller  3)ig  felt*.      to  wash,  at  paffe,  how,  Ijoorlebe*. 
himself,  barn  eller  ftam  felu.    soap,  ©æfrc. 
herself,  l>cnt>c  eller  tjenDe  felp.  cut,  (Taarct. 
itself,  jtø  felv,  (la-  to  hurt,  faarc  ffabe. 

ourselves,  m  eller  o$  fctø.       hair,  £aar. 

yourself,  Se,  3)ettt  felu.  to  make,  at  gjørc. 

yourselves,  3  eller  ©&fr  felfl.       pie,  SJJoftCt. 
themselves,  fre  eller  &em  feltf.   seen,  fect. 

I  have  done  it  myself.  I  love  myself.  He  washes  himself 
without  soap.  Your  sister  has  cut  herself  with  the  penkuife. 
She  cuts  her  hair  herself.  You  did  it  yourself.  Yourselves  have 
done  it.  She  makes  the  pie  herself.  The  architect  invited  me 
himself.  He  talks  to  himself.  They  did  it  themselves  and  they 
hlame  us.  We  have  seen  it  ourselves.  Do  not  hurt  yourself. 
The  bird  has  hurt  itself  Do  not  write,  but  come  yourself.  I 
played  with  the  children  myself.  They  amused  themselves  very 
much.  How  did  your  daughter  amuse  herself?  He  intended 
the  gloves  for  himself,   and  the  fan  for  his  sister. 

46. 
To  admire,  at  beunbre.     glass,  SflCtl. 

to  dress,  at  flæbe.  get  up,  ftaae  op. 

to  buy,  at  fjøbe.  arm,  $irm. 

hought,  fjøfct.  hånd,  £aant>. 

to  sell,  at  fælge.  leg,  23een. 

sold,  folflt.  head,  £oue&. 

His  sister  admires  herself  too  much.  She  looks  at  herself 
in  the  glass.  My  father  intends  to  buy  the  physician's  carriage. 
Get  up  and  dress  yourself.  He  has  invited  me  to  dine  with  him 
four  times  this  year.  I  have  not  seen  him  all  the  week.  They 
have  bought  a  fat  goose  for  the  Sunday's  dinner.  Did  you 
sell  the  old  horse?  The  painter  has  sold  his  pictures.  Has 
my  uncle  invited  you  to  dinner  with  him  on  Monday?  Has  she 
cut  herself?  Did  she  hurt  herself  much?  Has  your  brother 
hurt  his  head?  The  little  girl  has  broken  her  arm.  Has  your 
neighbour  broken  his  leg?  Is  your  uncle's  leg  broken?  Is  it 
much  hurt?  It  is  not  broken.  I  have  cut  my  hånd.  The  old 
woman  has  not  sold  her  cow.  Give  me  your  hånd.  Is  the  old 
woman's  cow  sold?      Get  up,  children,  it  is  seven  o'  clock.      I 
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am  very  sleepy.  Have  you  seen  my  fathers  new  carriage?  I 
have  seen  your  nephew  pass  by  oar  house.  Has  he  received 
his  wife's  letter?  Did  he  receive  my  present?  They  have  not 
dined.     Has  she  dined? 

47. 

To  dance,  at  fcailfcfe.  Mis3,  3omfru. 

to  oomb,  at  fjæmme.  Mr,  (ufct.  Mister),   $>m. 

to  flatter,  at  (migre.  Mrs.fuDt.  Missis),  grue,  a)!at>am. 

to  deceive,   at  bcfcragC-  master,  £errc.  Jtøeftfr. 

to  like,  at  clfFc,  ft>nc6  om.  mistress,  SKaDam,  2Jiat>mofcet\ 

to  walk,  at  fpafcfere,  Qaac.  others,  anfcrc. 

to  take  a  walk,  gaae  at  fpabfcve      made,  gjort. 

to  refuse,  at  afflaae. 

We  danced  in  the  evening\  I  danced  twice  wilh  my  cou- 
sin  and  once  with  Miss  M.  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  you  are  not 
handsome.  He  deceives  himself  and  others.  He  asked  me  to 
dance  but  I  refused.  He  likes  to  flatter  the  ladies.  I  have 
walked  five  miles  this  morning*.  I  do  not  like  your  nephew. 
They  refuse  to  visit  their  neighbours.  I  have  invited  him  to 
come  but  he  has  refused.  The  servant  has  combed  the  chil- 
drens  hair.  Have  you  combed  your  hair?  Wash  your  hånds 
and  face.  She  has  not  washed  her  hånds.  I  like  to  comb  my 
hair  myself.  He  has  invited  me  to  walk  in  his  garden.  Mrs. 
M.  has  not  received  her  husband's  letter.  Mr.  M.  comes  home 
on  Monday.  My  master  is  ill  in  bed,  my  mistress  is  in  the  gar- 
den with  the  children.  Mrs.  M.  does  not  like  dogs.  Have  you 
seen  your  father?  When  did  your  aunt  arrive  from  London? 
On  Monday,  and  she  remains  at  home  three  weeks.  Has  the 
cook  roasted  the  beef?  Has  the  cook  made  the  pie?  Is  the 
pie  made?  Does  the  cow  give  much  milk?  Do  you  flatter 
the  young  ladies?  Have  my  parents  asked  for  me?  My  grand- 
mother  has  lived  eighteen  years  in  this  house.  Have  you  many 
lessons?  The  schoolmaster  has  not  punished  the  idle  boy.  His 
mother  has  punished  him  for  his  fault. 

48. 
£>cm  ttcebte  fig,  ©u  flaber  SDtg  fefø.  3  Ijcemme  (Sber* 
SBarnet  Ijar  grcebt  ben  ^ele  SWorgen.  §ar  ®e  feet  mine  33øger? 
£an  l)ar  fjøbt  fej  fmnlfe  §efte.  -3eg  i;ar  faaet  fej  33ret>e  fra  min 
2kn.  ©taa  op  mine  Søm,  (Sberé  gaber  er  fommen.  §err  ffll. 
l)ar  fjøbt  en  nt)  33ogn.  Scegen  l)ar  folgt  fit  £mn$  og  fin  £>abe, 
£t>or  er  2)ere$  grne?  (Sr  l;nn  i  §aben?  9JJtn  §erre  og  min 
§me  ere  i  (Snglanb,  f)bor  be  flat  bltbe  i  fej  Uger*  £>ar  S)e  me* 
get  at  giøre?    £ar  2>e  mange  Seltier?    £bor  Éjar  ®n  fjøbt  btøfe 
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fer  @Ia$?  £ar  35e  feet  min  $ara^fy?  §err  9t  l)ar  banbfet  tre 
@ange  meb  jomfru  Sft.  £ar  ®e  f^tift  til  9ttibbag?  £bor  f)ar 
5Dc  foiijl  tit  Sftibbag?  £>ar  føm  feet  SØhtfen?  ©jør  SDc  af 
2©bter?  9#in  2ftober  bebrager  fig.  §un  feer  fig  i  ©pettet 
gugtene  ftynge  meget  fmult  i  ©foben-  papiret  er  if!e  I)bibt,  bet 
er  brunt,    £>ar  Sollepigen  fjøbt  en  feeb  ©aa$? 

49. 

Been,  VOCrct.  had,   i)at)t. 

I  have  been,  jcfl  tjat*  VCCret.  I  have  had,  jefl  ftar  baut  ftC. 

thou  hast  been,  3)U  tøarDørrrt.     chimneysweeper,  SferftCCllSfeter. 

he  has  been,  Dan  &av  ræret.       to  clean,  at  reengjøre. 

we  have  been,  Di   l)ai)C  Mrct.       city,  otaD. 
you  have  been,  3  i)dM  DCCtCt.     street,  Q&abc. 
they  have  been,  De  tøavf  »æret.     market,  SOittrfcD. 

I  have  been  very  obstinate.  John  has  been  prudent.  Has 
your  sister  been  beautiful?  We  have  been  at  your  brother's 
house.  The  Carpenter  has  been  ilt.  You  have  been  idie.  Your 
children  have  been  cold.  The  chimneysweeper  has  been  up  the 
chimney.  I  have  had  many  children.  She  has  been  to  market 
to  buy  a  dinner.  He  has  had  no  dinner.  The  servants  have 
had  to  make  the  beds  and  clean  the  rooms.  You  have  had  no 
fruit.  They  have  had  no  little  boys  and  girls  to  play  with.  The 
streets  in  the  city  have  been  cleaned.  The  city  has  been  burnt 
down.  Have  you  been  to  the  market?  Has  my  brother  been 
to  school?  We  have  much  fruit  this  year.  Has  the  beer  been 
bad?  Have  you  had  good  wine?  Has  not  the  cook  been  to 
market?  Has  the  tailor  been  to  my  brother?  Mary  has  dressed 
the  doll.  Where  have  you  been  these  six  months?  Have  you 
had  a  new  watch. 

50. 

To  praise,  at  rofc.  Work,  Sllbctfce. 

to  mend,  at  bøfcc,  lappe,  stocking,  StrønW. 

to  answer,  at  fuure.  hole,  £ul. 

to  finish,  at  Ctlfre.  enough,  tiof. 

to  employ,  at   beff jccftt^c.         imprudent,  llførftøftfl. 

to  persuade,  at  overtale.       business,  govretniiu]. 

afflicted,  t>CDl*ør»et. 
He  has  praised  himself  and  his  friends.  Have  you  mended 
the  stockings?  Have  they  answered  your  letter?  They  have 
finished  their  dinner.  She  has  persuaded  him  to  come?  They 
have  lived  in  this  city  some  years.  The  blind  man  lived  in 
this  street.  Has  he  been  long  in  this  city?  Have  you  employed 
yourselves  well?  Has  the  schoolmaster  punished  the  idle  boy? 
The  master  has  praised  his  boy's  work.        She   has   mended  the 
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hole  in  her  stocking.  Has  he  finished  the  work?  Has  the 
ehimneysweeper  cleaned  the  chimney?  Have  you  had  bread 
enough?  My  parents  have  employed  the  Carpenter  to  finish  the 
work.  She  has  been  very  imprudent.  Have  you  been  ill?  It 
has  been  a  bad  business.  Our  neighbour  has  had  a  good  busi- 
ness. He  has  made  much  money.  He  has  a  good  English 
master.  Have  you  been  to  visit  your  sister?  Has  the  physician 
been  to  see  my  poor  sister?  He  has  not  been  to-day.  Has  the 
Carpenter  mended  the  table?     She  has  not  mended  my  coat. 

51. 

SDWn  ©øfterS  folleiptge  f)ar  bceret  paa  9J?arlebet.  §ar  ^att 
faaet  fin  SfttbbagSmab?  £>ar  min  33rober  enbt  fit  5lrbeibe?  SSt 
bare  igaar  i  bor  9?aboe3  §ai)e.  Sfttne  S3øm  fjabe  Ijabt  nol.  £)en 
lifte  Pge  l)ar  grcebt  og  bceret  meget  bebrøbet.  SSi  Ijabe  tbag  bce* 
ret  f)o$  min  Drtfel.  §ar  ®e  bceret  i  23tyen?  95t  Ijabe  bceret  14 
2lar  i  ^5ari3.  -3eg  er  ttybe  2Iar,  og  min  ©øfter  er  feytem  ®e 
bar  ilfe  fjer  igaar.  SSfltn  35en  ^ar  tlle  bceret  tcenge  i  (Sngtanb* 
®e  l)ar  ilfe  bceret  fylletig  i  3)ere3  forretninger.  £mn  Ijar  tHe 
bceret  boben.  §ar  £>e  ilfe  tbag  bceret  fjoS  3)ere3  Sante?  £ar 
Ijan  ilfe  taften  Ijabt  en  engelflSog?  3eg  f)ar  Ijabt  en  franff  33og, 
og  min  S3rober  en  engetfl  S3og.  §ar  fyan  f)abt  en  gob  Scerer? 
£ar  SDe  faaet  3)ereS  2fttbbag3mab? 

52. 

Great,  (tor.  Wise,  Hofl,  DU$.  Short,  fett  UttC. 

greater,  ftørrc.  wiser,  tnfere.  tall,  ()øi. 

greatest,  ftørft.  wisest,  uifeft.  fine,  ftttuf. 

than,  enb.  always,  ftebfe.  fair,  ffjøn,  Moilb. 

rich,  riij.  long,  lancj.  bright,  ftraalenfcc. 

richer,  riperc.  longer,  længere.  White,  fytuD. 

richest,  rigeft.  longest,  læiiøft 

He  is  a  greater  man  than  his  father.  John  is  the  greatest 
of  the  three  brothers.  My  hair  is  longer  than  your  brother's. 
He  is  the  richest  man  in  the  town.  Are  you  wiser  than  your 
neighbour?  One  of  the  sisters  is  much  shorter  than  the  other. 
The  roses  in  our  garden  are  finer  than  those  in  your  aunt's. 
Mary  is  the  fairest  of  the  two  sisters.  The  sun  is  brighter  to- 
day  than  it  was  yesterday.  This  paper  is  whiter  than  that. 
This  flower  has  the  whitest  colour.  The  sun  is  greater  and 
brighter  than  the  moon.  My  apple  is  the  finest.  The  days  are 
shorter  and  the  nights  longer.  The  carpenter's  sons  are  taller 
than  the  gardener's.  Miss  M.  is  the  tallest  lady  in  the  room. 
The  wisest  man  is  not  always   the  richest.     When  is  the  longest 
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day?  When  is  the  shortest  day?  This  colour  is  the  brightest. 
The  red  riband  is  the  longest.  That  young  lady  has  the  whitest 
hånds  and  the  longest  fingers.     His  legs  are  longer  than  mine. 

53. 

Green,  tjrøn.  hot,  parm.  sour,  fimr. 

fat,  fecfc,  tDf.  blunt,  fløfl.  sweet,  føt). 

red,  røb.  sharp,  ffarp.  sugar,  ©uffer. 

large,  ffor.  warm,  »arm.  vinegar,  ^fettffrfitffl 

small,  Ulk.  high,  l)ø i.  meadow,  gnfl. 

cold,  foifc.  low,  lau.  price,   sj)rii$. 

yesterday,   (Saarctfag,  tgaar.  grass,  ®r(C$. 

The  greenest  grass  is  in  our  meadow.  Our  cook  has 
killed  the  fattest  goose  for  to-day's  dinner.  The  brown  ox  is 
fatter  than  the  black  one.  The  reddest  roses  are  not  the  finest. 
Our  house  is  smaller  and  w  armer  than  your  uncleY  Our  neigh- 
bour  has  the  largest  house  in  the  town.  This  is  the  coldest 
day  of  all  the  winter.  Yesterday  was  hotter  than  to-day.  One 
knife  is  sharper  than  the  other.  The  old  knife  is  the  bluntest. 
Have  you  a  book  at  a  Iower  price?  The  lowest  price  is  twelve 
pence.  The  apple  is  bad,  and  sourer  than  vinegar.  This  fruit 
is  the  sweetest.     That  vinegar  in  the  green  bottle  is  the  sourest. 

54. 

Strong,  (tørt.  cane,  Stør,   gtcf.  family,  gfamtltC 

wide,  mb,  ffoi\  tea,   l&ee.  lawyer,  3lfct)l?f Ut. 

hard,  fjaart).  batcher,  Slagter.  oak,  (Set} 

thick,  tUf-  baby,  UDet  23am.  kind,  øoD,  WnltCJ. 

village,  i?an&étø).  as,  fem. 

My  brother  is  taller  than  your  cousin.  This  stick  is  lon- 
ger than  your  cane.  His  father  is  stronger  than  his  brother. 
The  Carpenter  is  richer  than  the  butcher.  My  tea  is  sweeter 
than  yours.  The  baby  is  the  youngest  in  the  family.  These 
trees  are  higher  than  the  house.  Yesterday  was  the  finest  day 
we  have  had.  The  physician  is  fatter  than  the  lawyer.  Men 
are  wiser  than  boys.  You  are  happier  than  I.  The  oak  is  the 
hårdest  wood.  She  was  the  kindest  girl  of  them  all.  Your 
uncle  is  the  oldest  man  in  the  village.  This  street  is  the  widest 
in  the  town.  My  stick  is  thicker  than  the  physician's  cane. 
Y  ou  are  older  than  I.  The  rivers  of  America  are  larger  than 
those  of  Europe.  Friday  was  colder  than  Thursday.  John  is 
the  idlest  boy  in  the  school.  My  brother  is  as  tall  as  your 
cousin.  My  father  is  not  so  strong  as  my  unde,  but  stronger 
than  myself.     The  lawyer  has  not  so  many  children  as  the  phy- 
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sician.  There  are  as  many  oxen  as  horses.  My  sister  is  not 
so  kind  as  my  mother.  My  mother  is  kinder  than  my  sister. 
My  sister  is  as  kind  as  my  mother.  Is  your  neighbour's  house 
as  large  as  the  physician's?  It  is  not  so  large.  lt  is  larger. 
He  has  the  fattest  oxen  in  the  country. 

55. 
SJlin  Xante  er  meget  rig,  meget  rigere  enb  bi.  bonbon  er 
en  [tørre  S3t)  enb  ^arté.  9ftin  ©øfterS  23am  er  bet  tyngfte  t 
familien.  SSiin  er  i  bette  Sanb  bebre  Sjøb  en  ØL  S)et  er  hm 
tntgfte  af  mine  ©øftre.  3)ette  £mnS  er  Ijøiere  enb  fjiint.  §enbe3 
k\ok  bar  af  ben  fmnllefie  bfaa  $arbe.  £>an  elfler  fin  tjngfte 
©øfter,  men  ille  fin  tyngfle  33rober.  £>nn  er  fmnllere  enb  fm 
(Søfter,  men  Jjnn  er  ille  faa  elffbcerbig.  9lf  btéfe  33aanb  er  bet 
blaa  bet  btyrefte.  (Sn  $jo(e  er  bærere  enb  en  £>at.  3Sor  tjener 
er  ftcerlere  enb  Slagteren.  SDct  er  ben  celbfte  og  fattigfte  Sftanb 
i  SanbSbtyen.  ©et  er  en  fmnl  ^ige,  meget  fmnllere  enb  fin  (£ou* 
fine.  S)ette  £rce  er  t)øit,  men  1)ine  ere  fyøiere,  og  bet  i  min  §abe 
bet  tjøtefte  af  alle.     Sber$  Slrme  ere  (cengere  enb  mine. 

55. 

Obstinate,  baarfcnaffet  cgenfinfcig.  ignorant,  um&cnDc. 

careful,  omt)t)ggelig.  favourable,   gunfttø. 

nsefui,  mjttig. 

good,  goD.    *  better,  bcbre.  best,  Dcbft. 

bad,  J 

onfc.      worse,  flctterc,  peerre.    worst,  flette^,  uærft. 


bad,  i 

ill,    \  flet,  ilfce, 
evil, ) 


near,  nær.  nearer,  nærmere,  nearest,  next,  ttcermeft. 

late,  filMa.  JS£.    \  *«¥*       £5*   }  "tø* 

little,  lille,  lifcen.  Itbet.      less,  nunfcre.  least,  minfcft. 

om,  8«„«,i.       fdz:  \  *«.    as  \  ««■ 

He  is  more  obstinate  than  his  brother.  She  is  a  most 
obstinate  girl.  I  wish  you  to  be  more  careful.  This  knife  is 
the  most  useful.  Ignorant  men  are  always  the  most  obstinate. 
The  weather  is  more  favourable  than  it  was.  The  most  igno- 
rant are  generally  the  most  obstinate.  The  black  dog  is  better 
than  the  brown.  John's  knife  is  the  best.  My  aunt  was  very 
ill  yesterday,  and  to-day  she  is  worse.  John  is  a  bad  boy, 
but  his  brother  is  the  worst  in  the  school.  Come  nearer.  Do 
not  come  later  than  ten  o'  clock.  He  was  the  last  at  school 
this  morning.       There  is  much  fruit  in   our  garden  but  more  in 
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our  neighbours.  Give  me  a  little  wine.  There  is  less  ink  in 
this  inkstand  than  in  that.  He  is  older  than  I  aui.  He  is  the 
eldest  brother.  She  is  the  elder  sister  of  the  two.  Why  did 
you  come  so  late?  She  is  less  obstinate  than  her  sister.  Give 
him  the  least  apple.  Be  more  careful  of  your  money.  My  bro- 
ther is  a  much  better  boy  than  he  was.  That  is  the  best  pen 
and  this  the  worst.  She  is  more  prudent  than  her  sister  but 
less  amiale.     We  have  little  sugar  and   less  tea. 

57. 

Who,     ) 

which,  >  f)wlfen,  WilUt,  (jtHlfc,  fem,  ccr,  Bdo. 

that,       ) 
S'which,   }  *«* 

whom,  twcrn,  fem. 
what,  trøafc,  Det,  fem. 
sold,  felgt 

bought,  fjøbt. 
dead,  t)Øi). 
sent,   fcnfct. 

The  little  girl  who  bought  the  bird  is  very  pretty.  This 
is  the  man  who  mended  the  table  There  is  the  boy  who  sold 
the  horse.  The  lady  whose  little  daughter  is  ill  is  very  unhappy. 
The  lady  whose  picture  you  see  is  my  niece.  The  man  whose 
horse  you  bought  is  dead.  My  sister,  who  is  ill,  praises  her 
physician.  My  father,  to  whom  I  sent,  was  not  at  home.  The 
chimneysweeper  whom  we  employed  is  dead.  These  are  the 
men  who  work  in  the  garden.  What  she  has  finished  is  very 
handsome.  Where  is  the  picture  which  you  bought  of  Mr.  N? 
This  is  the  man  who  mended  the  shoes.  There  is  the  dog  which 
barked  at  me.  The  dogs  that  barked  at  you  were  my  brotherY 
The  lady  that  you  praised  was  my  sister.  To  whom  have  you 
sung?  What  I  bought  yesterday  is  not  so  cheap  as  what  I 
bought  to-day.  Which  is  better,  this  or  that?  Which  is  your 
new  coat?  Who  is  there?  One  of  my  brothers.  Which?  The 
youngest.  Whose  glove  is  this?  What  did  you  do?  Wh 
calls?  Who  is  he?  Who  is  she?  She  is  a  Miss  N.  Whose 
children  are  those?  What  lady  is  that?  Which  wine  is  the 
best?  Which  of  the  boys  is  the  most  diligent?  Which  master 
has  the  most  scholars? 

58. 

Found,  fanbt,  funfcm.  To  know,  at  vibe. 

lost,  tabte,  talH.  to  mean,  mene,  tjauc  i  Stnfce. 

came,  fem.  to  tell,  at  fijK. 

4* 
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made,  øjerbe,  fljort.  seen,  fcet. 

to  use^  at  bruge.  to  remember,  at  Crtnbre. 

florin,  ©tjlDen.  to  say,   at  fløe. 

I  have  found  the  book  that  I  lost.  Is  this  the  fruit  that 
you  bought  this  morning"?  The  man  who  came  with  us  has  a 
wife  and  five  children.  The  tailor  who  made  that  coat  is  very 
poor.  Which  pen  will  you  use?  The  one  that  is  the  best.  I 
have  lost  the  penknife  which  you  intended  to  give  my  brother. 
The  cook  has  lost  the  three  florins  that  she  had.  What  money 
have  you  lost?  Who  has  found  it?  Whose  money  was  it? 
Do  you  remember  what  I  said  on  Monday?  What  did  he  say? 
I  do  not  know  what  he  said.  Tell  me  what  is  was.  Here  is 
the  money  which  I  have  received.  What  do  you  mean  to  do? 
The  fruit  that  we  bought  from  the  old  woman  in  the  street  is 
sour.  The  tea  which  he  bought  was  not  so  good  as  that  bought 
by  your  mother.  Here  is  a  bottle  of  the  wine  which  you  like 
so  much.  I  do  not  know  which  ink  is  the  best.  To  whose 
house  are  you  invited  this  evening?  I  have  lost  three  of  the 
florins  which  I  received  yesterday.  I  do  not  know  which  of 
the  windows  is  broken.  Which  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
room?     To  whom  do  you  mean  to   give  the  money? 

59. 
9Win  ©øfter  er  flittigere  ettb  f)cm-  ©tø  mig  bebre  23røb 
og  bebre  §3L  SCRrn  (£onfine  er  etflbcerbigere  ettb  min  ©øfter* 
SSeiret  er  ille  gmtftigt  nol  for  o$.  9Kin  SWober  er  omhyggeligere 
ettb  min  £ante.  SJfcmben,  om  l)bem  ®e  tater,  er  bøb,  ®en 
2)ame,  fom  er  lommen  ibag,  er  min  9#ober.  2lf  J)oem  f)ar  2)e 
l}øbtUf)ret?  93orbet,  §borpaa  SDc  f)ar  ffrebet,  er  iftyller.  Uljret, 
fom  ®e  feer,  er  ntyi  §bab  er  bet?  §bab  feer  jeg?  gra  Ijbem 
I)ar  £>e  benne  $en?  3)e  ^enne,  fom  £)ere3  Srober  Ijar  Ijøbt, 
ere  ille  gobe.  £bem  er  benne  Sone?  SDet  er  ©(agterionen.  Xit 
I)bem  ere  btSfe  italienffe  33øger?  Zit  mine  to  33røbre.  2Kanben 
fom  3)e  feer,  er  meget  fjaarbnallet.  33or  gamle  gjeneftepige  er 
ille  mere  føg.  £>bi(len  af  btéfe  Sceger  er  ben  bebfte?  |)bille 
SSIomfter  Ijar  35e  ber?  §billen  ©Ircebber  ijar  gjort  ©ereS  Sjok? 
3  fjbitle  33tyer  Ijar  ®e  bceret?    £bab  fagbe  f)an? 

60. 

The  first>  tJCH  førffc.  The  tenth.  ben  tieilDe. 

the  second,  Den    (UlDeit.  the  eleventh,  Dl'11   cllCPtC. 

the  third.   Den  tfcMc.  the  twelfth>   i)CH   tellW. 

the  fourth,  Den  fjet'De.  the  thirteenth>  Den  rrettcnbtV 

the  fifth,  Den  femte.  the  fotirteenth,  Den  fjortenDe. 

the  sixth,  Den  fjettf.  the  fifteenth,  Den  femtenDe. 
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the  seventh,  Den  fpenDc.  the  sixteenth,  Den  fertenDe. 

the  eighth,  Den   Ottende.  the  seventeenth,    Dell   fffttenDe. 

the  ninth,  Den  ntenDe.  the  eighteenth,  Den  attcnDe 

The  first  man  who  lived  in  the  house  was  Mr.  N.  It  was 
the  second  day  of  the  week.  My  fourth  brother  is  taller  than 
my  third.  It  is  the  flfth  time  Mr.  M.  has  visited  us.  That  little 
girl  is  the  thirteenth  child,  and  the  seventh  daughter.  This  is 
the  tenth  letter  I  have  had  from  my  brother.  What  have  you 
done  with  the  eighth  and  ninth  letters?  Give  them  to  me  to 
read.  Our  business  was  finished  on  the  twelfth  day.  My  son 
is  in  his  fourteenth  year,  my  daughter  in  her  thirteenth.  This 
is  the  sixteenth  day,  and  I  have  no  answer  to  my  letter.  A 
day  is  the  seventh  part  of  a  week.  In  her  seventeenth  year 
she  was  very  handsome.  In  my  eighteenth  year  my  mother  died. 
What  did  you  say?  That  I  was  eighteen  when  my  mother  died. 
That  is  their  ninth  servant  in  two  years  His  father  sent  him 
to  school  in  his  fifth  year.  He  lives  in  the  second  house  from 
the  church.  The  work  was  finished  on  the  fifteenth  of  October. 
In  November  I  go  to  Paris  for  the  third  time. 

61. 

January,  Januar.  September,  September. 

February,  S^ruar.  October,  October 

March,  >lnart5.  November,  Stouembei'. 

April,  SlDril.  December,  .Serember 

May,  3)iat,  the  nineteenth,  Den  IlitteilDe. 

June,  3uni.  the  twentieth,  Den  tt)UeitDe. 

July,  Juli.  the  thirtieth,  Den  treDiwe. 

August,  SiugulT.  birth-day,  gtøDfclsDafl. 

New  years  day  is  on  the  first  of  January.  On  the  twenty 
second  of  March  he  answered  my  letter.  In  this  country  we 
have  much  snow  in  February.  May  and  June  are  the  best  months 
for  flowers.  April  is  a  pleasant  month  in  England.  July  and 
August  are  generally  very  hot.  There  are  thirty  days  in  Sep- 
tember. On  the  twenty  ninth  of  September  we  always  have  a 
goose  for  dinner.  On  the  twentieth  of  October  there  will  be 
a  new  moon.  My  brother"  s  birthday  is  on  the  nineteenth  of 
November.  He  has  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  on  the  seventh 
of  December.  My  uncle  is  in  his  fifty  fourth  year.  This  old 
man  is  more  than  ninety.  Which  is  oldest;  you,  or  your  bro- 
ther? I  am  twenty  two,  he  is  twenty  one.  Where  do  you 
live  in  the  summer?  What  day  of  the  month  is  it?  When  do 
you  go  into  the  country?  On  the  last  day  of  May.  He  sent 
me  some  money  on  the  thirtygfirst  of  October.       Your  brother 
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has  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him  to  Paris  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. He  does  not  go  on  the  first  but  on  the  twenty  eighth. 
Has  he  money  enough?  He  intends  to  give  five  Friedrichs  d'or 
for  a  new  watch.  I  finished  my  work  at  twelve  o'  clock  at 
night.  At  what  time  do  you  rise?  At  six  o'  clock  in  the 
morning.  At  what  time  does  the  sun  rise  to-morrow?  At  five 
o'  clock. 

62. 

Gold,  ®M.  every  body,  1    ~  - 

heavy,  tun(^  every  one,  (   ^iivuri. 

metal,  2)iCtal.  no  body,    i  ^ 

beauty,  Sfjønbcb.  no  one,      J  -SM™. 

other,  others.  anfcre.  fault,  gejl, 

each,  enbuer,  buer  tfecr.  any,  tioficn,  noget,  tjmlfenfomtielft. 

every,  btMT.  btWt.  any  one,  *)Tegeri. 

palace,  5Dalldfc$  none,  inflttl. 

far,  fjern;  langt.  box,  W\lt 

Gold  is  the  heaviest  of  metals.  Some  hooks  are  better  thau 
others.  This  is  the  worst  doy  .we  have  had.  He  is  the  best 
man  I  know.  It  is  bad  to  play  wilh  fire.  This  palace  is  far 
more  handsome  than  the  other.  John  is  the  most  diligent  boy 
in  the  school.  It  will  be  betler  for  you  to  come  at  ten  than 
at  twelve  o'  clock.  Each  of  the  boys  received  a  penny.  Every 
one  has  his  faults.  Every  body  knows  it.  Who  was  at  Mr. 
N's?  No  body.  Have  you  any  fruit  in  your  garden?  No  one 
was  in  the  room  Who  calls?  Did  any  one  call?  Give  me 
any  pen.  Every  body  speaks  of  it.  It  was  not  my  fault.  Whose 
fault  was  it?  Give  me  some  apples.  Have  you  anyapples?  I 
have  none.  frly  neighboiir's  house  is  farther  from  the  church 
than  ours.  Are  these  the  boots  that  you  mended  for  me?  Have 
you  any  children?  I  have  not  any.  She  has  not  any  wine. 
Give  her  some  waler.  She  has  some  money.  Eat  some  bread 
with  the  f;  nit.  Every  book  has  its  faults.  This  box  is  very 
heavy.  Here  is  some  money  that  I  have  received  for  you.  Have 
they  promised  to  give  you  any  money.  They  have  not  any  to 
give.  Every  window  in  the  house  is  broken  My  sister  has  not 
any  paper.  Give  me  some  needles.  That  is  not  my  fan.  Whose 
basket  is  this.     Each  of  us  received  a  present. 

63. 

©billen  Sæter  fjar  ®e?  ©bille  ftnuife  2Ralerier!  9?ogte  af 
l)cm3  fenner  fulgte  fyam-  @tb  mig  noget  SJtitt.  3eg  i)ax  2@bler* 
©er  er  noget  ©uKer.     3eg  t)ar  ingen  $enge,     SDet  er  fyenbe,  f)cm 
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etffer  meeft  ©et  er  bet,  fom  behager  mig  minbft  §an  I)ar  fenbt 
mig  en  $at  ©en  er  tigefaa  ftor  fom  nogen  33l)  i  Stmerifa-  -Seg 
gaaer  tit  33tyen  i  ©ecember*  §un  gaaer  Ijber  Sporgen  paa  ©or* 
tiet  -3  l)an3  §afce  er  ber  mange  ©ræer  og  23tomfter,  §enbe§ 
£>aar  Ijar  ben  fmnffefte  garbe*  §nn  er  §r-  9i'3  ft)t>enbe  ©atter* 
Sftin  gøbfetebag  er  ben  ni  og  ttybenbe  i  benne  SJiaaneb.  £>t>itfen 
S3og  er  bet?  £triften  SBog  tjar  t)an  gibet  ©em?  ©et  er  bet 
trebie  23tnb.  £an  etffer  alle  fine  SBørm  9JUt  JquvlQ  er  ille  (none) 
af  be  bebfte*  Énfjber  t»eeb  bet,  (Snfyber  tater  berom*  3eg  beføgte 
§err  5ftv  fom  jeg  fanbt  t)jemme.  ©arnerne,  fom  ©e  fpørger  efter, 
ere  paa  Sanbet  Utjret,  fom  ©e  feer,  er  ilfe  nt)t-  Stile  t)ore 
SSenner  fom  at  beføge  oS,  §bidetfomf)etft  ^apir  er  gobt  not 
©nfyber  33og  f;ar  fine  %di  og  fine  ©fiønfyeber* 

64. 

Bothv  t^fle.  Eithe^  ben  ene  ctler  Den  anfcen,  noaen. 

to  milk,  at  melfe.        neiiher,  Ducrfcn  fcen  ene  eller  ben  anfcen,  inneti. 

few>  iaa.  taken,  fat] et. 

murh,  meciet.  great  coat,  Oocrfjoie. 

many,  mange.  brought,  brtuu 

take  off,  tat]  af.  several,  abfftiitge,  flere. 

Both  these  apples  are  bad.  We  have  little  fruit  in  our 
garden  this  year.  He  is  stronger  than  either  of  us.  He  has 
little  money  and  few  friends.  In  November  there  are  few  How- 
ers  in  the  fields.  Hovv  much  money  bad  be  taken?  He  had 
taken  none.  He  had  taken  but  little.  My  uncle  has  much  mo- 
ney and  many  friends.  Neither  of  our  servants  pieases  me. 
John  has  milked  the  cows.  Had  John  milked  the  cows  at  five 
o'  clock?  Had  tbey  much  milk?  Take  off  your  bonnet.  What 
have  you  taken?  Some  flowers.  Did  you  see  his  hånd;  had 
he  taken  off  his  gloves?  Had  she  washed  her  hånds  when  she 
came  to  dinner?  She  had  not  washed  her  bands  or  face.  She 
had  many  children;  most  of  them  are  dead.  What  had  she 
brought  in  her  large  basket?  She  had  brought  my  great  coat. 
When  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  bridge  he  had  taken  off  his  hat 
and  great  coat.  Had  he  an  umbrella?  His  wife  had  persua- 
ded  him  not  to  go.  She  had  taken  my  little  brother  to  live 
with  her.  Had  she  received  the  letter?  I  had  seen  my  pa- 
rents but  twice  in  twenty  years  Mr.  N.  had  been  in  England 
several  times.     The  letter  had  been  sent   to  England. 

65. 
Such,  faatum.  to  fetch,  at  tjente, 

to  hang,  at  bæn(]e.  another,  en  anfcen. 

hall,  genwrclfe.  the  same,  ten  famme. 
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coachman,  .ff.Ufcff.  whoever,   Irøofomfoflft. 

to  fade,  at  MStlC.  letter,  25rCD,  ^OgftaU. 

oné,  ones,  CH    Ct,  @n.  mail. 

to  pinch,  at  fnibc,  tri)f re.       tråde,  ^aaubteting. 

1  asked  for  the  white  and  you  have  brought  me  the  black 
ones.  One  is  red,  the  other  green.  One  says  this,  another 
that.  The  fif  h  day  in  the  week  is  Thursday.  The  last  month 
in  the  year  is  December.  There  are  twelve  months  in  the  year. 
Every  man  has  two  legs,  two  arms,  two  hånds,  and  five  fingers 
on  each  hånd.  There  are  twenty  six  letters  in  the  alphabet.  A 
is  the  first  and  Z  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Hang  your 
coat  up  in  the  hall.  Our  coachman  is  too  old  to  work.  This 
flower  is  faded  My  shoe  pinch  es.  Fetch  me  my  gloves.  Have 
your  brothers  received  any  letters  this  morning?  I  am  ten 
years  old  to-day.  I  asked  how  the  sick  lady  was.  They  an- 
swered  that  the  doctor  was  with  her.  You  were  very  happy 
last  night.  How  is  your  aunt  to-day?  She  is  much  better  than 
she  was  yeslerday.  Is  this  paper  the  same  as  yours?  It  is 
not  fhe  same.  We  have  not  had  the  same  masters.  We  both 
live  in  the  same  street  Whoever  has  made  this  box,  has  not 
made  it  well.  The  fire  burns  brightly.  Why  do  you  cry?  Go 
and  wash  your  face.  My  father  wishes  to  see  you.  They  have 
lived  many  years  in  this  village  I  called  three  times  but  no 
body  answered.  I  had  finished  my  lesson  before  twelve  o* 
clock.  How  well  your  sister  writes?  I  had  promised  not  to 
tell  him.     The  gentleman  had  called  his  servant. 

66. 

§cm  l)at)be  taget  fin  §at  af.  @it>  mig  noget  at  fpife.  £>bo 
banfer  paaSøren?  3ngen  f)ar  falbet  :paa  mig.  forfor  grceber 
2)e?  ©ønbag  er  ben  førfte  S)ag  i  Ugen.  §borfor  grceb  htn 
lille  ^ige?  3bag  er  bet  min  gøbfetøbag.  Ttin  ©rober  Ijar  fnn* 
bet  fine  £anbf?er.  §bormange  Sogftaoer  er  ber  i  btt  enge(fle5lt 
^abet?  §bitfet  er  bet  anbet  Sogftab?  £>bab  Ijar  Ijan  ønffet  at 
fee?  ©r  bor  @artner  for  gammel  til  at  arbeibe?  £>bormange 
(Sange  f)ar  ®e  falbet?  £bor  f)ar  ©c  Ijcengt  kjolen?  SpiiS 
23røb  meb  grugt.  §ar  §>err  5ft.  meget  ftrugt  i  fin£)abe?  ©en 
fom  er  gob,  er  tællelig.  £>abbe  3)c  i!fc  Iot>et  at  lomme  igjen  beb 
(Snben  af  benne  SWaaneb?  £aler  ®c  (Sngetff  ?  3a,  jeg  tater  (£n* 
geljf.  §bab  fbarebe  £>e?  SSibjlc  2)ere3  gaber  bet?  Saler  ®ere$ 
(Søfter  granff?  §an  f)ar  benne  Uge  tabt  meget  beb  fin  §aanb= 
tering.  -3eg  fjar  funbet  min  ^arapfy.  33oe  Di  iffe  i  famme  £uu3? 
-3eg  f)at>be  to  23røbre,  ben  ene  er  bøb,  ben  anben  leber  i  ^arté. 
SD^in  23rober  f)abbe  ille  .bæret  f)o8  bin  OnfeL      ©olen  ftaaer  op 
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Stoffen  fey.  £an  f)ar  gibet  mig  to  gemtebete,  og  fin  gcetfer  tre 
^cmtebefe.     @nf)uer  fif  en  foræring* 

67. 
I   shall  have,   jci]  fftll  eller  lul  l)at)e.     I  shall  be,  je$  ffal  eller  tftl  tfære. 
thou  wilt  have,  6u  ffdl  eller  t»il  t)ape.    thou  wilt  be,   DU  ffal  eller  Ml  PCtre. 

he  will  have,  fum  jTal  eller  wlljaue.  he  will  be,  ban  ffal  eller  pil  uære. 

we  shall  have,  M  iTlllIe  eller  lille  tWC    we  shall  be,  m  ffillle  eller  UlUc  Bære. 

you  will  have,  3  ffulfr  eller  DtUc  bare  you  will  be,  3  ffulle  eller  Dille  roere, 
they  will  have,  fce  fflllic  eller  tulle  batte,  they  will  be,  tø  ff  u((c  ellertnUe  ttccre. 
to-morrow,  imorijen.  the  day  after  to-morrow,    ouer* 

morgen. 
I  shall  be  in  town  to-day  more  than  six  hours.  Thou 
will  go  from  us,  and  I  shall  see  thee  no  more.  Shall  we  have 
fine  weather  to-morrow?  He  will  cut  himself  with  the  knife. 
She  will  be  twenty  one  years  old  in  a  few  days  and  she  will 
have  much  money.  The  weather  will  not  be  fine  to-morrow. 
We  shall  write  our  letters  on  Tuesday.  It  will  be  in  the  night 
that  he  will  come.  It  will  give  my  fathcr  much  pleasure. 
Shall  we  have  time  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  to-morrow? 
There  will  not  be  time  enough.  We  shall  not  have  time  enongh. 
In  a  week  he  will  be  with  his  pr  rents.  You  will  see  the  pa- 
lace.  She  will  have  much  money.  It  will  not  do.  You  will 
be  too  late.  They  will  bring  my  books.  They  will  have  been 
to  the  palace.  We  shall  have  a  cold  winter.  It  will  be  a  hot 
summer;  there  will  be  much  fruit  and  many  flowers.  Have  you 
finished  your  work;  it  will  have  many  faults.  Our  new  house 
will  have  many  rooms.  We  shall  receive  some  money  to-mor- 
row My  eousins  will  be  in  the  fieids.  She  will  have  a  new 
dress  on  new-year's  day.  He  will  be  very  rich,  but  his  sister 
will  have  nothing 

68. 
To  lie,  at  IcCiUK  fifl,  li&ge.  till,  før,  inbtifc  til 

down,  net).  holidays,  ^rttiglrøjft  Serier. 

out  of,  af.  journey,  9ietfe,  (til  l'anDS). 

to  begin,  at  bfflP&c  to  rain,  at  regne 

to  return,  at  femme  tilbaiie.      soon,  fnart     glad,  glat). 
bound,  tnMuinfcen.  able,  i  £tai^  til. 

My  brolhers  will  not  return  till  Wednesday  evening.  I  am 
so  tired  that  I  shall  go  an  lie  down.  When  we  are  in  the 
country  we  shall  go  out  in  the  carriage  every  day.  The  books 
are  bound,  and  will  be  sent  home  to-night.  When  the  boys 
come  out  of  school  they  will  go  to  play.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you.  Both  my  father  and  mother  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  you.       My  granddaughter  will  come    home  for  the  holi- 
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days  next  Thursday.  Miss  N.  will  be  here  in  June.  It  will  be- 
gin  to  rain  very  soon.  My  sister  will  not  be  well  enough  to 
come  to  you  on  your  birth-day.  Will  your  neighbours  visit 
you?  He  will  remember  what  the  lawyer  said.  They  will 
know  nothing  of  it.  Your  friends  will  tell  bim  what  to  do. 
You  will  have  a  long  and  very  agreeable  journey.  My  daugh- 
ters  will  write  more  than  once.  We  shall  employ  many  men, 
women  and  children.  He  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  lawyer 
to-day.  They  will  send  for  the  chimneysweeper  and  have  the 
chimney  cleaned.  This  boy  will  go  to  school  next  year.  The 
wife  will  persuade  her  husband  to  do  it.  We  shall  sell  our 
horses  and  buy  a  cow.  When  they  are  in  the  country  they 
will  take  a  walk  every  day.  We  shall  not  get  up  at  six  every 
morning.  On  their  journey  to  N.  they  will  pass  by  our  house. 
She  will  not  like  to  get  up  at  four  o'  clock.  She  will  be  much 
admired.     Her  parents  will  send  her  some  handsome  presents. 

69. 

S5e  ffat  alttb  bære  mig  f  jær.  SSU  ®e  iffe  beføge  ®ere3  SSett^ 
ner?  ®ere3  23ebftefaber  og  2)ere3  33ebftemober  t>iUe  blibe  trætte. 
SSi  ffat  fætge  bor  $efh  Wm  gaber  ffat  bære  hjemme  imorgen 
Sftibbag.  |)an  ffat  fe(t)  tomme  for  at  tjente  bent.  3Sit  bet  regne 
imorgen?  Smorgen  ffat  £)e  fee -Somfru  9£.  ©fat  f)an  bære  ber? 
©fntte  be  gaa  meb  fjam?  ®ere3  gaber  bil  f}øbe§nfet  og  §aben 
af  bor  Dfobo.  3eg  ffat  iffe  fee  fjenbe  mere.  Si  ffutle  imorgen 
begtynbe  at  tcere  bet  franffe  ©prog.  23ørnene  bitte  fnart  bære 
fremme.  2)ere3  93rober  ffat  ibag  fbare  :paa  5Dere$  £ante3  23reb. 
SSiEte  3)ere§  gættere  t)abe  nol  ^enge,  og  t)bab  bitte  be  gjøre,  ber* 
fom  be  ifte  f)abe  not?  SSitte  3)ere3  23roberbøttre  beføge  o3  ibag? 
■3eg  beeb  iffe.  §bor  ffat  jeg  bære  imorgen?  -Smorgen  ffat  jeg 
bære  i  9?.  ©fagterne  ffat  imorgen  ftagte  ben  febe  Oye.  ^aar 
ffat  2)ere3  nt)  Sjofe  bære  færbig?  ©fræbberen  ffat  fenbe  mig 
ben  ibag.  ©fat  I)an  fjøbe  hd?  9Si  bille  ilte  lege  ibag.  3bag 
ffat  'f)\m  iffe  ftynge.     gannt)  (Stfter  ffat  iffe  banbfe  ibag. 

70. 

Tventy,  tt)Pe  ninety*  niti. 

twenty  one>  em   Ot)  tøUC  a  hundred,  bUllbri^C. 

twenty  two  etc.>  to   OtJ   tt)UC  CfC.     a  thousand,  tllfinDc. 
thirty,  treMlh\  million,   en   3)ilUion. 

thirty  one,  een  ofl  frebitje.  to  print,  at  tnjffe. 

forty,   fl)rgeft)Ue.  nearly,  liffftfn. 

fifty,  femti.  inhabitant,  Snfrinnnier. 

sixty>  fertt.  dollar,  Saler. 

seventy,  tøttt.     eighty,  Otti.  between,  imellem. 
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The  book  was  printed  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  five.  He  lived  in  Berlin  thirty  four  years.  My 
father  is  sixty  three,  and  my  mother  fifty  four.  My  grandfather 
will  be  ninety  on  the  second  of  next  January.  There  are  nearly 
two  millions  of  inhabitants  in  London.  He  received  between 
seventy  and  eighty  dollars.  I  love  my  brother  and  he  loves  me. 
I  shall  have  finished  my  lessons  by  twelve  o'  clock.  Was  your 
father  in  the  stable?  Has  he  been  to  the  physician's?  Shall 
we  see  the  painter?  Shall  you  speak  to  the  architect?  We 
shall  not  go  to  Rome  this  year.  Our  friend  Mr.  N.  is  dead. 
The  house  will  be  sold  in  three  weeks.  They  will  Iearn  better 
when  they  are  older.  Did  you  say  yes?  I  said  no.  With 
whom  did  you  dance?  Have  you  combed  and  washed  yourself? 
Do  you  like  the  black  dog  better  than  the  white  one?  I  have 
cut  my  finger.  We  shall  have  no  moon  to-night.  There  will  be 
no  moon  to-night.  We  shall  not  see  the  sun;  it  will  rain.  It 
does  rain.     It  begins  to  rain.     Do  you  know  what  o'  clock  it  is. 

71. 

To  knock,  at  banfe.  to  open,  at  aabne. 

to  melt,  at  fmeltc.  door^  ^tfr 

to  look,  at  fec  wax,  2}  or. 

to  rob,  at  ffjede.  candle,  V?p. 

to  fil],  at  ftjtøe.  tallow,  lala 

to  decay,  Ot  Dtéltt  ducat,  %)UMk 

Somebody  knocks  at  the  door.  The  door  opened  and  in 
walked  Mr.  N.  She  melted  the  face  of  her  wax  dol!  in  the 
fire.  She  looked  into  the  book  but  did  not  buy  it.  He  has 
robbed  me  of  fifty  ducats.  We  have  filled  the  large  basket 
with  fruit.  This  tree  begins  to  decay.  Wax  candles  burn  bet- 
ter than  tallow.  At  which  door  did  you  knock?  When  will 
he  have  received  your  letter?  He  blames  every  thing  I  do. 
Do  you  like  apple  pie?  My  cook  has  hurt  her  band.  We 
have  had  the  door  painted  a  pale  green  She  refuses  to  go  to 
bed.  Every  afhrnoon  we  take  a  walk  in  the  forest.  The  tra- 
vellers have  bought  a  carriage  and  horses  for  their  journey.  My 
sisters  had  been  here  more  than  three  weeks.  My  uncle  and 
aunt  have  not  remained  long  with  us.  The  baby  cried  in  the 
night.  The  butcher  will  kill  a  sheep  to-day.  He  will  be  pu- 
nished  for  his  fault.  The  day  after  to-morrow  we  shall  cut 
the  grass  in  the  meadow.  Have  you  no  toys  for  the  children? 
We  have  bought  some.  Where  are  they?  In  that  basket.  She 
means  to  tell  her  father  and  mother.  My  cousin  has  not  men- 
ded  the  hole  in  her  stocking.  The  table  was  of  oak.  Have 
the  cbildren  bread  and  milk  enough? 
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72. 

The  twenty  first,  ben  eetl   Ofl  ftøueflfcc.  The  hundredth^  fcctt  ()UHfcre&f. 

the  twenty  second,  fcetl  te  0<]  tflCenDe  age,  tylDcr. 

the  thirtieth,  ben  trcDtPtC.  died,  fctfbe. 

the  fortieth,  Den  ftjrejcttjtJenbe.  to  complete,  fnlDenfce. 

the  fiftieth,  ben  fcmttcnbc.  agaiu,  ttfjcn. 

the  sixtieth,  ben  ferttenfce.  employment,  35cfFjæftti]clfe. 

the  seventieth,  ben  føtttenfce. 

Mr.  N.  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  She  died  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  six,  in  the  fifty 
third  year  of  her  age.  She  has  completed  her  seventieth  year. 
I  have  been  to  his  house  more  than  a  hundred  times.  A  thou- 
sand times  have  I  whised  myself  at  home  again.  Two  thirds 
of  the  month  are  passed  and  my  son  is  not  liere.  Nine  times 
nine  are  eighty  one.  The  poor  old  woman  died  on  the  twenty 
sixth  of  last  month.  I  returned  the  book  on  the  seventh  day. 
Many  travellers  have  passed  over  the  bridge  to-day.  Your  ma- 
ster calls;  go  to  him.  Is  your  mistress  at  home?  Is  Mrs.  N. 
at  home?  At  what  time  will  she  be  at  home.  She  will  not 
be  at  home  till  seven  o1  clock  in  the  evening.  The  king  sent 
him  fifty  ducats  on  his  hundredth  birth-day.  She  has  promised 
to  buy  the  telescope.  My  sisters  walk  every  day  in  the  gar- 
den. This  forest  is  full  of  fine  large  oak  trees.  What  is  the 
price  of  this  hat?  It  is  too  dear?  My  little  sister  does  not 
go  to  school  in  the  next  village.  The  sehoolmaster  has  been 
here.  I  have  not  learned  my  lesson.  He  is  a  very  ignorant 
boy.  Mr.  N.  is  a  very  obstinate  man.  Your  hat  is  on  the  table 
in  the  hall.  Her  husband  has  been  to  N.  market  to  buy  some 
sheep.     Miss  M.  has  not  seen  our  cook. 

73. 

9)Meren  fyax  bceret  l)er  tre  @ange.  SDfamgc  tee  ibag,  fom 
ffutte  grcebe  imorgen.  §t>ab  I)ar  3)c  fettbt  2)ere$  9Wober?  SDtinc 
©øftre  bitte  itte  ffrtøe  tbag.  S)ct  er  ben  fire  og  ttybenbe  2Iprif, 
tyun  bit  lomme.  9?aar  er  2)ere3  gøbfetøbag?  3)en  førfie  9Wart$. 
§t)or  fjar  3)e  fanget  benne  $ugt?  §nnbene  l)at>e  gjøet  fjete  WaU 
ten.  Wlin  93ebfte[aber  briffer  ifle  SE^ec.  ®e  brtfler  formeget  SSanb. 
©piller  be  fortepiano?  Wm  ©efter  ffat  fpttte  imorgen,  og  jeg 
flat  ffribe.  Srøin  Stfober  ffat  tbag  tale  tit  Sægen.  3eg  fom  tit- 
bage  paa  ben  fjortenbe  ®ag.  3)c  bare  meget  fattige.  £>e  fyabbe 
ingen  SBeffjæfttgelfe  og  ingen  "penge.  £>bor  ere  S^fene?  ©tørfte* 
beten  af  mine  ©tfetpte  ere  meget  flittige.  9fttn  ©øfter  Ijar  faaet 
bet  førfte  23reb  fra  2)ere3  23roberbatter,   og  jeg   bet  anbet.     -3eg 
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øttffer  S)em  en  gob  $lat  S)rt!!er  ©e  fort  £f)ee?  9?et,  jeg  brtf* 
fer  grøn  £f)ee.  Stteb  ^iHcn  $en  flrtber  ©e?  3eg  boer  i  bette 
£otel  £>btKet  dummer?  Wm  3Sen  beeb  tf  fe  f)bor  SDe  boer. 
9Jaar  retfe  £)ere$  gorcetbre?  3morgen  (Sftermibbag  tlollen  3, 
§>ar  £>e  $ara:p{t)  meb  ©em?  £>bormange  Sinter  i  (Sngelfl  tager 
£>e?     £re  om  Ugen.     -Sbag  er  bet  ben  tolbte  i  Sttaaneben. 

74. 
A  quarter,  et  fiuarteer,  gkrfrcfced,  gjertotniaar.    Why,  forfor. 
a  half,  en  (jalp.  how,  &Dorlrte*. 

time,  2tD.  that,  at. 

a  minute,  et  2)ttnilt.  because*  forbi. 

past,  forbi,  oucr.  to  cook,  at  fet}e. 

clock,  SUH]Ul)r.  struck,  flaaet.  to  boil,    feiK,    U)tJC. 

Our  gårdener  has  been  ill  more  than  half  a  year.  He  will 
relurn  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  time  to  go  to  school; 
it  is  half  past  eight  o'  clock.  By  my  watch  it  is  nearly  nine. 
Your  watch  goes  well.  If  is  ten  minutes  past  nine.  It  is  a 
quarter  past  nine.  Why  do  you  go  out  without  your  great 
coat  in  such  bad  weather?  They  promise  to  be  wi!h  us  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  For  half  a  day's  work  he  receives  not 
more  than  twelve  pence.  Why  is  not  my  servant  here?  My 
aunt  will  arrive  to-day.  How  will  she  come?  By  coach.  At 
what  time  will  she  come?  At  six,  if  the  weather  is  good.  She 
was  with  us  four  hours  and  a  quarter.  The  boy  lived  in  my 
house  a  year  and  a  quarter.  The  girl  lived  in  my  house  a 
quarter  of  a  year.  The  children  have  their  hair  cut  once  a 
quarter.  The  gårdener  says  that  the  tlowers  are  all  faded.  The 
travellers  will  arrive  sooner  than  they  intended.  How  do  you 
like  your  dinner?  Why  is  the  cook  so  late  with  the  dinner? 
Because  she  came  late  from  market.  Does  your  servant  know 
how  to  cook?  The  water  does  not  boii.  The  clock  has  struck 
the  half  hour 

75. 
Going,  paenbe.  Met,  møbte. 

coming,  femmcnfcc.  postman,  *)3oftøub. 

singing,  fynøCllbe.  washerwoman,  SSaffcrfCllC. 

reading,  Iccfcncc.  to  Wait,   at  ttentC. 

playing,  fptllenbc. 
I  am  going  into  the  country  the  week  after  next.  They 
are  coming  to  see  us  next  week.  She  is  singing,  her  brother 
is  reading,  and  her  cousin  playing  on  the  piano-forte.  As  we 
came  in  we  met  the  postman  going  out..  In  going  to  church 
we  met  your  sister.  What  is  Mary  doing?  She  is  dressing 
herself.      They  are  not  learning   their  lessons,  they  are  singing. 
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Why  are  the  dogs  barking  so?  They  are  barking  at  the  lame 
old  beggar.  You  are  hurting  me.  The  washerwoman  is  waiting 
for  her  money.  Have  you  been  waiting  long?  What  are  you 
speaking  of?  We  are  speaking  of  Mr.  N.  I  was  not  talking 
of  you.  The  childern  were  amusing  themselves  with  the  cat 
and  her  kittens.  It  is  raining.  It  was  raining  yesterday  all 
day.  It  has  been  raining  all  the  morning.  Is  the  water  boil- 
ing?  Fetch  me  some  boiling  water.  I  have  been  taking  a 
walk.  You  have  been  deceiving  me.  My  father  is  busy  writ- 
ing.  Your  uncle  is  writing  a  letter.  Where  are  you  going? 
We  are  going  out  to  dinner.  John  has  been  milking  the  cows 
in  the  meadow.  The  flowers  are  beginning  to  fade.  I  did  not 
see  her,  the  maid  said  she  was  out,  but  I  saw  that  she  was 
cooking.  The  scholars  are  going  home  from  school.  They  have 
been  following  us  a  long  time.  We  met  him  in  the  forest,  he 
had  been  taking  a  walk  with  his  childern.  What  are  you 
eating?     I  am  eating  an  apple. 

76. 

I  willv  jeg  ml.  I  could,  jeg  funfce. 

I  would,  jeg  mtøe.  I  must,  jeg  maa. 

I  shall,  jeg  (Tal. 

I  should>  jeg  ffulfce.  if,  bcrfom. 

I  may>  jeg  maa,  fan,  tør.  dark,  mørf. 

I  might,  jeg  maatte,  funfce,  turfce.  to  let,  at  lafcc. 

I  can,  jeg  fan. 

I  will  do  it  if  I  can.  It  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not 
see  our  horses''  heads.  He  said  I  might  go  with  him  if  I  would. 
He  will  not  let  his  children  learn  French.  Shall  I  visit  him? 
Mr  N.  should  visit  his  sick  bro ther.  We  should  do  all  the  good 
we  can.  She  would  give  him  some  money  if  she  had  it.  They 
shall  be  punished  if  they  do  not  learn  their  lesson.  She  shall 
have  some  new  dresses  at  Christmas.  May  I  go  to-morrow  to 
visit  my  grandfather?  Yes,  if  it  does  not  rain.  Can  she  speak 
English?  Can  you  write  an  English  letter?  I  cannot.  He 
could  not  let  us  know  in  time.  We  must  write  every  day  if 
we  wish  to  improve.  She  can  not  say  her  A  B  C.  Can  you 
refuse  me  this  litlle  favour?  Will  you  come  vilh  me?  She  shall 
not  go  out  if  she  does  not  know  her  lessons.  How  could  this 
cap  be  made  for  so  little  money?  Why  may  we  not  play  in 
the  garden?  May  we  play  in  the  room  ?  Do  not  play  with 
fire  you  may  be  burnt.  Can  you  use  this  pen?  She  must  not 
drink  so  much  cold  water.  Can  you  tell  me  what  o'  clock  it 
is?     If  I  did  as  you  wish,  my    father    might    blame    me.       He 
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might  have  been  much  happier  than    he   was.       Let  him  go  to 
play. 

77. 

-Seg  gaaer  (am  going)  nu  t)iem.  ®a  jeg  lom  i  SJcerelfet, 
fang  t)un,  og  t)enbe$  23rober  fpiftebe  ^iano!  @aar  ®e  ub? 
£>bab  gjør  SDc?  3eg  ffrtøer  et  33reb  til  min  (Søjler.  $\xn 
banbfebe  Ijete  batten.  SBørncnc  flntbe  ffrtøe,  og  be  fpitbe  Siben. 
3eg  t)abbe  latbet  en  Ijafø  £ime,  ba  min  £jener  lom.  jomfru 
9?.  fmigrer  bem.  §fcab  fpifer  3)e?  3eg  begtynber  neto£  (just 
beginning)  at  ffrtøe.  ©rengene  faae  ©ereS  gaber  lomme.  3St 
maae  rctfe  ibag.  DJJaae  t)i  lomme  tiblig?  San  ®e  imorgen  fpife 
tit  SOZtbbag  ljo$  o«?  5ftet,  Jeg  Ian  tf  fe,  forbi  jeg  er  inciteret  tit 
min  33rober.  ®erfom  £)e  ille  Ian  jlribe  meb  eet  2t)3,  Ian  3)c 
tage  to.  Som  nærmere,  at  jeg  Ian  fee  £)em.  San  ®e  tate 
granjf?  3eg  Ian  ille.  9Km  Søjler  Ian  gaae  berfyen,  naar  tømt 
bit.  SSit  ®e  gaa  meb  mig?  3bag  Ian  jeg  ille.  ©erfom  fjan 
ffntbe  flrtøe,  tab  mig  fee  93rebet.    SSi  bille  lefce  meb  3)ig. 

78. 
To  kmt,  at  ftrtffe.  to  gather,  at  pluffe. 

to  show,  at  infe.  to  take,  at  tacje. 

purse,  5J)ung.  breakfast,  grofoff. 

here,  t)er.  while,  mcDcn*. 

bootv  StØPle.  to  read>   at  Iccfe. 

shoemaker,  Sfomagci'.  a  page,  en  St&C 

William,  ÉiltKim.  or,  eller. 

yet,  enbllU.  to  steal,  at  ftjttlfc 

I  cannot  show  you  the  picture;  my  father  has  sent  it  to 
be  cleaned.  The  ink  I  am  using  is  very  thick.  The  shoemaker 
says  he  cannot  mend  your  boots.  She  is  knitting  a  purse  for 
her  grandmother.  She  was  coming  here  when  I  met  her.  She 
comes  here  every  day.  John  is  mending  a  pen.  He  mends 
pens  very  well.  William  cannont  yet  mend  a  pen.  You  may 
walk  in  the  garden  but  not  gather  any  flowers.  I  shall  take 
my  breakfast  wThile  you  are  learning  your  lesson.  Have  your 
brothers  received  any  letters?  Yes  they  are  reading  them  now. 
Will  you  write  a  letter,  or  read  a  page?  I  caught  the  boy 
stealing  apples.  The  boys  must  not  go  out  till  I  return.  Mam- 
ma,  may  I  play  in  the  garden?  I  should  like  to  meet  Mr.  N. 
again.  We  looked  for  a  long  time  but  we  could  see  nothing 
of  him.  His  father  said  that  his  son  would  return  soon.  He 
said  that  he  should  lose  by  this  business.  Wre  should  not  know 
which  way  to  go.  My  sisters  would  not  know  wrhat  to  do. 
I  should  love  her  very  much   if  she    was  more  amiable.       She 
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would  come  and  see  us  every  day  if  she  could.  If  I  did  not 
pass  my  time  agreeably  it  would  be  my  own  fault.  My  føther 
and  mother  would  be  very  happy  if  you  would  visit  them. 

79. 

I  ought,  je<j  bør  etter  ImrDe.       Clothes,  flæber. 
winter,  Sinter,  summer,  (Sommer. 

exercise,  BUH;  SctWøelfe.  to  think,  at  tCCtltt. 

to  get,  Mtflt\  to  trave],  VCtfe. 

stout,  ttjf,  feefc.  Spain>  Spanien. 

too,  altformener.  to  offer,  ttlWe. 

Your  friend  is  ill  you  ought  to  visit  him.  You  ought  not 
to  laugh  at  that  poor  old  man.  He  ought  to  recéive  his  money. 
He  must  be  very  poor.  Ought  we  to  refuse  him  this  favour? 
I  should  not  have  done  it  but  he  persuaded  me.  The  children 
ought  to  have  warm  dresses  for  the  winter.  You  would  have 
finished  your  exercise  if  you  had  been  more  diligent.  Your  sis- 
ter  should  take  more  exercise,  she  is  getting  too  stout.  WTiat 
are  you  making  now?  We  are  making  some  clothes  for  the 
poor.  Where  do  you  think  of  going  next  summer?  I  think 
of  going  to  Hamburg.  Where  is  your  fathernow?  He  is  tra- 
velling in  Spain.  He  has  been  travelling  more  than  a  year.  I 
never  come  to  you  but  I  find  you  writing.  That  child  is  always 
eating.  I  like  reading.  I  do  not  like  punishing  the  children, 
but  I  must  do  it  sometimes.  My  parents  are  taking  a  walk  in 
the  garden.  Does  your  sister  learn  singing?  No,  but  she  is 
always  singing.  Is  she  improved  in  her  French?  I  do  not 
think  so.  What  are  you  thinking  of?  I  was  thinking  that  the 
bonnet  would  not  be  improved  by  the  red  riband.  I  would  not 
buy  the  dress  at  that  price.  If  it  was  offered  to  me  I  would 
not  have  it.  I  should  not  buy  the  dress  because  I  could  not 
find  the  money.  Your  cousin  is  getting  very  pretty.  The  maid 
is  milking  the  cows. 

80. 
Gentleman,  £erre.  Folly,  SaarfFab. 

loudly,  tyMtffi  met)   im  9tøft.  to  fry>   at   ttCQC. 

to  lock,  atjuffe  i  £aa$.  to  wam,  at  aDpare. 

cupboard,  S fab.  to  wound,  at  faare. 

master,  herrer.  musket-ball,  (SkrøfUgle. 

pupil>  ©let).  to  bathe,  at  bah1. 

soldier,  Solbat.  arrow,  ^til. 

Who  calls?     It  is  lhe  gentleman    calling    his    servant.       I 

am   calied  to  dinner.        He    does  not  call  you  he  calls  his  dog. 

Why   does  he  call  so  loudly?     I  cannot    lock    the    box.        The 

box  is  locked.       The  cat  was  locked  in  the  cupboard.       John, 
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why  did  you  lock  the  cat  in  the  cupboard?  I  did  not.  The 
master  will  punish  his  pupil.  The  pupil  will  be  punished  for 
his  fault.  We  are  punished  for  our  folly.  The  cook  is  frying 
fish.  The  soldiers  warned  us  of  the  danger.  We  were  warned 
of  the  danger  in  time.  An  arrow  wounded  the  prince.  The 
general  was  wounded  by  a  musket  bal!.  I  am  going  to  bathe. 
Do  you  like  bathing?  When  I  was  a  child  I  was  bathed  in 
cold  water  every  morning.  Mr.  N.  could  not  find  the  tele- 
scope;  have  you  seen  it?  Your  master  has  been  praising  your 
exercise.  He  praises  himself  and  his  friends.  The  fish  have 
been  fried  a  long  time.  These  sticks  were  cut  by  the  boys. 
My  sister  has  been  praised  by  all  the  family.  The  picture  was 
painted  by  Miss  M.  It  is  said  that  this  architect  will  be  em- 
ployed  by  the  king  to  finish  the  new  palace.  Our  old  horse 
was  sold  yeslerday.  They  had  been  persuaded  that  the  metal 
was  gold.  The  gold  had  been  melted  and  made  into  ducats. 
The  children  had  been  washed  and  combed,  and  looked  very 
pretty.  The  letter  may  be  delivered  this  evening.  He  may  be 
dressing.     He  cannot  be  dressed  yet. 

81. 
3eg  ffufbe  retfe  tbag,  berfom  jeg  I;abbe  en  bebre  §eft  §bor* 
for  [triller  ©c  tf  fe  ibag?  £>borfor  græber  ®e?  ®erfom  bd 
bar  gobt  2?etr,  btlbe  jeg  tage  min  l)btbe  Sjote  paa.  £>an  bteb 
brcebt  af  en  @ebcer-$ngte.  25or  $ol  Ian  loge  meget  gobt  3eg 
ffutbe  ffrtbe  til  min  $en,  berfom  jeg  fjabbe  £tb.  Sebe  3)ere3 
gorcetbre  enbnu?  SDct  Uffe  Sam  tebebe  enbnn  tmorge&  ®erfom 
bi  t)abbe  3Stm,  bUbe  bi  ille  brille  btttt  flette  ØL  ®enne  9tob 
bteb  fanget  i  ©lobem  £>ar  2>e  fofgt  ®ere$  £>unb?  §bormange 
^enge  Ijar  £)e  faaet?  Wm  SKober  er  ft>g,  flat  jeg  [jente  Scegen? 
^eneren  er  gaaet  nb,  jeg  bit  lalbe  paa  £jenefte:ptgen.  S5t  bitte 
fenbe  en  fnrb  ^rugt  tit  bor  Xante.  §borfor  gtber  ©e  mig  ille 
Stefljufet?  SftebenS  S)e  fpiller,  bit  jeg  ffribe,  ©et  er  behageligt 
at  retfe  i  (Sngtanb,  men  bet  er  btyrt.  $otbe  33abe  ere  behagelige 
om  ©ommeren.  §an  tober  at  lomme  tilbage.  §an  bober  ille, 
Ijan  Ian  ille  lomme  tilbage.  §an  er  lommen  ben  een  og  ttybenbc 
2ttart&  §an  mt  ille  nbgtbe  faamange  $enge.  ©e  lomme  ftebfe 
om  £or$bagen*  £an  bit  Inn  bære  f)er  attfor  ttblig.  SSi  bitbe 
Ijøbe  §mfet,  men  bet  er  attfor  btyrt. 

82. 

Be,  peer.  Tell,  fik}  Burn,  brccnfc. 

have,  t)afl.  speak,  tal.  invite,  illDbtyt). 

dcS  djør.  give,  <}iu.  pay,  tKtal. 
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go,  cjaae.  eat,  fpu$.  buy,  fjøb. 

come,  fom.  drink,  fertf .  mend,   forbobre,  iftatlfcfcctte. 

stay,  blit>.  learn,  lær.  back,  tilbage,  iøjen. 

listen,  lt)t.  sell,   fæld. 

Be  good,  and  you  will  be  loved.  Have  new  clothes  but 
let  them  be  cheap.  Do  what  I  tell  you.  Go  to  the  gårdener 
and  tell  him  to  send  in  some  fruit.  Come  when  you  like. 
Stay  a  little;  my  brolher  will  soon  be  liere.  Listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  Speak  English. 
Give  me  your  pen  to  mend.  Eat  a  little  bread.  Drink  water 
but  not  wine.  Learn  your  lesson  well  and  you  shall  have  an 
apple.  Burn  this  letter  as  soon  as  you  have  read  it.  Invite 
him  to  dine  with  us.  Pay  the  poor  women  their  money. 
Sell  the  carriage  and  buy  another  horse.  Mend  the  hole  in 
my  stocking.  Have  the  windows  mended.  Have  your  hair 
combed.  Be  useful  to  your  poor  neighbours.  Do  go  into  the 
room  and  see  what  the  children  are  doing.  Come  and  dine 
with  us  to-day.  Stay  for  me,  I  shall  not  be  long.  Do  not 
listen  to  him,  he  knows  not  what  he  says.  Tell  your  sisters 
to  write  soon.  Write  as  soon  as  you  can.  Remain  here  till 
I  come  back.  Let  him  rernain  with  us.  Let  us  go  to  Baden. 
Let  them  go  to  bathe.  Give  the  child  a  glass  of  cold  water. 
Let  them  take  a  little  sugar  in  their  tea.  Read  the  letter  again. 
Do  not  bring  boiling  water.  Shew  me  what  you  have  found. 
Let  him  know  what  is  to  be  paid.  Look  at  him.  Do  not  de- 
ceive  me.  Let  her  dance  if  sne  pleases.  Let  us  learn  our  les- 
sons.  Do  not  hurt  your  little  brother.  Comb  your  hair.  Let 
him  have  some  money. 

83. 

To  put,  at  fættc,  tøgtø  To  bring,  at  bringe. 

put,  fæt.  bring,  bring, 

cup,  .ftep.  a  pair,  et  tyai. 

eye,  Øte.  kind,   £liK}£,   2m. 

dark,   fort.  to  prefer,  at  føretræffe. 

milk-pail,  SDtelfef^ailD.  spectacles,  drillet'. 

to  set,  at  cjaae  neD.  yellow,  fluul. 

Put  the  cup  on  the  table.  Do  you  not  think  that  lady's 
eyes  are  darker  than  my  sister's?  Bring  me  the  book  which 
lies  on  the  table  in  the  next  room.  Do  not  be  always  Iaugh- 
ihg.  Tell  John  to  take  the  milk-pajls  into  the  mendow  and 
milk  the  cows.  Will  you  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  for  me?  What 
kind  of  gloves  will  you  have?  I  prefer  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
Mary,  bring  me  my  spectacles.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
Mr.  N\s  house.      Do   go   and  see  if  dinner  is  on  the  table.      Give 
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the  baby  to  your  sister,  and  go  and  boil  some  milk.  Sbow  me 
your  new  dress.  It  is  locked  up  in  the  blue  room.  Let  the 
coachman  clean  the  new  carriage.  Take  some  more  pie.  I 
cannot  eat  any  more.  You  do  not  eat  any  thing.  I  cannot  be 
eating  all  day.  Do  you  prefer  spectacles  wilh  white  or  green 
glass?  My  father's  spectacles  are  green.  Should  we  not  pay 
the  butcher  to-day?  To-morrow  will  do.  He  ought  to  have 
his  money  to-day.  Ask  the  cook  if  she  has  been  to  market. 
Do  not  make  yourselves  too  warm  with  dancing.  If  any  body 
comes,  say  I  am  not  at  home.  If  fish  is  cheap  buy  some.  Go 
to  his  house  at  twelve  o'  clock,  and  you  will  find  him  at  home. 
Rise  when  the  sun  rises,  and  go  to  bed  when  the  sun  sets. 
Write  your  exercises  011  other  paper.  Let  all  these  writings 
be  burnt.  Let  the  house  be  sold  for  what  it  will  fetch.  Be 
warned  by  me.  Let  the  books  be  bound  in  leather.  Be  more 
careful  of  your  money.     Let  it  not  be  said  that  you  are  idle. 

84. 
Appetite,  Sippetit.  Early,  ttMtg.  Spring,  goraur. 

to  hope,  at   t)da!'C.  bread,  SM'ØD. 

to  forget,  at  forglemme.  butter,  Smør. 

during,  imefccnS.  cheese,  Oft. 

absence,  ftraMt'elfc.  a  piece,  et  Stt)ffe 

to  breakfast,   at  fpife  gl'ofoft.    a  plate,  m  Salkvfcn. 

Come  to  breakfast.  I  have  no  appetite.  Get  up  early 
every  morning  and  you  will  soon  get  an  appetite.  Do  not 
forget  me  during  my  absence.  Do  not  forget  your  dear  little 
Charles.  My  uncle,  aunt  and  cousin  were  breakfasting  in  the 
garden.  We  returned  from  the  country  as  early  as  seven  o1 
clock.  We  talk  of  going  to  Paris  early  in  the  spring.  Take  a 
little  bread  and  butter.  Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  cheese. 
Bring  a  plate.  Put  the  bread  and  cheese  on  the  plate.  Do 
you  find  the  butter  good?  I  never  eat  butter.  His  brother 
never  eats  more  than  once  a  day,  We  found  Mr.  N.  at  dinner. 
My  umbrella  cannot  be  found.  They  were  in  the  room  eating 
bread  and  cheese.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  piece  more. 
Take  a  glass  of  wine.  Is  butter  cheap  here?  Let  us  hope 
that  all  is  for  the  best.  Bly  sister  hopes  to  go  to  London  in 
the  spnng.  Play  a  little  on  the  piano.  Answer  me:  where 
have  you  been?  They  hope  to  stay  with  you  some  weeks. 
Why  do  you  not  answer  when  I  speak  to  you?  Mrs.  N.  for- 
gets  her  promises.  Why  does  she  not  answer  my  letters?  Send 
me  an  answer  by  the  first  post.  Put  on  your  new  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  then  come  to  dinner.        Lock  the  desk,  and  then 

5* 
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take  this  letter  to  your  uncle's.  Think  of  me  sometimes  when 
I  am  not  here.  Might  I  write  to  you  now  and  then?  I  can- 
not  tell  how  tired  I  am.  Let  the  goose  be  killed  for  to-mor- 
row's  dinner.     It  may  be  killed  now  if  John  has  time. 

85. 

SDtøfc  £errer  foife  3ntet.  @ib  o3  fire  Støretfer  og  fire 
©enge.  £borIebe3  fcelger  S)c  93inen?  £t>or  ere  bore  Dberljoler? 
(§r  fåirlen  langt  Ijerfra?  S)en  er  ille  meget  langt  borte.  3eg 
ffat  flribe  et  23reb,  og  jeg  ^ar  intet  33lcell)nu3.  ®et  er  en  @ng* 
Icenber,  fom  ille  taler  meget  £t)bff.  Soljan,  glem  ille,  at  jeg 
tmorgen  maa  ftaae  tiblig  op.  33ring  mig  ©mør  og  33røb,  men 
ille  Dft.  8ob  mig  at  beføge  min  9Wober  ofte  unber  min  grabces 
relfe.  Sellerienen  er  itu.  SSi  Ijaabe,  at  {jan  fnart  bil  lomme. 
SSeiret  er  meget  lotbt,  forfor  fjar  35e  ille  3lb?  S)ette  §>mt$  er 
tlle  bteben  fnlbført  førenb  i  2laret  atten  fjnnbrebe  og  to  og  f^rge^ 
ttybe.  £>er  er  hotellet,  ©enne  gamle  33t>  l)ar  fire  ^nnbrebe  og 
fire  og  fejti  $ufe,  og  tre  titfinbe  og  to  og  ttybe  -Snbbtyggere.  2ftin 
33en,  2)u  l;ar  bebre  SHne  enb  jeg,  fee  paa  bet  og  fig  mig,  Ijbab 
bet  Ian  Deere.  -3eg  beeb,  at  ©e  f)ar  talt  ilbe  om  mig.  Sftogle 
£imer  —  og  benne  fmulle  $one  bar  ille  mere.  £>bor  bi  bare 
glabe  og  Ityllelige,  ba  t)an  lom. 

86. 

To  take,  at  taqt.  To  mistake,  at  tai]C  fcil. 

took,  tog.  mistook,  tOjJ  fcil. 

taken,  taflet,  mistaken,  t(l(jet  fctl. 

to  shake,  rflfte.  after,  efter, 

shook,  rtjffefce.  violently,  Uølfcfemt. 

shaken,  lljffft.  ground,  30l'D. 

to  forsake,  fcriabe.  scarcely,  neppc. 

forsook,  ferlot).  to  stand,  at  ftaae. 

forsaken,  forladt. 
He  forsook  all  his  friends.  After  coming  out  of  the  wa- 
ter  the  dog  shook  himself  violently.  My  cousin  took  every 
thing  that  was  offered  to  him.  Our  neighbour  mistook  me  for 
my  brother.  Our  servant  mistook  the  house.  The  money  was 
taken  out  of  my  father's  desk  last  night.  He  was  mistaken  in 
what  he  said.  The  ground  was  shaken  so  violently  that  we 
could  scarcely  stand.  Is  not  my  father  mistaken?  The  gårde- 
ner has  taken  the  fruit  to  market.  Somebody  has  been  taking 
my  penknife.  All  his  false  friends  have  forsaken  him.  He  sees 
himself  forsaken  by  every  one.  When  the  winter  comes  all 
the  singing  birds  forsake  us.  My  mother  took  us  all  to  see  the 
new  bridge.     She  shook  from  head  to  foot.      Her  husband  says 
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he  cannot  be  mistaken.      The  boy  who  took  the  apples  shall  be 
punished.     Do  not  shake  the  table. 

87. 
To  break,  at  bntfe,  flaac  i  Stoffer.        To  wear,  at  berre  (vaa  fig). 

broke,  brøfc).  wore,  l)ai\ 

broken,  bruDt.  worn,  baarct. 

to  bear,  at  bære,  taalc.  pain,  Smertf. 

bore,  bar.  to  complain,  at  beflugc  ftø. 

borne,  baaret.  monkey,  %bt. 

to  tear,  at  riøe  i  Støffer.  to  snatch,  at  fnatrøc. 

tore,  rcp  i  Staffer,  quite,  ganffc,  alfcclee. 

torn,  reret  i  Stt)ffcr.  saucer,  UnDcrfpp. 

The  cat  broke  the  saucer.  The  boy  bore  the  pain  with- 
out  complaining.  My  sister  wore  the  same  dress  all  the  win- 
ter.  The  monkey  snatched  at  the  paper  and  tore  it  to  pieces. 
The  table  was  broken  to  pieces.  He  was  taken  from  the  ground 
quite  dead.  He  took  the  stick  and  broke  it.  Who  can  have 
broken  our  windows?  Her  gown  was  much  torn,  and  she  had 
several  holes  in  her  stockings.  You  wear  your  hair  long,  I 
wear  mine  short.  How  long  do  you  think  I  have  worn  these 
boots?  Such  dresses  are  not  worn  now.  This  apple  tree  has 
borne  much  fruit  this  year.  You  complain  of  me  for  having 
torn  a  leaf  of  your  book.  Why  did  you  snatch  it  away?  Who 
has  broken  his  arm?  Did  you  lay,  your  brother?  My  bro- 
ther's  leg-  and  not  his  arm  is  broken.  Can  you  not  mend  my 
torn  gloves?  What  bonnets  are  worn  this  winter?  Tear  up 
this  paper  after  reading  it.  That  child  breaks  every  thing  it 
comes  near.  It  takes  nearly  half  au  hour  to  write  two  pages. 
The  cold  this  winter  is  scarcely  to  be  borne.  I  can  bear  cold 
better  than  heat. 

88. 

To  stand,  at  ffaae.  Corner,  bjørne. 

stood,  ffitf,  )taact  to  read,  at  tø'fr. 

to  bleed,  at  MøDe.  read,  tøffC,  tøfl 

bled,  bløDtC,  bløDt.  to  meet,  at  møfce. 

to  feed,  at  $ivc  at  fptfe,  at  føre.    met,  møDtc,  møDr. 

fed,  ^au,  (ituet  at  ftnfe.  beggar,  Stggcr. 

to  faint,  at  falfce  t  2Ifmagt.  across,  cDcr,  trøs  ører. 

to  dig,  at  graue.  road,  tankeret 

to  lead,  at  føre,  lefcé.  poultry,  5?j<rrfræ. 

led,  førte,  ført.  story,  £tftoric. 

My  brother  led  the  blind  beggar  across  the  road.  The 
wound  bled  so  much  that  she  fainted.  After  digging  in  the 
garden  she  fed  the  poultry.  We  stood  on  the  bridge  a  long 
time.      Henry  met  the  gårdener  coming  across  the  field.       She 
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read  a  lang  story  to  her  mother  every  evening.  Have  the  dogs 
been  fed?  Your  little  boy  bas  read  so  well  that  I  will  give  hira 
a  penny.  They  have  met  your  brother  in  the  forest.  Will  you 
meet  me  to-morrow  at  one  o'  clock?  Where  will  you  stand? 
We  have  stood  here  nearly  two  hours.  What  has  led  you 
here?  She  took  me  by  the  hånd  and  led  me  into  the  room. 
Lead  the  horse  to  the  water.  One  man  can  lead  a  horse  to 
the  water  but  twenty  cannot  make  him  drink.  John  reads  very 
well.  Every  one  read  a  short  story.  He  is  standing  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  My  finger  has  bled  during  the  night.  I 
must  go  tfnd  feed  the  horses  in  the  stable.  Have  you  fed  your 
bird  and  given  it  some  water.  We  have  taken  a  walk  this 
morning. 

89. 
£>cm  gjorbe  t)ber  3)ag  en  ©pabfeertonr  efter  9J?ibbag$maat= 
tibet  Sltminbetig  bære  Qbinbeme  ©merten  bebre  enb  2ftænbene. 
-3eg  Ijar  Iceft  om  en  bis  Songe,  at  f)an  fjberlen  Innbe  tæfe  eller 
ffribe.  Skæfte  3tar  bit  bette  Sfofentræ  bære  ntje  9^ofer.  SSt  ftobe 
netop  foran  $>oteUet^  ®ør,  ba  SSognrn  lom.  £)enne  ©abe  førte 
o3  tit  23roen.  §an  tog  bet  fra  mig,  og  gab  bet  tit  fin  93rober. 
Sif  f)bent  t)ar  ®e  faaet  bet?  ®en  font  tæfte  bebft  fif  en  ©ItCing. 
SSørnene  |abe  Iceft  to  Sinter.  ^aar  3)e  lommer  titbage,  før 
35ere§  33rober  tit  ©foten.  £)erfom  jeg  Ijabbe  ftaaet  faatænge  font 
5De,  ffntbe  jeg  bære  meget  træt  -3eg  l)ar  aCerebe  ftaaet  mere 
enb  tre  Sinter.  §>an  gtl  at  fpabfere  meb  fin  33ebftefaber.  §an 
fpørger,  om  ©c  Ian  tcefe  meget  gobt  §ar  Sotjan  ftaaet  be  to 
Staffer  ijtytfer.  ®en  jialfett  fiubff  $ar  bmbt  Senet  Sftin  ©ø= 
fter  f)ar  rebet  fin  Sjote  ifttjller.  -3eg  møbte  en  33en,  fom  fagbe 
mig,  at  §err  &♦  fyabbe  folgt  fit  $xm$. 

90. 

To  eat,  at  ftufc.  Sang,  fang. 

eat,  ate,  fjnftC.  sung,  fjUliget. 

eaten,   fptil't.  to  bite,  at  btbc. 

to  beat,  at  flaae.  bit,  bceO. 

beat,  floi],  bitten,  bifrt. 

beaten,  flaact.  pear,   tyCCl'C 

to  begin,   at  bCiU)fl&C.  service,   (Sufcétjencfte. 

began,   tH'fltønfcte.  already,  allcrcfcC. 

begun,  begt)Hfct.  to  enter,  at  jjaae  infc). 

to  sing,  at  fønøe. 

The    horse    eat    some  bread  from    the  young  man's  hånd. 

Who  has  eaten  all  the  apples?  His  mother  often  beats  him 
for  not  learning  his  lesson.        Why    have    you    beaten  my  little 
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To  do,  at  ajøre. 
did,  dpr&c. 

done,  gjort. 

to  go,  at  Qaac. 

went,  (]t£. 
gone,  qaact. 


Without,  ufcen. 
trouble>  $(Øte. 
danger,  $are. 

matter,  Slarfaø,  @ajj,  Sing. 

breath,   5lanfcC. 


brother?  The  boy  was  beaten  for  stealing  some  pears.  The 
service  was  already  begun  when  we  entered  the  church.  The 
weather  begins  to  be  warmer.  She  began  to  see  her  faults. 
My  daughter  has  begun  to  knit  a  purse  for  her  grandmother. 
My  cousin  is  learning  to  sing.  She  sang  only  once.  Miss  N. 
has  sung  several  times  at  your  aunfs.  The  dog  bit  my  young- 
est  sister  in  the  leg.  My  finger  was  bitten  yesterday  by  the 
cat.  I  cannot  begin  the  work  till  to-morrow.  Her  youngest 
child  is  beginning  to  speak.  He  scarcely  eats  any  thing.  I 
cannot  eat,  I  have  no   appetite. 

91. 

To  bear,  at  føDC. 

bare,   føbte 

born*  føfct. 

to  run,  at  løbe. 

ran>   løb 

run,  løbet. 
How  do  you  do  to-day?  I  did  it  without  any  trouble. 
You  have  not  done  much  to-day.  She  goes  every  morning  to 
market  with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  Where  he  went  I  cannot 
tell.  My  cousin  is  gone  to  Rome.  He  has  gone  to  get  a  coach. 
They  went  over  the  bridge  and  into  the  meadow.  He  was 
born  on  the  twenty  first  of  December.  The  baby  was  horn  on 
the  twenty  seventh  of  August.  I  do  not  know  where  he  was 
born.  Do  not  run  into  auy  danger.  All  the  neighbours  ran 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  We  have  run  ourselves  out 
of  breath.  You  have  done  what  you  ought  not  to  have  done. 
Go  into  the  next  room  and  bring  me  the  umbrella.  He  goes 
to  church  every  Sunday.  1  went  last  year  to  Verona  and  shall 
go  this  year  to  Berlin.  You  do  not  know  how  fast  we  can 
run.  He  is  gone  to  bathe  in  the  river.  As  I  was  going  to 
bathe  I  met  him.  It  rains  fast  but  you  cannot  go  out  with  that 
broken  umbrella  The  stick  was  broken  when  I  took  it.  He 
promised   to  meet  me  at  two  ovclock,    but  he  has  not  done  it. 

92 

To  grow,  at  uere. 
grew)  porte, 
grown,   DOi'Ct. 

inch,  Somme. 

terribly,  fnjitfelu]. 
to  sleep,  at  foce. 
ab  o  ve,  øuer. 

wall,  >Diuur,  S5a\j. 
cock,  «£>ane. 
only,  alene,  blot. 


To  crow,  at  gale. 
crew,  flaleDe. 
crowed>  crown,  c]a!ef. 
to  blow,  at  b!æ?c. 
blew,  biæffe. 

blown,  Mffff. 
smoke,  9?ø$. 
to  know,  at  ofte,  fjenDf. 

knew,  MDfte. 
known,  Dtt)ft. 


Since,  fiDcn. 
against,   illløfc. 
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When  the  cock  crew  I  looked  at  my  watch.  My  little 
niece  has  grown  four  inches  since  last  year.  Last  night  the 
wind  blew  so  terribly  thai  I  could  not  sleep.  The  first  time  I 
met  him  I  knew  him.  I  knew  that  your  sisters  could  sing. 
She  has  known  her  neighbour's  wife  a  long  time.  My  hair 
grows  very  fast.  Has  your  sister  grown  much  in  the  last  six 
monlhs?  Is  she  much  grown  ?  He  improved  as  he  grew  up. 
The  tree  grew  some  inches  above  the  wall.  Did  the  cock 
crow?  The  wind  has  blown  down  the  new  house.  I  eat  too 
much  yesterday  and  was  very  ill  The  wind  blew  so  violently 
that  it  filled  the  room  with  smoke.  They  eat  some  bread  and 
drank  some  milk.  The  miee  ran  round  the  room.  In  a  few 
days  he  went  out  to  look  for  some  pieces  of  stick  to  make  a 
fire.  The  cook  beat  the  dog  who  ran  to  his  master.  The 
doctor  shook  his  head. 

93. 

§an  l;ar  gjort  bet  imob  min  33iftie.  £bortebe$  feber  ®e? 
§borlebe3  feber  min  23rober?  Sjenber  SDe  benne  §erre?  3eg 
fyar  fjenbt  l)am  lang  £ib.  9laar  retfer  5)e  til  bonbon?  £)enne 
331omft  bojer  i  ctffe  £>aber*  @aae  iffe  i  ©rceSfet  £ab  o3  nu 
ftrife  til  9Kibbag.  ©aae  paa  ©ereé  25ærelfe.  33or  §>ane  galebe 
Sloffen  fire  imorgeS.  §an  fpifte  blot  fort  23røb,  og  braf  blot 
25anb.  ©ibfte  (Sommer  bar  jeg  i  ^arfo  §abbe  l)an  læft  btt 
lange  33reb?  35ette  Xm  f)ar  boyet  meget  ^nrtigt  Wrn  33rober 
■Soljan  er  reift  til  $merifa.  3)e  maa  gibe  ©jceéfene  at  fpife* 
©erfom  jeg  Ijabbe  bibft,  at  £)e  bar  befl jceftiget,  flulbe  jeg  iffe  fjabe 
beføgt  S)em, 

94. 
To  awake,  at  PCCfff.  Made,  gjorlu*,  fljort. 

awoke,  rccffct?c.  to  pay,  at  bctaie 

awaked,  Mffet  paid,  betalte,  jfectalt. 

to  come,  at  femme.  overcast,  beDceffct  mc&  Sftjcr. 

came,  fem.  sky,  £tmmcl. 

come,  fommcn.  thoughtful,  tanfcfulfc. 

to  become,  at  MitJC.  serious,  aluorltg. 

to  hold,  at  Ijolfre.  lately>  ntjliii 

held,  belbt.  to  mount,  ffiøe  op,  frigc  til  £eft. 

to  make,  at  fljørc.  noise,  otøt. 

He  was  awaked  by  his  servant  early  in  the  morning.  He 
came  to  the  table  and  took  up  a  larg»e  knife.  I  am  come  to 
stay  with  you  some  weeks.  The  sky  became  overcast.  She  has 
become  lately  very  thoughtful  ?.nd  serious.  The  gentleman  held 
the  horse  for  the  lady  to  mount.  I  made  my  father  very  angry 
this  morning.     You  have  not  paid  enough.     I  have  paid  too  much. 
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Hold  the  dog;  do  not  let  him  come  near  me.  Can  you  make 
a  good  pen?  The  tailor  has  made  me  a  very  handsome  coat. 
My  sisler  has  made  me  a  present  of  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
needles.  He  was  paying  his  men  when  your  brothers  came. 
Do  not  let  him  come  twice  for  his  money,  pay  him  at  once. 
The  young  man  became  more  diligent.  Do  not  make  so  much 
noise.  You  must  not  eat  this  fruit,  it  wil  make  you  ill.  I 
was  awaked  by  the  noise.  The  shoes  must  be  made  larger; 
they  are  too  small.  My  father  made  me  get  up  at  six  o'  clock 
every  morning.  He  makes  many  faults  in  speaking.  I  have  known 
this  gentleman  some  years.  He  knew  how  to  make  and  mend 
boots  ands  shoes,  but  nothing  more. 

95. 
To  bind,  bound,  bound,  at  btllDC  (tnfcbhlfce)  banfct,  bunfcet. 
to  find,  found.  found,  at  fttlfce,  fanDt,   fltnbct. 

to  grind,  ground,  ground,  at  male,  malefce,  malet. 

to  give,   gave,  given,    at  flUUV   (jat!,   QiNU 
to  speak,  spoke,  spoken,  at  tale,  talte,  talt 

to  bid,  bade,  bidden,  at  befale,  befalefce,  befalet. 

robber,  Siøuer  linen,  gærret. 

morocco,  Saffian.  hare,  £are. 

bookbinder,  ^oøbin&cr.     corn,  ,Korn.        almost,  næften. 

The  robbers  bound  him  band  and  foot  and  were  going  to 
kill  him.  The  bookbinder  has  bound  the  books  in  morocco 
leather.  My  books  are  bound  in  linen.  We  found  the  old  man 
at  work  making  baskets.  What  kave  you  found?  I  have  found 
a  penknife.  My  dogs  found  a  hare  in  the  meadow  and  kllled 
it.  The  man  is  taking  his  corn  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 
What  would  I  not  give  to  have  such  good  children.  He  gave 
the  old  woman  some  money  and  said  she  might  come  again  the 
next  day.  What  have  you  done  with  the  book?  I  have  given 
it  to  your  brother.  My  uncle  has  given  me  a  new  watch.  I 
gave  him  nothing  but  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of 
beer.  Have  you  spoken  to  your  master  about  going  to  N.?  I 
spoke  about  it  ysterday,  and  he  said  I  might  go.  She  spcaks 
four  languages?  To  whom  is  your  grandchild  speaking?  My 
master  bade  me  take  his  coat  to  the  tailor's.  The  little  girl 
refuses  to  do  what  she  is  bidden.  I  have  bidden  the  man  to 
be  here  early  to-morrow  morning.  The  dog  ran  after  the  hare 
and  caught  it.     1  found  Your  sister  looking  very  well. 

96. 

§cm  bab  o$  at  gaae  ub.      3)tøfc  33øger  ere  gobt  utbbmtbtte. 
S)e  fattbt  fttart,   at   be  iffe  bare  fyffeltge.      3St   ønftebe  blot   at 
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tale  meb  bent*  3)ere3  33røbre  ere  Mebne  meget  flittigere*  3  9?. 
fjettbe  t)i  ttceften  atte  9Kenrteffer,  l)er  Ijenbe  Di  lun  nogle  familier* 
§ar  35e  aflerebe  gjort,  t)bab  jeg  Ijar  Ubd  ®em?  |>ar  SDe  fun= 
bet  min  ^ung?  ®e  tale  albrig  om  ®ere§  gorælbre*  §bab  fjar 
®e  feet  i  S3tyen,  og  meb  fybem  l)ar  ©e  talt?  3?i  tatte  om  %ox* 
retninger*  £)t)i(len  ©Ircebber  Ijar  gjort  benne  Dberljole?  3eg  er 
ille  lommen  for  at  bebe  om  nogle  ^enge  fom  en  kigger*  @ee 
fjer  er  min  ^ung,  tag  ben  og  fortab  mig  ftrajr*  £>an  fulgte  %\t* 
neren  og  ftob  fnart  for  ben  unge  -Somfru  og  t)enbe3  gaber*  -3eg 
fom  fnart  tit  §am6urg  og  fanbt  min  utålelige  33en3  gaber*  3eg 
Ijaabebe  i  bet  minbfte  at  lomme  til  @t*  ^eter^burg,  fom  jeg  meget 
ønffebe  at  fee*  SSinben  btæfte  fra  9?orb*  ©et  bar  noeften  Sfttb* 
nat,  ba  Ijan  naaebe  S3t)en.  £)a  t)an  ille  bar  lommen  f)jem  SI*  ti, 
gil  tjeneren  for  at  f)ente  J)am*     ©ette  9fartm  er  mig  befjenbt* 

97. 

To  forbid,  forbade,  forbidden,  at  fOt'b^C. 
to  chide,  chid,  chidden,  flt  ffjCCl^C. 
to  hide,  hid^  hidden,  tU  ffjllle. 
to  slide,  slid,  slid,  at  (jltfte. 
to  bite,  bit,  bttten>   at  MDc. 

to  hit,  hit,  hit,  at  træffe,  ftoae. 

stone,   ^ teen.  disobedient>  tllp^tt]. 

carelessness,  8u]CC|tjlt)ii}fKfc.       pond,  5)am. 

nail,  >}Jc<jI.  ice,  3té. 

flea,  Soi^e.  behind,  bnc{. 

frightened,  førffl'crffct.  curtain,  (Sdl'Mn. 

search,  ^ØcUH.  jewels,  5-Utulcr. 

to  diseover,  at  OPi^C.  oven,    £)pn,  ^Ba^roun. 

I  cannot  go  out  to-day  because  the  physician  has  forbidden 
it.  She  forbade  my  visits  to  the  house.  His  mother  often  chid 
him  for  being  disobedienL  I  often  go  out  to  slide  during  the 
winter.  They  slid  on  our  pond  sometimes  last  winter.  The 
boys  were  sliding  on  the  ice  this  morning.  The  dog  hit  my 
little  sister  in  the  leg.  When  the  master  entered  the  room  some 
of  the  boys  hid  themselves.  She  hid  herself  behind  the  curtain. 
After  a  long  search  the  jewels  were  found  hid  in  a  hole  in  the 
garden.  My  brother  was  hit  on  the  head  wilh  a  large  stone. 
He  hit  me  first.  Her  grandmother  often  chides  her  for  her 
carelessness.  We  will  not  slide  on  that  ice,  it  will  not  hear. 
One  of  the  boys  was  so  frightened  that  he  hid  himself  in  the 
chimney.  He  has  hit  the  mark  more  than  once.  I  have  hid  the 
book  behind  the  door.     She  was  discovered  hidden  in   an  oven. 
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I  am  terribly  bitten  by  the  tleas.     They  do  not  bite  me.     Fanny 
is  biting  her  nails.     Take  care  of  the  dog,  he  will  bite  you. 

98. 

To  bend,  bent*  bent,  at  frøic. 

to  lend,  lent,  lent,  at  laanc 

to  rend,  rent,  rent,  at  føn&crrtW. 

to  send,  sent,  sent,  at  fCtl&C. 

to  build*  built,  built,  at  Mtøfle. 

to  burst,  burst,  burst,  at  brtlfC. 

iron,  Jern.  water-pipe,  S5ant>rør. 

top  to  bottom,  fra  øucrff  til  nct>crff.    barrel,  Sønfce. 

to  attempt,  at  forføilf.  rush,  Sit). 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  book  that  you  lent  me.  I  can 
not  use  this  piece  of  iron,  it  is  too  much  bent.  The  gown  was 
rent  from  top  to  bottom.  He  has  sent  me  a  very  handsome 
present.  The  children  have  been  sent  to  school.  What  do  you 
intend  to  send  to  your  little  girl  at  Christmas?  I  do  not  know. 
The  house  was  built  last  year.  His  stables  are  better  built 
than  his  house.  If  you  attempt  to  bend  the  knife  you  will 
break  it.  The  water-pipe  had  burst  and  the  whole  house  was 
filled  wi!h  water.  My  uncie  built  his  house  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty.  When  do  tbey  begin  to  build  the  new 
church?  Our  carriage  has  not  been  built  more  than  two  years. 
One  of  the  beer  barreis  has  burst  and  all  the  beer  run  out. 
The  rush  is  only  bent  by  the  storm  which  breaks  the  oak.  Be 
so  good  as  to  lend  me  fifty  florins.  I  lent  him  a  book  which 
he  never  retu  ned.  My  friend  gave  him  a  piece  of  old  iron 
that  he  had  found  in  the  street.  He  has  not  lent  money  to  his 
brother. 

99. 

To  bring,  brought,  brought,  at   brtncjC. 

to  catch*   caught,   caught,  at  fanflr. 

to  fight*  fought*  tought*   at  ffCltr,  flaac$. 

to  seek*  sought,   sought*  at   føflC. 

to  teach,  taught,  tanght,  at  lære. 

to  east*  cast,  cast*  at  faftc. 

captain,  (Sapitatn. 

parrot,  $)ajKflØtC. 

to  promote*   bcforfcrc. 

native,  3nfcføfct. 

to  catch  cold,  at  førfjølc  fifl. 

truth,  ^ant)l)eD. 

Capitain  N.  has  brought    my   mother  a  parrot    from    India, 

which  he  caught  himself.       They  fought  two  hours,  but   neither 

was  wounded.     We  sought  to  promote  your  welfare.       He  was 

taught  French  by  a  native    of  Paris.        That    lady    teaches    my 
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daughters  music.  My  daughter  has  been  taught  to  speak  the 
tmth.  John  has  been  to  the  river  and  has  caught  some  fish. 
You  cannot  catch  me.  I  have  caught  a  mouse  which  I  wili 
give  to  the  cat.  They  tried  to  catch  the  hare  but  could  not. 
You  will  catch  cold  if  you  go  out  without  your  hat.  I  have 
caught  cold.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be  cast  into  the  river. 
What  will  you  bring  us  from  London?  You  shall  have  a  box 
of  the  best  needles.  The  boys  in  that  school  are  always  fighting. 
Now  that  the  water  boils  you  may  make  the  tea.  The  tea  is 
made.  The  trees  in  the  garden  are  beginning  to  burst  into 
leaf.  My  mother  has  taught  me  to  do  needle-work.  Can  any 
one  teach  me  how  to  make  money?  Yes;  by  industry  you 
will  get  rich. 

100. 
®erfom  35c  l)ar  laant  fjant  ^enge,  oil  3)c  albrig  mere  facte 
bem  igjen.  ©maabrengene  bitte  ilfe  fomme  ibag;  bereS  Scerer  l)ar 
forbubt  bet  §t)orfor  bringer  fyan  2)em  ilfe  $ettge?  §t>orfor 
løber  2)c  faa  fjurtig?  2)et  er  ifle  ftlbe;  ©Men  er  enbnu  i!le  be* 
gtynbt.  -3eg  t)at)be  bragt  Ijam  et  33ret)  fra  f)an3  ©øn.  §an  fjar 
bragt  ^enge  meb  fig,  og  bit  nu  betale  aHe  fine  3lrbeibere.  2>téfe 
Srceer  ft)ne3  at  t>oye  libt  hurtigere.  £ag  ®ere$  $at  og  følg  mig. 
2)a  t)an  l)at)be  naaet  bet  ftybenbe  3lar,  fenbte  f)an3  2ftober  f)am  i 
©fole.  ^bor^en  t)at)be  Ijan  fenbt  fin  Skiener?  9Si  t)ibe  iffe. 
©fjuf  S)em;  gaae  bag  Srceet.  §>t)or  tjar  35e  fanget  benne  $ugt? 
§ar3)e  forkølet  ©em?  Satten  t)ar  fanget  og  brcebt  mange  2Jhm3. 
|>ar  ©e  allerebe  gjort,  I)t)ab  3)ere3  gaber  tjar  befalet  £>em?  3Ji 
gjjøre  alt,  fjtmb  l)an  befaler  o$.  Surben  er  gjort  af  ©it).  gørft 
bar  tjan  Scege,  fiben  biet)  t)an  SCbtoofat,  og  nu  er  f)an  ©fotemefter. 
§an  gat)  jomfruen  en  fmul  Surt). 

101. 

To  cost,  costt   cost,  at  foftc.  Scissars,  Sur. 

to  creep,  crept,  crept,  at  frtjbc.  to  guess,  at  (\\CttC. 

to  cut,  cut,  cut,  at  ffjcrrc.  repair,  3ftanl>fccttelfe. 

to  hurt,  hurt,  hurt,  at  |aarc,  jlafef.      severely,  ffnrffeltg. 

to  knit,  knit,  knit,  at  ftriffe.  sir,  min  £ftTC. 

to  let,  let,  let,  at  laDc.  cloth,  tflæfce. 

to  want,  at  trccn^e  til. 

I  have  bought  a  pair  of  scissars;  guess  what  they  cost. 
I  do  not  think  it  too  much  money  to  give.  The  repairs  of  the 
house  have  already  cost  too  much.  Her  dinner  generally  costs 
her  very  little.  His  hånd  was  so  severely  cut  that  he  could 
not  use  it  for  many  months.  Cut  your  coat,  sir,  according  to 
your  cloth.     The  mouse  has  crept  into  that  hole.     How  did  you 
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burt  your  arm?  She  knit  a  pair  ofstockings  for  me  last  Christ- 
mas. She  is  old  enough  to  learn  to  knit.  Go  faster;  you  do 
Dot  walk,  you  creep.  Lend  me  your  scissars  to  cut  the  linen. 
The  old  woman  supports  herself  by  knitting  stockings  which  she 
sells  at  a  good  price.  The  servant  who  spoke  to  you  this  mor- 
ning was  sent  by  my  mother.  Let  him  go  where  he  will  and 
do  what  he  likes.  Her  mother  lets  her  do  what  she  will.  Why 
do  you  let  your  hair  grow  so  long?  Let  him  go  to  bed; 
he  is  very  tired.  If  I  let  you  go  to  see  your  cousins,  will  you 
be  a  good  boy?  They  let  their  children  eat  of  every  thing  at 
table.  She  means  to  buy  it,  let  it  cost  what  it  will.  Let  me 
know  what  you  think  about  the  price.  If  he  wants  money  let 
him  sell  his  horses  and  carriages.  You  must  not  pinen  so  hard; 
you  hurt  me. 

102. 
To  put,  put,  put,  at  feette,  læflQC  Cloak,  Æaj?j>c. 

to  shed,  shed,  shed,   at    Uuilflfcc,  niiftc.         sugar-basin,  SuffcritørifC. 

to  shut,  shut,  shut,  at  luffe,  class,  $la$fe. 

to  slit,  slit,  slit,  )    f.  nriff;ffr-  tear,   laarc. 

to  split,  split,  split.  (  nm>  binære.       to  partj  ar  ctm^ 

to  spread,  spread,  spread.  at  ItM^rC^C*       magpie,  Sfafce. 

distinctly,   njbeltfl.  savings-bank,  gparcfcailf. 

criminal,  geringer,  asunder,    i  6tt)ffer. 

nose,  9Tccfe.  table-cloth,  SBorfrfcUCJ. 

to  bleach,  blcøe.  b[CQC$. 
Put  on  your  hat  and  cloak,  and  come  and  take  a  walk. 
The  trees  begin  to  shed  their  leaves.  Where  have  you  put  the 
sugar-basin?  I  have  put  it  in  the  cupboard.  My  brother  was 
put  into  the  third  class.  I  wish  you  would  shut  the  door.  The 
cat  is  shut  in  the  cupboard.  We  went  there  but  found  the 
house  shut  up.  She  shed  many  tears  on  parting  from  her 
daughter.  The  hoy  slit  the  magpie's  tongue  to  make  it  speak 
more  distinctly.  In  some  countries  criminals  are  punished  by 
slitting  the  nose.  The  winter  was  so  cold  that  the  largest  trees 
were  split  and  rent  asunder  by  the  frost.  He  has  not  shed  a 
tear,  so  he  can  not  be  much  hurt.  This  pen  is  slit  up.  The 
woman  has  spread  the  linen  on  the  ground  to  bleach.  The 
breakfast  was  spread  on  the  table  when  we  arrived.  She  emptied 
the  purse  and  spread  the  money  on  the  table.  I  have  been 
putting  some  money  into  the  savings-bank.  Do  not  put  the 
dirty  knife  on  the  clean  table-cloth.  Have  the  goodness  to  shut 
the  window. 

103. 
To  choose,  chose,  chosen,  at  Mlije.  To  prefer,  at  fcretrccffc 

to  freeze,  froze,  frozen,  at  frijfe.  seldom,  fjelDen. 
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to  deal,  dealt,  dealt,  at  fyanMc.  cotton,  93omtllb. 

to  dig,  dug,  dug,  at  (JtatU'.  worsted,  ulken. 

to  dream»  dreamt,  dreamt,  at  b  rømme,  yarn,  (#arn. 

to  keep,  kept,  kept,   at  bcl)ølbe.  well,  Srønb,  .Rilbc. 

potatoes,  ^etcter.  ditch,  (grøft. 

If  you  choose  to  go  with  us  you  may,  if  not  you  can  remain 
at  home.  We  have  been  to  buy  some  cloth  for  our  new  coats; 
I  have  chosen  a  blue  cloth,  my  brother  prefers  green.  The  pond 
is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear.  Does  it  freeze  now?  Yes,  it 
freezes  hard.  It  froze  very  hard  last  night.  The  little  g'irVs 
fingers  are  quite  frozen.  We  have  dealt  with  our  butcher  many 
years.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  can  deal  with  him  His 
father  deals  in  cotton  and  worsted  yarns.  The  men  dug  in  the 
well  for  many  hours.  Our  servant  is  digging  up  potatoes  in 
the  field.  The  dilch  must  be  dug  deeper  and  wider.  The  går- 
dener and  his  men  had  dug  up  most  of  the  garden  before 
twelve  o'  clock.  I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  was  in  Italy.  He 
must  have  been  dreaming  when  he  said  it.  He  kept  the  worst 
for  himseSf  and  gave  me  the  best.  They  intend  to  keep  their 
carriage  next  year.  I  will  not  keep  thi  s  dog;  if  you  like  to 
have  him  you  may.  He  kept  me  waiting  a  long  time.  He 
kreps  fourteen  servants.  She  says  you  keep  her  too  long  without 
money.  Tell  me  what  you  have  dreamt  about  me.  I  dream 
almost  every  night.     Mr.  N.  does  not  keep  good  wine. 

104. 
pillet  Uljr  l)ar  ©e  tmtgt?  Seg  ljar  tmtgt  bet  engetffe  M)r. 
Saatt  mig  ®ere3  @ay  til  at  Kippe  papiret.  3)enne  33og  (jar  loftet 
fem  ®aler.  ®en  fjar  loftet  formeget,  jeg  bil  tlle  giue  faameget. 
Seg  f)ar  talt  berom  igaar.  £>bab  fyabbe  fjnn  gibet  f)enbe?  §an 
I)ar  faaret  fin  $ob,  Ijan  Ian  tlle  gaae  mb.  Soljan  løber  meget 
fjnrtig.  Seg  Ijar  fjøbt  en  fort  So.  £>an  fjar  bebet  mig  at  gaae. 
Seg  ijar  feet  l)am  ftaae  benne  £)reng.  ®e  Innnc  gjøre  bet  meget 
let.  £at)e  ®ere3  ©øftre  tæft  93ogen,  fom  jeg  fenbte  bem?  Seg 
er  lommen  f)er  for  at  tale  meb  ©em.  3)erfom  jeg  gtl  at  fpabfere, 
bilbe  £e  følge  meb  mig?  Seg  f)ar  atbrig  feet  3)ere$  ©øjter. 
Win  23rober  er  bteben  (has  become)  Sæge.  £>an  fyar  nnbertnift 
o%,  mig  og  min  ©øfter.  §an  bragte  Sarnet  til  at  grcebe.  2)e 
ualgte  en  Songe.  Seg  flat  lomme,  men  berfom  jeg  ille  lom* 
mer,  gaae  nb.  Seg  Ijar  bygget  et  ftort  og  fmnlt  £nn3.  §an 
tog  M  nb  af  Siben.  SDe  gtl  nb  af  ttrlen.  3)e  uilbe  ille  (abe 
l;am  lomme.  £>an  l)ar  ille  fpttft  af  bette  SSrøb.  ©et  er  gjort  af 
©teen.     £ceg  bttk  éreu  paa  2)ere3  gaberS  33orb. 
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105. 
To  leau,  leant,  leant,  at  ftøttf  filet  læne  ftø. 
to  leap,  leapt,  leapt,  at  fprtn(}C. 
to  mean,  meant,  meant,   at  ttKiie,  tOWfc. 
to  lend,  lent,  lent,  at  laanc. 

to  spend,  spent,  spent,  at  ui>p$e,  forøfce,  tilbringe 

to  draw,  drew,  drawn,  at  trccffc,  tepC 

bog,  SKørafcl  steam-boat,  SampbaaD. 

parapet,  Sryftuærn.  newspaper,  sl\m<6. 

crutch,  jfrpffc.  figure,   Sfiffclfc. 

to  express,  at  uMnjffe.  wall,  S)i'uur,  2$cca. 

candle,  &)$.  locomotive,  gcCOmottU. 

to  understand,  at  følffaac.  bucket,  ^anfcføanfc. 

deaf,  i>£SD.  dumb,  ftum 

Lean  upon  my  arm.  He  leant  upon  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge.  The  horse  leapt  over  the  bridge  into  the  water.  Which 
can  leap  highest,  John  or  Charles?  If  you  Jean  so  hard  on 
the  stick  you  will  break  it.  Next  came  an  old  man  of  eighty 
leaning  upon  his  crutch.  I  meant  to  tell  you  of  it  sooner. 
What  does  he  mean?  He  means  to  exprees  that  he  is  deaf 
and  dumb.  I  cannot  tell  what  he  meant  to  do.  Put  out  the 
candle  and  get  into  bed.  They  did  not  understand  what  she 
meant.  Do  you  mean  to  go  to-morrow  by  the  steam-boat? 
It  is  not  true  that  he  lent  me  money;  he  never  lent  me  money. 
She  has  lent  me  the  book  till  Thursday,  but  then  she  must  have 
it  back.  I  will  lend  you  my  knife  but  take  care  of  it.  Mr.  N. 
lends  me  sometimes  the  newspaper.  My  cousin  has  promised 
to  spend  a  week  with  u»  next  summer.  He  has  spent  all  his 
wife's  fortune  and  now  they  have  nothing  to  live  upon.  We 
spent  our  time  very  agreeably.  You  have  not  spent  much  money 
in  your  journey.  She  reads,  writes,  draws,  paints,  in  short  does 
every  thing.  Let  me  see  what  you  have  drawn.  He  drew  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  the  wall.  One  locomotive  draws  ten  carri- 
ages.  The  old  woman  drew  up  a  bucket  of  water  from  the 
well.     The  horses  have  drawn  the  waggon  out  of  the  bog. 

106. 
To  drink,  drank,  drunk,  at  fcriffe. 
to  drive,  drove,  driven,  at  fcrtUC. 
to  rise,  rose,  risen,  at  ftaac  OP,  frti]C. 
to  ride,  rode,  ridden,  at  VtbC,    fjØl'C. 
to  write,  wrote,  written,  at  (Frit)  C. 
to  feel,  felt,  felt,  at  føle. 
cattle,  £im<{:  loss,  %\b. 

peasant,  Bonde,  pulse,   'IJJUlS. 

number,  dummer  'lal.        pocket,  gomme. 
The  whole  family   drink   nothing    but    water.        He    drinks 
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much  beer.  Much  §éer  is  drunk  in  England.  She  drank  only 
a  glass  of  milk.  I  have  drunk  to-day  two  glasses  more  than  I 
drank  yesterday.  What  wili  you  take  to  drink,  beer  or  wine? 
Thank  you,  I  prefer  to  drink  water.  The  cattle  had  drunk  up 
all  the  water.  Our  coachman  drives  very  well.  The  peasant 
drove  the  oxen  to  market  last  Monday.  We  haven  driven  here 
in  an  hour.  Where  shall  I  drive  to,  sir?  Coachman,  drive  to 
number  10,  High  Street.  I  rose  at  six  o'  clock  every  morning. 
This  morning  my  brother  rose  at  four.  Do  you  like  to  rise 
early?  Yes,  in  summer.  Bread  has  risen.  The  river  has  risen 
six  feet  since  the  morning.  My  sister  rides  in  the  Prater  every 
morning.  Do  you  ride  into  the  country  to-day?  No,  I  rode 
into  the  country  yesterday.  I  had  ridden  hard,  and  my  horse 
was  lame.  As  you  wished  me  to  write  I  have  done  it.  My 
sister  wrote  the  letter  not  I.  Who,  do  you  say,  has  written 
it?  The  paper  was  written  over  from  top  to  bottom.  Both  the 
children  feel  the  ioss  of  their  mother.  The  doctor  felt  his  pulse. 
Have  you  felt  in  your  pocket?  We  did  not  feel  the  house 
shake. 

107. 

To  fall,   fell,  fallen,  at  fal&C. 

to  fling,  flung,  flung,  (It  faffC. 

to  fly,  flew,  flown,  at  fltrøe. 

to  throw,  threw,  thrown,  af  Taft  C. 

to  forget,  forgot,  forgotten,  at  CjlCtntttC. 

to   forgive,  forgave,  forgiven,  at  ttløtt'C. 
plums,  ©lommer.  rock,  ÆltpjK. 

pony,  en  lille  $tft.  kite,  qkpiré&racie,  ©lente. 

just,  jtlff.  bone,   §8cen. 

people,  golf;  man.  pigeon,  3)ue. 

Shake  the  tree  and  the  plums  will  fall.  He  was  very  angry 
and  threw  the  book  into  the  fire.  He  fell  from  the  wall  and 
broke  his  arm.  Your  little  brother  has  fallen  from  his  pony 
and  hurt  himself  very  much.  The  horse  fell  just  as  he  came 
over  the  bridge.  The  people  flung  stones  at  him  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets.  He  flung  himself  from  the  rock.  The  birds 
fly  high;  we  shall  have  fine  wealher.  We  would  fly  the  kite 
but  there  is  no  wind.  The  bird  flew  round  the  room.  Look, 
look!  it  has  flown  out  of  the  window.  The  coat  was  thrown 
under  the  bed.  The  knife  has  been  flung  into  the  ditch.  He 
threw  the  money  into  the  street.  Throw  a  bone  to  the  dog 
He  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Do  not 
forget  what  I  said.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  T.  sends  his 
compliments.     She  has  forgotten  all  about  it.     We  must  forgive 
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and  forget  all  that  has  passed.  If  you  forgive  rae  this  lime  I 
will  never  do  so  again.  He  forgave  your  brother  but  he  wili 
not  furgiveyou.  His  fault  has  been  forgive«.  The  lute  flew 
away  with  the  pigeon. 

108. 

Det  er  fem  fang  Zii>  fibett  jeg  faae  tjam,  at  jeg  iffe  bitbe 
fjenbe  Ijam  igjen;  jeg  fjar  nceften  glemt  ^am.  §an  tog  (;am  i 
|)aaret  og  faftebe  f)am  tit  Sorben.  Wm  gaber  ftmrgte  f)am, 
forfor  ©e  tife  bar  fommem  £mn  fom  tit  mig,  men  Ijcm  gif 
ftraj  bort.  ©erfom  f)att  gjør  bet,  bit  bet  fofte  Ijam  Sibet  ,pan 
J)abbe  ubgibet  mange  $enge  paa  [in  9?eife.  £)bab  fyar  t)an  bragt 
o§  fra  ©rebinben?  33i  føgte  l)am  i  I;ans  éøfterS  §nu£.  éi 
fjørte  ofte  tit  frateren.  35 1  rebe  ofte  i  (m  the)  frateren. 
Stiber  ©ereS  ©øffer  meget?  £mn  riber  iffe  meget  §an  fatbt 
neb  af  £rceet  £)bab  t)ar  f;an  fanget?  §an  I)ar  forøbet  mang'e 
$enge,  fiben  f;an  fom  fjer.  £>bab  f)ar  ©e  fjøbt?  33ii3  mig  bet 
åern  ©e  tegne?  2ftin  SSrober  tjar  tegnet  bet  -Seg  troer,  at  f)an 
l)ar  brnlfet  formeget  Saan  mig  ©ere3  Snib-  3eg  f)ar  taant 
min  SBrober  ben.  £>an§  9?abo  (aante  f)am  mange  ^enge.  Dyerne 
traf  SSognen  ub  af  9JJorabfet  25i  gaae  tiffob3  tit  9L,  og  fjøre 
tit  33.  3Si  bitte  fomme  for  fttbe,  berfom  bi  iffe  gaae  ljurtig.  ©o= 
ten  ftaaer  op  Sf.  f)a(b  fey.  -3eg  ftaaer  op  meb  ©oten.  (Sr  ©e 
iffe  opftaaet?  -3eg  føler  mig  meget  ufyffelig.  ©rengene  faftebe 
©tene  mob  SSiubnet  ©e  følte  fig  meget  bebrøbebe  efter  bere§ 
23robtrføn§  3tfretfe.  tjeneren  glemte  at  tjente  min  Sappe.  Sofjan 
f)ar  glemt  at  bringe  mine  @tøb(er  tit  ©fomagerem  §an  bit  at= 
brig  titgibe  benne  geit 

109. 

To  get,  got,  got,  at  faae,  Mitn\  femme. 

to  shoot,  shot,  shot,   at  fftjiH\ 
to  sweep,  swept,  swept,   at  fclf. 
to  weep,  wept,  wept,   ai  (U'fffcc. 
to  sleep,  slept,  slept,   at  foiu\ 
to  leave,  left,  left,  at  fiM'iaDe. 

Cold,  gorfjclcllc.  ÆuiDe.  Alone,  alene 

dining-room,  ^Slvif(TCCrclfe  world,  JBci'C.eH. 

to  say  good  bye,   at  OcDe  garml.       leave  me  alone,  lab  mit]  IWC. 

pupil,  feicu. 

Is  your  brother  getting  better?  No,  he  gels  worse  and 
worse  every  day.  He  says  he  eannot  get  money  enough  to 
support  his  family.  Can  you  get  home  on  foot?  Where  can 
I  get  my  boots  mended?  She  got  home  vvithout  being  tired. 
You  have  got  a  Yery  pretty  flower.        Where    did    you  get  it? 
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I  got  it  from  the  gårdener.  I  have  got  a  very  bad  cold.  They 
have  not  got  many  handsome  dresses.  Have  you  got  the  mo- 
ney?  Look,  what  I  have  got.  What  have  they  got  in  their 
baskets?  The  servant  maid  swept  the  dining  room  early  this 
morning.  Send  for  the  chimney-sweeper  to  sweep  the  chimney. 
He  swept  it  yesterday.  My  mother  wept  when  my  brother  went 
away.  1  found  the  little  girl  at  the  well  weeping  bitterly.  He 
sleeps  in  the  next  room.  Where  does  your  brother  sleep?  He 
sleeps  in  the  bed  next  to  mine.  My  mother  has  not  slept  the 
whole  night.  We  slept  last  night  in  N.  and  to-morrow  we  shall 
sleep  at  B.  He  leaves  home  next  monday.  They  left  us  without 
saying  good  bye.  The  pupils  were  drawing  when  I  left  the 
room.  Her  husband  has  left  her  without  money.  She  is  left 
alone  in  the  world.  Leave  me  alone.  I  am  never  left  alone  a 
single  minute.  They  have  shot  three  hares.  I  will  shoot  you, 
if  you  do  not  go  away,  The  robber  was  shot  as  he  was  get- 
ting  over  the  wall. 

110. 

To  hang,  hung,  hanged,  at  fycVHtje 

to  hear,  heard,  heard,  al   1)0 IC. 

to  lay,  laid,  laid,  at   UttigC 

to  say,  said,   said,  at  flflf. 

to  tell,  told,  told,   ut  1UK,  fortcrlk. 

to  sell,  sold,  sold,  at  fælflf. 
Flitch  of  bacon,  glcffcfiDc.  against,  mofc,  tmot). 

garland,  SMomircrtranfcS.  corporal,  Korporal. 

rafter,  sBjflft.  to  strike,  at  flaae. 

Your  hat  hangs  against  the  wall.  A  number  of  flitches 
of  bacon  hung  from  the  rafters.  The  room  was  hung  round 
with  garlands.  A  soldier  was  hanged  yesterday  for  shooting 
his  corporal.  I  hear  that  you  are  going  to  leave  us.  He  does 
not  hear  well,  you  must  speak  louder.  What  have  you  heard 
about  the  matter?  I  heard  yesterday  that  you  had  been  mil. 
We  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  street,  and  ran  to  the  window 
to  see  what  it  was.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  him  or  bis 
daughter.  Did  you  hear  the  clock  strike?  He  laid  it  on  the 
table.  The  young  ladies  say  that  they  cannot  remain  now; 
they  will  come  again.  Whoever  said  it  must  have  been  dream- 
ing.  She  says  you  gave  it  to  her.  Tell  me  all  you  know 
of  the  story.  The  physician  tells  me  I  shall  soon  get  well. 
Who  told  you  to  do  it?  Tell  your  master  I  wish  to  speak 
with  him.  Tell  the  maid-servant  to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner. 
We  told  them  to  come  early  that  they  might  get  a  good  place. 
The  architect  told  him  to  go  and   work  for  his  bread.     He   told 
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the  painter  that  he  had  sold  the  picture.  Will  you  sell  your 
horse?  I  have  sold  every  thing  I  had.  His  house  was  sold 
for  twelve  hundred  dollars.  He  should  not  sell  his  wife's  jewels. 
Would  you  have  sold  them  at  the  price? 

111. 

To  lie>  lay,  lain,  at  lt<]C|C. 

to  lose>  lostv  lost,  Ut  tabe. 

to  ring,  rang,  rung,  ilt  nnflC 

to  sting,  stung,   stung,  at  fttffc. 

to  see>   savv,  seen,  at  ICC. 

to  shew,  shewed,  shewn,  <\t  Vlfc. 
Open  air,  fri  itøft.  Bankruptcy,  $attfcrot. 

I  am  sorry,  jfi]  er  bebrrøCt  bell,  .ftleffe. 

sum,   Sum.  nail,  Spiger  violently,  tjffticj. 

The  garden  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  He  lay  all 
night  in  the  open  air  He  has  not  lain  in  a  bed  for  months. 
I  am  sorry  to  lose  so  good  a  servant.  It  is  said  that  he  loses 
by  his  business.  My  uncle  loses  his  hair  very  fast.  My  cousin 
lost  his  hat  in  the  river.  1  have  lost  my  pens  and  penknife. 
He  has  made  a  fortune  and  lost  one.  They  had  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  this  bankruptcy.  That  soldier  has  lost  an 
arm.  William,  go  and  ring  the  bell.  During  the  night  the 
door  bell  was  rung  violently.  We  have  just  rung  for  the  ser- 
vant. Will  you  ring  for  a  glass  of  water?  Something  has 
stung  my  foot.  I  did  not  know  that  flies  sting.  His  lather 
wished  to  see  you.  When  the  master  entered  the  room  he  saw 
that  some  of  the  boys  were  absent.  They  saw  every  thing  that 
was  to  be  seen.  It  was  to  be  seen  by  thousands  of  people. 
I  should  like  to  see  her  once  more  I  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  girl.  Shew  me  what  you  have  got.  His  master 
shewed  him  how  to  do  it.  It  was  shewn  to  him  by  Mr.  N. 
Can  you  shew  me  the  way  to  6.? 

112. 

§>borfebe3  flat  jeg  ferne  $enge?  £mn  fjar  faaet  en  farlig 
©tygbom.  (Snbetig  font  bi  tit  §ufet.  Sab  mig  fee,  f)bab  ©e  f)ar 
ffrebet.  §bem  Ijar  ffubt  benne  $ngl?  §an  ffjøb  flere  ©ange, 
men  traf  iffe  en  enefie  ©ang.  3  SBien  blibe  ©aberne  baglig 
feiebe.  (Sn  ®ame  Ijotbt  et  33reb  i  §aanben,  ot)er  l)bilfet  ijnn 
ft)nte§  at  grcebe.  £)en  liHe  pge  grceb  bitterlig.  SSærelfet,  fybori 
jeg  taae  (slept)  bar  meget  ftort  3eg  f)ar  fotoet  meget  gobt.  33ar^ 
net  fober.  £>an  forlob  mig  ibet  f)an  fagbe:  S3i  biHe  fnart  fee§ 
igjen.  §an  maa  Ijabe  erfaret  mit  førfte  Seføg.  £an  fyen:  nnber* 
tiben  feet  mig  i  fin  @øfter§  §uu$.     9Jtine  Qforcelbre  forlobe  9?om 
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ben  nittenbe  SJiai-  ®e  fnnbe  let  forbilbe  (Iose  the  way)  2)em\ 
3eg  tabte  min  §at  i  ©foben.  §an  fyar  tabt  fin  l)ete  gormue. 
£an  bifte  mig  et  2Meri,  fotn  jeg  ifle  Ian  Ijøbe.  §ar  SDe  biift 
£)ere3  gaber  bet?  9tbbocaten  fjar  iffe  folgt  fit  §nn3  til  Scegen. 
§borlebe3  fcelger  2)e  btéfe  Saanb?  §bormange  £ønber  01  f)ar 
^an  folgt  Søberbag?  Sloffen  ^ar  ringet,  (ab  o3  gaae  i  ©fole« 
|)Uab  f)an  !)ar  fortalt  o§,  er  iffe  fanbt  gatten  Ijang  :paa  en  ©pi* 
ger.     9J?in  S Jole  laa  paa  -Qorben.     ©ulbet  bar  t  Somoben. 

113. 
To  shine,  shone,  shone,  at  fftttne. 

to  shoe,  shod,  shod,  at  forfpe  mcb  Sfec,  luflaae  en  £cff. 

to  shrink,  shrank,  shrunk,  at  frpmpC. 

to  sink,  sank,  sunk,  at  \\)\\tc. 

to  sit>  sat,  sat,  at  flDfcC. 

to  win,  won,  won,  at  iunfci\ 

Blacksmith,  6mc^.  To  prevent,  at  for&tlrtrc. 

washing,  3>affntlU].  enemy,  gtcnDc. 

ship,  Sfib.  haymaker^  (gn,  fom  tørrer  00  in&famlcr  #0. 

immediately,  firår,  chair*  (8t0i. 

The  sun  had  shone  brightly  all  the  day.  The  sun  shines 
by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night.  This  is  the  horse  that  was 
shod  on  Saturday.  The  blacksmith  is  going  to  shoe  John's 
pony.  The  dress  has  shrunk  from  washin?.  We  saw  him  sink 
and  die.  He  fell  into  the  water  and  sank  immediately.  The 
ship  was  sunk  to  prevent  its  falling*  into  the  hånds  of  the 
enemy.  He  sits  always  in  the  same  chair.  She  is  sitting  near 
my  father.  We  sat  at  table  three  hours.  The  haymakers  sat 
under  the  large  oak.  The  blind  man  has  sat  at  the  corner  of 
our  street  many  years.  He  wins  every  thing.  I  have  never 
won  tny  thing  in  my  life.  If  I  play  for  money  I  always  win. 
They  won  the  game.  Let  us  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
We  sit  in  the  garden  every  evening.  On  a  fine  afternoon  you 
may  always  see  him  sitting  before  his  door.  My  horse  is  lame 
from  heing  badly  shod.  Some  of  the  children  have  lost,  others 
have  won.  One  man  wins  what  another  man  loses.  The  shoe- 
makefs  wife  is  always  the  worst  shod.  We  sit  a  great  deal 
in  the   open  air. 

114. 

To  smell,  smelt,  smelt,  at  luøte  Smoke,  SRøfl. 

to  burn,  burnt,  burnt,  at   bræil&C.  cork,  $orf,   ^rop. 

to  spin,   spån,  spun,  at  flUtlfcC.  wool,  Ul& 

to  spring,  sprang,  sprung,  at  fiU'itttfC.  trough,  %VU&. 

to  steal,  stole,  stolen,  at  Ujtfle.  thief,  Tyv. 

to  stick,  stuck,  stuck,  at  flifff.  throat,  etrubc,  £atø. 

opposite,  ligføwrfør.  bag,  ^ftng. 
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to  spring  a  leak,  faflC  t\\  gaf.  harbour,   fyavn. 

to  escape,  un&løbc,  uncflippc. 

What  is  it  smells  so  badly?  It  is  John  burning  brown 
paper.  His  clothes  always  smell  of  smoke.  We  shall  have  the 
house  burnt  down  some  day.  He  put  his  nose  to  the  bottle 
and  said  the  wine  smelt  of  the  cork.  The  old  woman  had  spun 
enough  wool  to  make  a  pair  of  stockings.  My  mother  spins 
alt  the  linen  for  the  house.  The  water  springs  from  the  rock 
and  runs  into  a  small  trough  opposite  the  inn.  The  ship  sprang 
a  leak  and  sank  in  the  harbour.  Before  the  thief  could  escape 
the  dog*  had  sprung  at  his  throat  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
His  master  sent  him  away  because  he  had  stolen  some  money 
from  his  desk.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  He  will  steal  whatever 
he  can  lay  his  hånds  on.  He  stole  an  old  hat  of  mine,  and 
sold  it  for  sixpence.  The  boy  was  beaten  for  stealing  apples. 
When  I  came  by,  the  waggon  had  stuck  fast  in  the  bog.  She 
likes  to  stick  flowers  in  her  hair.  Bushes  were  stuck  in  the 
ice  to  mark  the  dangerous  piaces.  The  thieves  broke  into  the 
house  and  stole  a  watch  of  my  grandfather's  and  a  bag  of  du- 
cats.  The  man  is  a  great  thief  and  has  been  punished  twice 
for  stealing. 

115. 

To  sow,  sowed,   sown,  at  faae. 

to  strike,  struck,  struck,  at  flaac. 

to  string,  strung,  strung,  træffe  M<\  ©nor,  jcrflC   StrcCili]C   Hd. 

to  strive,  strove,  striven,   at   l'trccbc, 

to  swear,  swore,  sworn,  at  ftHtrgf: 

to   think,  thought,  thought,   at   tffnfc. 

Seed,  £<rD.  Barley,  3ty(J.  Innocent,  Uff»lM(J. 

beads,  ferler,       oats,  4)<we. 

harp,  $arpr.         flower-pot,  331omRrrs>otte. 

lf  you  sow  the  seed  at  Christmas  it  will  come  up  in  March. 
The  clock  strikes  three.  It  has  just  struck  the  half  hour.  He 
struck  me  on  the  head  with  a  thick  stick.  Will  you  string 
these  beads  for  me?  My  harp  is  new  strung.  She  strives  to 
improve.  He  swore  that  he  was  innocent.  He  thinks  you  should 
speak  to  your  father.  I  thouffht  of  selling  my  house.  They 
have  often  thought  of  leaving  Vienna.  What  are  you  thinking 
of;  are  you  dreaming?  With  so  large  a  family  she  has  enough 
to  think  of.  The  large  field  is  sown  with  barley,  the  smaller 
one  with  oats.  I  have  sown  some  of  the  seeds  you  gave  me 
in  flower-pots.  The  stone  he  threw  at  me  struck  me  on  the 
arm.        The  man  struck  at  me  with  his  knife  and  cut  my  coat. 
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One  boy  struck  the  other,  and  theri  ihey  began  to  fight.  I  strike 
him  only  in  play  but  he  hurts  when  he  strikes.  All  the  scho- 
lars  have  striven  to  please  their  master.  I  strive  to  be  there 
before  Christmas.  We  both  of  us  strove  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
You  cannot  think  how  much  I  love  you.  People  think  him  very 
rich  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  thought  it  best  to  do  so.  I 
always  thought  that  Mr.  N.  liked  your  sister.  What  does  she 
think  I  intend  to  do? 

116. 

Sporgenen  lom  og  ©olen  bifte  fig  ftraafenbe.  pengene,  fom 
I)an  l)ar  bunbet,  Ian  t)an  fcette  i  ©parebanfen.  £>ar  ©e  totnit 
paa  mine  ©ager?  -Seg  tcenfte  at  naae  23tyen  før  Siften.  3St  for* 
lobe  93t)en  og  gi!  til  93.  Snbffen  bifte  o3  en  Ittte  ■  ScmbSbtj,  f)bor 
bi  lunbe  fpife  grofoft.  9Si  bibe  intet  anbet,  enb  at  ©fibet  er  tabt 
£>an3  §eft  bar  beflaaet  meb  ©ulb.  ®e  tjabe  floret  afbrig  at  f omme  ti(^ 
bage  £>ar  ®ere$  33ebftemober  fpunbet  Ulben?  §ar  £t)ben  ftjaatet 
noget?  £ieneftepigen  bar  nfftjlbig,  t)un  Ijabbe  intet  ftjaalet.  3Si 
maae  fbømme,  berfom  bi  Ditte  lomme  til  ben  anben  ©ibe.  §nn^ 
ben  f prang  i  SSanbet  og  bragte  mig  gatten.  SJan  ©e  fbømme? 
-Seg  fbømmer  meget  gobt,  men  fjan  fbømmer  bebre.  9Si  ftræbe 
alle  at  fceljage  bore  fenner.  døberen  fprang  paa  fin  §eft  og 
brog  bort.  §bab  er  faaet  l)er?  3eg  bit  fpørge  ©artneren.  %o 
§mfe  brænbte  igaarafte^  9Jcin  93rober  og  min  ©øfter  taa  ben 
l)ete  Sftat  paa  -Sorben.  §>bab  tcenler  ®e?  £cenf  iffe,  at  jeg  bli= 
ber.  ©libet  bar  i  £>abnen.  §an  fab  nær  beb  fin  gaber.  §an 
Ingter  af  ©teeg.  §an  fenbte  if!e  fin  jlaffetø  ©øn  $enge.  $aa 
bette  ©teb  bar  ber  tre  ipnfe.  ®e  ere  ber  ille  mere.  35ere3  ©ø= 
fter  f)ar  boyet  meget. 

117. 

To  swing,  swung,  swung,  at  flUlUK,  t]t)ni]C. 

to  thrive,  throve^  thriven,  at  tfttfC6. 

to  tread^  trod>  trodden,   at  trcrfc^C. 

to  weave,  wove,  woven,  at  MDC. 

to  wind,  wound,  wound,   Ut  VtnfcC,   OWæffc 

to  understand,  understood,  understood,  ilt  forffadC. 

to  undertake^  undertook>  undertaken,  Ut  foi'CtatJC. 

Couple,  *)3at\  Hoof>  £>0D. 

cattle,  fip  (til.  weaver,  ^(Cflcr. 

Indian   corn,  5)tai$.  Easter,  ^lUlffc. 

toe,  %aa.  throughouty  beeltiøjcnncm. 

to  perform,  fulDcn^e,  fuldføre,  path,  S3ci,  6tt. 

John,  come  and  swing  your  sisters.  We  have  been  swin- 
ging  all  the  morning.        I    do    not    like    being  swung  so  high. 
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They  are  a  thriving  couple.  Cattle  thrive  very  well  on  Indian 
corn.  Your  nephew  has  never  thriven  since  be  left  his  business 
in  N.  Do  not  tread  on  my  toe.  You  are  treading  on  my  gown. 
She  trod  on  a  nail  which  ran  through  her  shoe  into  her  foot. 
The  corn  was  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses. 
The  poor  weaver  was  employed  to  weave  the  silk.  Wind  up 
the  clock.  Have  you  wound  up  your  watch?  The  gårdener 
does  not  understand  you.  At  Presburg  almost  every  one  under- 
stands German.  I  h^ve  understood  what  that  man  said.  He  un- 
dertakes  to  get  it  completed  before  the  new  year.  Count  S. 
undertook  to  ride  his  horse  across  the  Danube  on  the  ice,  on 
Easter  monday.  The  architect  has  undert^ken  what  he  cannot 
perfrom.  His  cloak  was  in  one  piece  woven  throughout.  Do 
you  know  what  you  have  undertaken  to  do?  My  father  never 
undertook  to  lend  him  money.  I  did  not  undertake  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  How  long  have  you  worn  that  coat?  My  daugh- 
ter  never  wears  flowers  in  her  bonnet.  Mrs.  N.  understood  me 
very  well.  I  think  she  must  have  misunderstood  you.  No, 
110,  she  did  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  mistaken.  Did 
you  mistake  Ihe  path?  Yes,  we  mistook  the  path  and  went 
wrong. 

118. 
Misfortunev  \U\)Uc.  Merchant,  ,$?  jøbmonb. 

necessary,  nøDuenNct.  particular^bcfynbcrlta.cgcn,  ifcrr,  nøiåttftg. 

stranger,      )    Fremmed  pronunciation,  Ufctafc 

foreigner,    (   *remmea-         ball?  gHU;  *>al 
capital,  £)OKbffab.  wall,  >V)iUUl\ 

capital,  (Sqpttdl.  great  toe,   Sterffad. 

linen  draper,  ScCiTCMtjanMfr. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone.  I  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  a  window.  It  is  not  necessary  to  depart  to-day. 
When  will  it  be  necessary?  My  son  has  invited  the  stranger 
to  dinner.  The  stranger  brought  ns  letters  from  London.  By 
your  pronunciation  I  think  you  are  a  foreigner.  f  am  a  fo- 
reigner, though  not  a  stranger  in  Vienna.  We  shall  see  the 
stranger  to-day  at  dinner.  Will  he  stay  long  with  us?  When 
he  comes  you  can  ask  him.  London  is  the  capital  of  England. 
Is  it  understood  that  Mr.  M.  has  much  capital  in  his  business? 
Do  you  mean  Mr.  M.  the  merchant?  No,  I  meant  Mr.  M.  the 
linen-draper.  What  is  a  merchant?  A  merchant  does  business 
with  foreign  countries.  A  linen-draper  sells  linen.  I  cannot 
go  out  without  my  father's  permission;  he  is  very  particular, 
and    would  be  angry.       My    mother    wishes    me    to    get    some 
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riband  of  a  particular  colour.  That  young  lady  is  ahvays  very 
particular  in  her  dress.  I  wish  somebody  would  fetch  me  a 
book.  Will  you  have  any  particular  book?  None  in  particular. 
Do  not  tbrow  away  the  ball.  I  threw  it  to  you  to  catch. 
John  bas  thrown  the  ball  over  the  garden  wall.  Are  you 
invited  to  Miss  M's  ball?  Mr.  N.  gave  a  ball  last  night  to  more 
than  a  hundred  persons.     My  great  toe  pains  me. 

119. 

Apricots,  9U>nfofci\  Difficult,  uanfMtø. 

potatoes^  $J)ptctcr,  impossible,  innurlitf. 

holiday,  £cUtal>aa.   $mcr.  to  believe,  flt  trec. 

punishment,  Straf.  whether,  om 

cloud,   ^fl)  rapidly,  fiurtttf. 

disappointed>  ffaffct.  disappointment,  Sfuffclft 

The  apricots  on  that  tree  are  not  yet  ripe.  The  old  wo- 
man  brought  us  a  basket  of  apricots  as  a  present.  Do  you 
like  potatoes?  I  never  eat  them.  When  do  your  brothers 
come  home  for  the  holidays?  Our  holidays  do  not  begin  for 
six  weeks.  They  have  already  begun.  He  was  locked  in  the 
room  for  half  an  hour  as  a  punishment  for  not  learning  his 
les*on.  What  have  you  learnt  to-day?  Will  it  not  rain? 
Look  at  that  black  cloud.  If  it  rains  we  shall  be  disappoinled 
of  our  walk.  Bernember  your  promise;  do  not  disappoint  us. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  please  every  body.  Is  it  then  so  diffi- 
cult to  please  hiin?  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  be  angry 
with  her.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  angry,  but  he 
looked  so.  We  were  walk'ng  yeslerday  in  the  park  when  we 
saw  your  friend.  It  was  so  late  when  the  woman  came  thai 
we  were  all  going  to  bed.  John  had  been  in  bed  on  hour. 
If  you  are  not  well  enough  to  get  up  I  will  send  for  the  doc- 
tor,  The  doctor  says  you  must  lie  in  bed.  Our  family  has 
met  with  a  great  disappointment.  The  children  will  be  disap- 
poinled if  they  have  no  fruit.  The  boy  was  seen  on  Sunday 
on  the  high  road  to  B.  She  meant  to  tell  me  that  her  money 
was  all  spent  but  she  thought  I  should  be  angry.  The  ice  will 
melt  rapidly  now  the  suit  shines  so  brightly.  What  have  you 
got  in  your  hånd?  A  book  of  my  brother's.  It  is  not  your 
brother's.     Il  is  mine. 

1  20. 

S5t  ftobe  op  nteb  ©olen.  §<m  talte  iffe  meget,  men  tjatte 
23rober  talte  cnbmt  mtnbre*  £cegen  t)ax  bceret  ber,  og  t)ait  figer, 
at  bi  iffe  bør  gaae  ub.  Wxt  Ufyr  er  iffe  optruffet  (wound  up), 
faft  fugten  til  mig.      35i    bare  igaar  paa  SBaL      2Ji   bør   fjøbe 
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s$oteter  til  Sinteren.  Sat)  bet  faet,  at  garberne  btibe  meget  fmuffe. 
3)e  flat  btttjc  mere  enb  een  Sftaaneb  1)0$  ®ere£  Sebftemober. 
tjeneren  tjar  ftaaet  min  £mnb.  £mn  traabte  paa  33ret>et.  DJiin 
§aanb  er  meget  opftmlmet,  §an  Ijar  [)aot  ben  U(t)lfe  at  tabe  fin 
^)3nng.  §an  fanbt  ben  gremmebe,  font  f)an  fjcibbe  føgt  faa  længe, 
gor  en  gremmeb  taler  [jan  Dort  ©prog  meget  gobt.  $i  fagbe,  at 
mange  gremmebe  fjabe  beføgt  33tyen.  §an  fjar  en  gob  ^oft  og  en 
ftor  kapital  §an  Ijar  en  kapital  paa  mere  enb  otte  tufinbe  3)a* 
ler.  2)e  er  altfor  nøtagtig.  JpcmS  Ubtale  er  i!le  gob.  33i  talte 
om  forretninger.  SSore  gorf)aabninger  ere  bfetme  ffnffebe.  §an 
forlob  mig  I)er.  ferierne  Dille  begtynbe  ben  førfte  Sulu  £roer 
®e  benne  ^iftorie?  -3eg  Ian  tf  fe  troe  ben.  2)enne  3)rcng  Ijar 
fpiift  for  meget.     3eg  Ian  iffc  betale  bet;  id  er  nceften  nmneligt. 

121. 

To  determine,   at  (tffføttf.  The  Germans,   Sl^ffi'MC. 

middle,  SKifttttl.  to  divide,  (U  Dric. 

to  ansvver,  ut  fpafc.  France,   ^ranfrtj). 

volume,  ^inb.  Germany,  5t)e|?U;nfc*. 

the  English,   gn(jifTnt)er»C.  England,   (Siifllani). 

the  French,  granffmOMfcnif.  summer,  Sommer. 

I  determine  to  go  to  Paris.  He  determined  to  depart  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  I  am  determined  to  get  an  ansvver. 
His  falher  will  not  answer  his  letters.  Can  you  lend  me  the 
second  volume  of  Bulwer's  works?  I  cannot,  but  my  cousin 
can.  He  determined  to  go  next  summer  to  England.  The  river 
Rhine  divides  France  from  Germany.  My  cousin  Robert  and  I 
speak  French.  The  Engli-h  and  French  are  near  neighbours. 
The  Germans  send  much  wool  to  England.  YYiJI  you  divide  an 
apricot  with  me?  My  father  does  not  speak  German.  What 
languages  does  he  speak  ?  He  speaks  only  English.  Is  (hat  a 
German  book?  It  is  a  volume  of  Schiller.  Have  you  read 
Schillers  works?  Not  all  of  them.  The  two  friends  walked 
through  Germany.  He  walks  four  miles  every  riay.  Ily  grand- 
father  in  his  eighty  fifth  year  walked  two  miles  to  chorch  every 
Sunday.  Tbere  are  many  Germuns  in  London.  Germany  is  di- 
vided  from  Italy  by  the  Alps.  France  and  Spain  are  divided  by 
the  Pyrenees.  The  money  was  divided  among  the  children.  I 
have  got  Shakespeare's  works  in  eight  volumes.  An  English- 
man  and  a  German  met  once  at  an  inn.  We  met  once  a  week 
at  our  friendes  house.  They  know  most  of  the  English  in  Vi- 
enna.  Who  is  your  English  master?  When  are  you  to  begin 
Italian  and  Spanish. 
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To  change,  røl(\  bl)ttC.  Bank-note,  SanfttOtf. 

religion,  SJriifliOH-.  true,  fa  nb. 

Mahometan,  9Xa()CmcDam.  lodging,  Étfitfl. 

Christian,  (Støritfcn.  Austria,  Øftcrrifl. 

battie,  Slaa  troops,  Sropper 

Archduke,  @ffét)Crtil(J.  bravely,  f jocft. 

people,  golf  war,  grifl. 

I  change  my  linen  every  ofher  day.  My  mother  changes 
her  dress  twice  a  day  Some  people  change  their  servants  every 
month.  Can  you  change  a  bank-note  for  me?  Is  it  true  that 
you  have  changed  your  lodging?  On  my  return  from  India  I 
fbund  my  father  and  mother  much  changed  He  has  changed 
his  religion;  he  is  no  longer  a  Mahometan,  he  is  now  a  Chri- 
stian. The  battie  of  Aspern  was  won  by  the  Archduke  Charles. 
The  Austrian  troops  fought  bravely  during  the  war.  On  my 
birth-day  my  father  made  me  a  present  of  ten  ducats.  Potatoes 
cost  three  florins  a  sack.  The  merchant  has  bought  much  corn. 
Would  it  be  impossible  to  do  it?  Some  men  are  always  unfor- 
tunate.  Every  thing  is  now  very  dear.  What  have  you  given 
for  the  potatoes?  These  potatoes  are  not  well  boiled.  They 
are  not  boiled  enough.  Our  cook  boils  potatoes  very  well.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  lives  mostly  at  Schonbrunn  during  the  sum- 
mer. Have  you  been  there?  Yes,  several  times.  I  think  the 
gardens  very  beautiful.  Every  Sunday  during  the  summer  the 
gardens  are  filled  with  weli-dressed  people.  How  far  is  it  from 
Vienna?     You  may  drive  there  in  half  an  hour. 

123. 

Enemy,  gtCltfC  Sect.ion,   SefttCH,   Stffftit. 

to  oppose,  ai  mofcfcrte  ftø.  page,  £iee. 

passage,  (SHrøtiranang,  .Srcb  i  en  S3ocj     to  mention,  at  cmtalc. 

fortress,  gaffnintf.  to  brush,  at  Hvftt. 

to  blow  up,  at  fyrCMiK  clothes-brush,  ftlæfccfcørffc. 

history,  .$  i  HOV  tf.  orchard,  gruflt^auc; 

chapter,  StWlttl 

During  the  war  the  enemy  took  and  burned  the  town.  The 
fortress  was  taken  by  our  troops  and  btown  up.  You  will  find 
the  passage  in  Hume's  History  of  England,  Volume  the  third, 
Chapter  the  second,  Section  the  tenth  Head  me  the  passage. 
What  page  did  you  say?  I  did  not  mention  the  page.  '  It  is 
to  be  found  in  page  143.  The  French  and  English  were  oppo- 
sed  to  each  other  at  the  battie  of  Waterloo.  In  the  Pirst  chap- 
ter of  the  second  book  of  Kings  you  will  lind  these  words.  We 
read  a  chapter  in  some  book  every  night  before  going  to  bed. 
In  our  walk  we  met  the  children  who    came   running    to   meet 
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us.  We  observed  the  men  carrying-  a  large  basket  into  tiie 
house.  The  word  was  spok^n  and  could  not  be  recalled.  He 
said  he  would  mention  it  to  his  wife.  If  he  said  so,  he  has 
forgotten  it.  I  will  not  oppose  your  wishes.  He  must  have 
forgotlen  the  day.  They  laugh  at  our  disappointment.  1  couid 
not  gel  into  the  room  as  the  door  was  locked.  Bring  the  clo- 
thes-brush.  Give  your  coat  to  the  servant  to  be  brushed.  My 
brother  is  brushing  his  hat.  Brush  your  shoes  before  you  go 
into  the  room.  I  cannot  find  the  shoe-brush.  You  will  find  it 
in  the  old  box.  Take  off  your  shoes;  they  are  quite  worn  out, 
they  are  too  bad  to  be  mended.  What  are  you  doing?  1  am 
mending  my  box.  He  has  travelled  much  in  foreign  countries. 
These  apples  grew   in  our  orchard. 

124. 

§an  ftob  op  uttbt  om  batten  og  gi!  tit  SSmbuct  ©enne 
93og  maa  tllc  fcefge3  (to  be  sold  at)  for  mere  enb  en  ©ater. 
23øm  unber  fem  Slår  Ijabe  intet  at  betale.  33ifle  Slrbeiberne  og 
og  bereS  familier  benbe  tilbage  tit  Stybfffanb?  ©et  er  jetter  tf  le 
banffeligt  ©et  ffat  f)abe  en  Ujlletig  (Snbe.  -3eg  fpnrgte,  om  begge 
bare  ©øjlre.  £nfet  t)ar  en  £>abe  og  nogle  Sftarfer.  ©ette  SBreD 
beftemte  mig  tit  at  gaae  tit  SDtøbrib.  iBor  25ei  gi!  tgjennem  ben 
tilte  S3t)  8.  ©en  er  opftylbt  og  omgibet  af  grngtf;aber*  ©ette 
£rce  erinbrebe  mig  om  bore  (Sge,  men  btt$  23(abe  ere  ttyffere,  og 
ben  grønne  garbe  er  meget  mør!  (dark).  ©et  er  et  fmuft  @teb 
meb  en  Sirle  og  to  S3roer.  SMjomebaneme  brille  ille  SSiin, 
3ftat)omeb  f)ar  forbnbt  bet  ©riller  ©e  franfl  eller  rtjinfl  SSiin? 
©erfom  bt  fjabbe  ^ettge,  ffutbe  bi  fjabe  famtylfct  i  ©ereS  Ønfler. 
SSeiret  bit  foranbre  fig.  ©enne  -3omfrn  Ijar  foranbret  fig  meget 
i  be  to  fibfte  2lar.  s|aa  fiflet  Qteb  Ijar  ©e  funbet  bette?  -3eg 
fanbt  et  fmnlt  (&teb  i  benne  23og-  §an  tæfte  et  @teb  af  Styrott. 
tjeneren  tjar  ille  børflet  mine  f  læber.  Støixt  SSrober  møbte  Sce* 
gen  ille  langt  tjerfra. 

125. 

To  marry,  at  OCfltf,   fliftf  fifl.  Formerly,  ferbum. 

absent,  fraPCCrcnbf.  inhabitant,  3nfcfeMflCr. 

soldier,  ©ClDat.  lively,   lcDMDC 

to  be  going,  verre  nær  veD,  i  Seflrcb  nwk    interest,  Jiuercefe. 

love,  ÆjcrrliflbeD.  frequently,   oftC. 

features,  Jrflff.  complexion,    8uftaWfttr»C 

If  he  asks  you  to  marry  him5  what  will  you  say?  My 
friend  has  been  niarried  these  three  weeks.  Mr.  N.  the  linen- 
draper  is  g-oing-  to  be  married     to  Miss  Mary    B.,    the    youngest 
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daughter  of  our  physician.  The  soldiers  have  been  long  in  the 
town.  They  go  away  to-day.  My  father  is  absent  on  business. 
Her  features  were  handsome  and  her  complexion  good.  She 
was  formerly  a  very  beautiful  woman.  The  inhabitants  left  the 
town  after  our  troops  had  lost  the  battle.  I  take  a  lively  in- 
terest  in  the  happiness  of  your  family.  They  were  formerly 
very  poor  but  now  they  appear  to  be  thriving.  He  was  fre- 
quently  seen  of  an  evening  walking  with  his  boys.  His  wife 
has  not  a  good  feature  in  her  face.  The  love  of  ehildren  to 
their  parents  is  much  less  than  the  love  of  parents  for  their 
cbildren.  Do  you  think  she  loves  him?  Yes,  I  think  she  loves 
him  as  well  as  such  a  woman  can.  Do  you  not  find  her  very 
amiable?  Extremely  so,  when  she  has  her  own  way.  Have 
you  known  her  a  long  time?  I  saw  her  first  at  her  grand- 
rnolher's.  If  people  think  that  I  love  money  they  are  mistaken. 
He  loves  his  youngest  daughter   more  than  his   other  ehildren. 

126. 
Action,  /rnittMtna.  Question,  ®pør<]$maal. 

adventure,  £u'(]it)cnl)ei>,  Socnttjr.  double>  ^eb^clr. 

to  relate,  at   fortælle.  embarrassment,  ^erlCijftHjeb. 

to  recollect,  at  cfinDrc.  to  possess,   at  DcfiDDC. 

to  be  disinclined,   dt  Pære  Utilfcøtclij).     estate,  JJan&ijobS. 
simple,  fijHPfl    cnfot&tø.  goodheartet,   goMjjcrtCt. 

property,  (^tcnbcm. 

He  is  always  doing  some  good  action.  Would  you  like 
to  hear  the  adventurc?  It  was  an  action  that  you  may  well 
be  proud  of.  Do  tell  us  a  few  of  your  adventures.  Recollect 
what  I  tell  you.  You  recollect  that  when  I  was  in  N.,  I  met 
your  aunt  one  day  in  the  street.  Your  parents  are  disinclined 
to  the  journey.  She  is  quite  a  simple  country  girl.  I  am  not 
disinclined  to  go  with  you  this  evening.  Did  you  answer  all 
their  questions?  I  answered  most  of  ihem.  The  scholar  did 
not  know  what  to  answer.  Did  you  understand  the  question? 
I  cannot  say  thai  I  did.  I  paid  him  double  the  money.  His 
capital  has  been  doubled  within  the  last  five  years.  He  says  he 
doubles  his  capital  every  year,  but  I  do  not  believe  him.  The 
roads  were  so  bad  that  we  were  obliged  to  have  double  the 
number  of  horses.  My  son  is  in  great  embarrassment.  She  felt 
much  embarrassed  at  his  question  He  possesses  much  property, 
but  he  spends  nothing.  My  nephew  is  very  careful  of  his  mo- 
ney. He  expects  to  come  into  possess  ion  of  the  estate.  He  is 
a  good-hearted  young  man  and  very  kind  to  his  sisters.  I  will 
not  answer  any  questions. 
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127. 

To  detain,  dt  tilbagcbelbf.  Feast,  festival,  ®j<cftfbu&,  gcft. 

to  hear,  at  f)Øre,   Cl'farc.  liberality,  (SapmilDJ)^. 

te  be  obliged,   at  maaitC.  cheerfulness,  SDiUntcr^cl). 

to  be  obliged,  at  MXC  fcrbUtt^Cn.  fair,  SRdrfffr. 

to  empty,   at  tømme,  trades-people,  Æjøbm<rn&. 

character,  (£l)aractfcr. 

Orders  were  given  to  detain  him  if  he  attempted  to  leave 
the  town.  We  hear  that  the  Emperor  will  be  in  N.  on  the  se- 
venteenth  of  next  month.  You  hear  what  lie  says.  May  we 
detain  the  money?  My  uncle  is  obliged  to  depart  to-morrow. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  town  this  morning1.  We  could  not  get 
a  coach,  and  were  obliged  to  walk  through  the  rain.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  come  on  foot.  He  is  obliged  to  visit  his  sick 
friend.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer.  My  father 
and  mother  are  much  obliged  by  your  invitation,  and  will  ac- 
cept it  with  pleasure.  We  emptied  the  box  but  found  no  mo- 
ney. The  festival  is  held  on  the  twenty  fi:  st  of  July  every  two 
years.  The  money  is  to  be  paid  twice  a  yerr,  one  half  at  the 
feast  of  Easter  and  the  other  half  at  the  feast  of  Michaelmas. 
My  father  is  invited  to  a  great  feast  at  the  town-house.  Our 
neighbour  Mr.  N.  is  praised  for  his  liberality.  Every  one  speaks 
well  of  him.  His  cheerfulness  makes  him  beloved  by  all  his 
friends.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  any  thiiig  with  a  man 
of  his  character.  The  children  have  gone  to  the  fair  to  buy 
some  toys.  The  fair  of  Leipzig  begins  soon  after  Easter.  Much 
business  has  been  done  this  fair  in  wool  and  Ieather.  Are  you 
satisfied  with  your  trades-people?  The  trades-people  in  this 
town  are  making  money. 

128. 

(Sr  benne  ®ame  gift?  £mn  er  gift,  men  t)un  leber  ilfe  meb 
fin  SJeanb.  £mn  tater  meb  megen  Sjcertigfjeb  om  fin  (Søm  §nn 
i)ar  fmnfle  Srcel  og  bleg  5lnftgt3farbe.  £mn  maa  t)abe  bceret 
meget  fmitf  før.  §an  tog  ben  meeft  tebenbe  -3ntere§fe  i  fine  33em= 
ner§  Styffe.  S)en  nnge  grcmffmcmb  bar  ofte  i  bort  ©etflab.  -3eg 
I)ar  fulbført  en  gob  |)anb(ing,  og  jeg  f)ar  gjort  en  lang  3?eife. 
Som  unber  min  ^areptty,  tf)i  bet  regner.  -3eg  bil  fortætte  2)em 
min  SSegibenfjeb.  §nn  er  nær  beb  at  gifte  fig  meb  en  nng  £t)b= 
ffer.  ®e  erinbrer  bet  en  ung  ^otaf,  fom  ®e  f)ar  feet  ljo$  mig? 
-3eg  bar  ille  utitbøiettg  tit  at  fbare  meb  et  fimpett  -3a.  £>en  unge 
SJJanb  bar  i  ftor  gorlegen^eb.  §>an3  gaber  er  rig  og  befibber 
ftore  ©obfer.  kongen  gjorbe  (jam  en  forcering  af  et  ftort  ©ob& 
-3eg  befluttebe  mig  tit  at  gjøre  ben  gobe  Dtbing  en  SStftt      ®en 
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ftallete  Sftattb  bibfte  iffe  felt)  ^t>ab  Ijan  flutbc  gjøre.  Sntet  funbe 
Ijofbe  mig  tilbage,  og  jeg  reifte  ben  cmben  ©ag.  §oIb  mig  iffe 
titbage,  figer  Jeg;  Jeg  Ijar  t)igtige  gorretttinger.  ^iøbmanbett  f)ørte 
mig  iffe,  eller  t)ilbe  iffe  f)øre  mig. 

129. 
Count,   ©rcuc.  Country-seat,  $*ail£ftc&. 

countess,  (Srcmtlfce.  011  the  road,  yaa  ikten. 

duke,  £tTtUCJ.  messenger,   ScnDcbUt\ 

duchess>  .&crtH(]in&C.  tidings,    JifccnDcr. 

prince,  ^Jrinbé.  %  news,  *)Ti)t)cDn\  (gfterretninøer. 

princess,  >J3 i'til Dfeéft*.  message)  95uDffob. 

to  dispatch,  affenDe.  to  retire,  gaac  bort,  fjerne  ffij 

party,  ©årti.  SclfFab. 
The  count  and  countess  are  at  their  counlry  seat  where 
they  remain  till  August  They  are  a  very  amiable  couple.  The 
duke  and  duchess  of  N.  are  first  cousins.  The  princess  was 
taken  ill  on  the  road  and  could  not  continue  her  journey.  A 
messenger  was  dispalched  to  the  prince  with  the  tidings.  What 
news  have  you  heard?  Have  you  heard  the  news?  We  get 
news  from  Calcutta  twice  a  monlh.  It  is  said  there  is  bad 
news  from  Algiers.  Did  the  servant  deliver  the  message?  The 
princess  sent  the  message  by  a  servant.  What  was  the  mes- 
sage you  received  from  the  prince?  That  he  wished  to  see  me 
immediately.  I  gave  the  messenger  the  letters  and  bade  him 
depart  immediately.  The  illness  of  the  countess  has  prevented 
the  count  from  accepting  the  invitation.  Have  you  heard  that 
the  countess  met  with  an  accident  on  the  journey  to  B.?  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  it.  We  heard  that  our  messenger  has 
been  detained,  and  the  letter  taken  from  him.  We  shall  soon 
know  the  truth.  Our  soldiers  fought  bravely,  but  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  field  of  battle.  More  than  a  hundred  were 
left  dead  on  the  field. 

130. 
Emperor,  jtøfrr.  Lady,  3>atm\ 

empress,  jtetjmn&c.  gentleman,  £cm\ 

king,  ÆenøC  to  revieW,  IHønftrf 

queen,   SH'OJininfl.  maid  of  honour,  2®rf$fcame. 

baron,  33areu.  to  join,  at  ferene,  ftøDe  til. 

baroness,  ^BarOHCéfe.  army,  »JlrrøCC. 

While  1  write,  the  emperor  is  reviewing  the  troops.  When 
I  entered  the  room  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  was  reading 
to  the  empress.  The  king  is  gone  to  join  the  army.  The 
queen^s  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses  is  passing.  The  baroness 
has  hurt  her  foot  and  is  obliged  to  keep  her  bed.     The  baron"s 
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cook  is  going  to  leave  him.  Do  you  know  that  gentleman? 
Mr.  N.  is  quite  the  gentleman.  This  young  gentleman  is  the 
son  of  an  old  friend  of  yours.  The  room  was  full  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  His  mother  is  a  lady  of  high  family.  The  young 
ladies  in  white  are  my  nieces.  I  found  the  young  lady  with 
her  hair  in  papers  and  her  face  unwashed.  Those  troops  are 
going  to  join  the  army.  Whiie  our  troops  were  lying  idle  the 
enemy  was  taking  towns  and  fortresses.  The  counfs  liberality 
was  well  known.  The  lawyer  can  not  be  praised  for  his  libe- 
rality. My  grandfather's  cheerfulnes  never  forsakes  him.  He 
is  in  his  eightieth  year  and  as  lively  as  ever.  The  children 
joined  hånds  and  danced  round  the  tree.  Will  you  join  our 
party?  I  must  leave  you  now  for  a  little  while,  but  I  will  join 
you  again  in  half  an  hour. 

131. 
Coffee-house,  .ffaffctjUUé.  Came,  S#iL 

to  listen,  at  tørte.  attention,  £)pmcrrffomt)ei>. 

to  smoke,  at   ffl(JC,  r*ø.C.  attentive,  opm<rrffom 

pipe,  $tac.  inattentive,  Uøpmccrffom. 

to  propose,  at  fovcflaae.  to  educate,  at  QØXdQt. 

a  game  of  backgammon,  et  tyaxii   Srtffaf. 

He  goes  every  evening  to  a  coflee-house.  All  the  coffee- 
houses  were  full  of  people.  He  listened  with  great  attention  to 
what  I  had  to  say.  I  listened  but  heard  nothing.  Do  not  speak 
so  loud,  he  is'iistening  at  the  door.  You  will  find  him  smok- 
ing his  pipe  in  the  next  room.  Will  you  take  a  pipe?  Thank 
you,  I  newer  smoke.  Let  him  have  his  pipe  and  you  will  make 
him  happy.  A  game  of  backgammon  was  proposed  and  accept- 
ed.  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  conversation.  Mr.  N.  shews 
great  attentions  to  the  ladies,  My  scholars  are  very  attentive. 
Listen  to  me;  do  not  be  so  inattentive.  My  sister  proposes  a 
game  at  blindman's  buff.  They  propose  to  take  a  little  girl  to 
educate  with  their  daughter.  She  educates  her  children  herself. 
Our  neighbour's  wife  is  a  well-educated  woman.  Their  children 
have  been  badly  educated.  The  boy  was  educated  at  a  school 
near  London.  They  were  educated  at  one  of  the  first  schools  of 
Paris.  The  chimney  smokes,  we  must  se  id  for  the  chimney- 
sweeper.  He  was  the  most  inattentive  scholar  I  ever  had;  he 
could  or  would  learn  nothing.  He  came  into  possession  of  all 
his  uncle's   property. 

132. 

®e  bcere  Slæber  af  f)t>ib  Ulb,  gu(e  ©lo  og  røbe  §uer.  33a* 
rotten  tømte  flere  plaffer  meb   mig,    og    inbbøb  mig  tit  hefterne. 
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§cm3  @ctt>mt(bf)eb  og  (£f)ctracteer3  2#unterl)eb  forffaffebe  I)am  me= 
get  ljurtig  ©olbaterneS  $iærligf)eb.  9ttarfebet  nærmer  fig  (Sttben; 
Sjøbmcenbene  reife  atterebe  bort  §an  gi!  i  $affef)ufene  for  at 
føge  ben  gremmebe.  9?og(e  braf,  2lnbre  røgebe.  9Meren  fore= 
flog  et  $arti  Sriltral,  2lbt)olaten  mobtog  btt  partiet  begtjnbte, 
og  3lbt)olaten  tabte.  £>an  foreflog  et  nt)t  ^arti,  og  ba  3Meren 
faae,  at  l)an  fpittebe  meget  bebre  ettb  2lbt)olatett,  famttjlfebe  Ijan 
beri.  §an  tcenfte,  at  jeg  t)t(be  bcere  uopmærffom.  §an  Inttebe 
meb  ben  ftørfte  Dpmærffomtjeb,  ba  ®ere§  ©øfter  fptttebe  $tano= 
forte.  35i  t)iHe  tabe  borgen;  J)an  er  meget  ftyg.  ©et  er  en  ftor 
UfyRe  for  IjanS  ftaflefå  SRober.  §an  fpurgte,  f)t>em  ben  2)ame 
trnr,  fom  talte  meb  ^rinbfe^fen.  |)ertngen  fpnrgte  l)am,  forfor 
Jjan  bar  faa  bebrøbet.  §ertngen  tigger  farlig  ft>g  i  et  §ote[,  ilfe 
langt  fra  SSerona.  ®en  unge  ©reoinbe  bil  tomme  for  at  beføge 
o3  ibag.  ©reben  bør  iffe  fctbe  bet.  ®e  ftaffetø  golf  fnnne  finbe 
Slrbeibe  fjer.  2)e  to  (Søftre  ere  ®ere§  sJ?aboerffer.  ®ere§  -Ka* 
boerffer  ere  to  ©øftre.  £an  røger  tjete  2)agen.  $rinbfen3  §aber 
befjage  mig  iffe.  Songen^  2Irmee  forbiet)  i  23eftbbelfe  af  f  amp^ 
plabfen  ligetil  Siftenen. 

133. 

To  rejoice,  at  gla^e,  fenitfir  il}.      To  want,  at  mangle,  trænge  til, 

øuffe,  fljftfi'c  Dille. 

condition,  Stilling,  to  procure.,  at  feifFaffe. 

resource,  £jelp.  to  proceed,  at  fortfættC. 

general.  CScnei'ttl.  arrival,  ^Infemff. 

sorrow,  Sørg.  hospital,  £>cfpttal 

to  suffer,  at  Iit>C ;  tillade.  Norwegian,  nerff. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  brother's  safe  arrival.  I  shall 
rejoice  to  return  home  again.  I  am  rejuiced  to  think  tbat  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  improving.  He  has  no  friends  and  no 
resource  hut  begging.  I  cannot  express  the  sorrow  I  feel  at  the 
loss  of  your  brother.  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  go  out  to-day. 
He  suffers  much  and  is  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  They  want 
money  to  buy  some  bread  for  the  children.  The  general  would 
not  allow  him  to  leave  the  army.  We  procured  horses  at  the 
first  inn  and  proceeded  on  our  journey.  Immediately  on  the 
doctor's  arrival  he  ordered  the  poor  man  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital.  The  poor  soldier  could  speak  nothing  but  Norwegian. 
When  their  money  is  gone  what  resources  have  they?  Had  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  he  would  have  been  taken  by  the 
enemy.  He  does  not  want  money,  but  he  wants  work.  I  want- 
ed  to  buy  the  pianoforte,  hut  could  not  give  the   price.     Mr.  N. 
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has  been  here  and  wanted  to  see  you.  What  do  you  want  ? 
I  want  to  speak  with  you  a  few  minutes.  The  general  sent 
away  his  horses  and  carriages.  I  found  the  family  in  great  sor- 
row  at  having  lost  all  their  property. 

134. 

Occasion,  SLlllc&nilrø.  Florin,  ©l)lbm. 

opportunity,  getligfycD.  pound,  iUinb. 

cloth,  ,SI(TDC.  coffee,  ,ffaffe# 

linen,  gflffrfc.  sugar,  Stiftet. 

silk,  'Silfo.  rice,  >Jttt£. 

velvet,  ^løicl.  sweet,  føb. 

to  purchase,   at  fjøbc,  a  cup,  CH  &0l\ 

coarse,   iU'0\).  ttøf.  a  saucer,  CH  Unfccrfop. 

advantage,  gorDfCl.  fine,  fmuf    ffttT. 

The  archilect  has  occasion  to  go  next  month  to  London  on 
business.  I  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter  by  a  friend. 
On  this  occasion  he  travelied  five  da'ys  and  nights  without  stop- 
ping. No  opportunity  offers  of  employing  money  with  advantage. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  write  again  shortly.  We  shali  sell 
the  cloth  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  The  cloth  is  too 
coarse  and  too  dear,  and  I  will  not  buy  it.  My  mother  has  been 
to  the  linendraper's  and  bought  two  pieces  of  linen.  A  silk 
dress  is  being  made  for  the  Empress.  I  will  have  the  velvet 
made  into  a  waistcoat.  That  velvet  wrill  rnake  a  very  handsome 
waistcoat.  Let  it  be  sent  to  the  tailor's.  Tell  John  to  take  the 
velvet  to  the  tailor,  and  let  him  make  it  into  a  waistcoat.  This 
merchant  has  made  large  purchases  in  sugar,  coffee  and  rice; 
he  has  also  purchased  a  great  number  of  sacks  of  wool.  The 
cook  has  brought  seven  pounds  of  butter  from  the  market.  He 
lost  ten  thousand  pounds  by  one  undertaking.  The  count  un- 
dertakes  to  ride  from  Vienna  to  Pest  in  eight  hours.  I  was 
detained  a  long  time  at  the  bankers.  If  you  like  your  tea 
sweet  put  in  some  more  sugar.  Bring  a  cup  and  saucer.  The 
fine  linen  is  for  myself,  the  coarse  for  the  maid-servant.  The 
servant  had  gone  out  and  not  shiit  the  door. 

135. 
To  knock,  at  bflttfi\  ftøbf.  To  pin,  at  IjcftC. 

door,  'Jør.  to  tie,  at  InnDc. 

gate,  sj3crt.  pin,  jtnajtøenaal. 

to  open,  at  aaOnc.  pincushion,  SiartlcpU&C 

nosegay,  ?}\  ^CUfct  thread,   Jraflfc 

pin-afore,  ctSlaaé^erflæbc,  Scrutct.  workbox,  Syeffriin, 
ever,  ftc&fc,  noiienfrøfcc. 

Who  knocks?  Some  one  has  knocked  at  the  door.  We 
heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate.        Go    and    open   the  door. 
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The  gate  is  shut.  I  have  biought  you  a  nosegay.  Have  you 
ever  seen  more  beautiful  flovvers?  Put  on  the  child's  pin-afore. 
Mamma,  will  you  tie  my  pin-afore?  Who  will  give  me  a  pin? 
Pray  pin  this  for  me.  Shall  I  pin  this  riband  on  your  bonnet? 
Where  is  my  pincushion?  Your  pincushion  is  lying  under  the 
bed.  Cait  you  give  me  any  fine  thread?  This  is  too  fine.  I 
want  some  strong  thread  to  mend  the  children's  pin-afores.  The 
children  have  broken  my  workbox,  thrown  the  needles  and  pins 
about  the  room,  and  hid  my  scissars.  Is  your  servant  a  good 
needle-woman?  Bring  me  a  needle  and  thread,  and  I  will  mend 
your  gloves.  How  have  you  torn  your  pin-afore?  Do  not  cry, 
and  1  will  mend  it.  Go  and  see  if  the  garden-gate  is  open. 
Mary  wants  to  open  the  box.  ftlay  she  open  it?  You  have 
been  cutting  paper  with  my  scissars.  When  you  want  to  cut 
paper  you  should  take  the  old  scissars.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  we  were  awakened  by  a  loud  knocking  in  the  next  house. 
The  messenger  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  and  sat  down  on  the 
grass.  The  cows  are  tied  up  while  they  are  being  milked.  The 
paper  was  tied  round  with  a  blue  riband. 

136. 

Bernie  efterretning  bar  meget  gnnftig*  §an  maatte  f)o(be 
©engen  flere  ®age.  £>nn  fyabbe  faaet  SSrebe  fra  9ftabrib*  Zit 
min  gornnbring  og  Sorg  begtynbte  bi  at  mangle  S3røb.  3  et 
fremmeb  £anb  lunbe  bi  ilfe  faa  let  forffaffe  o^^enge.  @enera(en 
følte  fig  libt  bebre  ©agen  efter  bor  3lnlomft  £mn  forlob  fin 
©tygefeng  for  at  beføge  fin  ©atter*  §nn  er  enbnu  (ibenbe,  men 
Ijnn  bil  fomme  ibag*  3)enne  gamtfie  tjar  ingen  ^)3enge  og  ingen 
§jce(p.  §bab  Ijnn  fyabbe  faaet  fftjlbte  fjun  for  en  ftor  ®eet  @e* 
neralenS  @abmi(bf)eb.  ®et  bar  tijffeltgt,  at  ingen  ©tygbom  brøb 
ub  blanbt  propperne*  ©e£  Uger  fifbigere  bar  en  Srebiebeel  af 
Stropperne  paa  ^ofpitalet  Sit  min  ftore  Sebrøbelfe  fanbt  jeg 
©eneralen  føg.  §>an  fyabbe  libt  meget  i  be  fibfte  ti  £)age.  -Sngen 
33t)  i  bette  2anb  Ijabbe  ^Sorte,  fom  man  !nnbe  Inffe-  33inb  &zx* 
btetten  om  Sarnet.  9Jcin  SSrober  f)ar  gibet  mig  bette  ©tjffriim 
SBring  mig  Sraab  og  en  ©a£.  ©ti!  Snappenaalen  i  9?aatepnbem 
§enbe§  Saabe  er  af  blaat  gløief,  og  !)enbe3  Sjok  af  blaat  ©ilfetøl 

137. 
Because,  forbi.  Accident,  StlfaMe,  Ulljffc. 

to  put  on,   at  t<k]C  J?a<l.  to  happen,  at  0CCI^C6/  tilbnUJC  (1$. 

to  be  afraid,  (   ,,.„„,.„  tl  AM  ^   *MM  ,*„    to  correct,   iU  l'CttC. 
to  fear,  \  *t*™*Wb  firøfc  „evvspaper,   31ui*. 

thunder,  Sorttll.  exertise,  £)pgaiU'. 
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lightning,  Spilfc.  acquaintance,    SBcfjcnMffab,  ^cfjcnfct. 

hhe  will  not  put  on  her  best  bonnet  because  she  thinks  it 
will  rain.  Put  away  your  clothes.  Put  on  your  hat  and  go 
into  Ihe  garden.  Are  you  afraid  of  thunder?  I  am  more  afraid 
of  the  lig-htning*.  I  do  not  fear  hirn.  She  fears  that  her  son  is 
ill.  As  he  has  not  written,  his  friends  fear  that  some  accident 
has  happened  to  him.  I  read  the  newspaper  every  morning*  at 
breakfast.  Have  you  seen  the  newspaper  to-day?  Have  you 
finished  your  exercise?  My  brother  has  finished  his,  but  I  have 
not  finished  mine.  Let  him  take  his  exercise  to  be  correeted. 
There  are  a  great  many  faults  in  this  exercise;  too  many.  She 
is  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours.  Have  you  many  ucquaintances 
in  this  town?  We  do  not  wish  to  have  many  acquaintances.  I 
became  acquainted  with  him  at  Leipsic.  If  he  happens  to  go 
by,  call  him  in.  You  must  write  your  exercise  over  again.  I 
happened  to  meet  an  old  friend.  Wil  you  go  out  to-morrow 
if  it  should  happen  to  rain?  The  lighfning  struck  the  chimney 
of  the  old  house.  Such  things  happen  every  day.  I  happened 
to   look  into  the  street.     Let  me  know  if  any  thing  happens. 

138. 
Soup,  3røC  Portrait,  93ortrait. 

vegetables,  ©rØIlfacjcr.  together,  familien, 

to  dine,  at  ftufc  til  J)ci^ai}.      afterwards,   ft&eil. 
to  draw,  at  tCpC.  to  play  at  cards,  at   fpilic  j?0rt. 

to  take  care,  at  r0(]tc  fii]. 
Our  cook  makes  good  soup  but  she  does  not  boil  vegetab- 
les  well.  The  potatoes  are  well  boiled.  We  dined  together  at 
an  inn  and  afterwards  we  played  at  cards.  If  you  play  at  cards 
this  evening  take  care  you  do  not  lose  your  money.  He  drew 
the  portrait  of  my  father,  and  drew  it  very  well.  Who  has 
drawn  this  picture?  It  was  dravvn  by  a  young  lady  of  our 
acquaintance.  Will  you  play  a  game  of  cards?  Do  you  never 
play?  I  do  not  play  often.  Will  you  play  a  little  on  the  pi- 
ano? Can  you  play  the  piano?  I  know  a  little  music.  You 
know  a  little  of  every  thing.  I  learn  a  little  of  every  thing, 
and  nothing  well.  Take  care  what  you  do;  you  will  throw 
down  the  milk-pot.  You  broke  a  cup  and  saucer  yesterday.  I 
have  a  cousin,  a  physician,  who  lives  at  Liverpool.  Have  you 
sold  your  favourite  horse?  It  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  tree 
within  ten  miles  of  the  place.  Do  not  boil  the  rice  too  much. 
To-day  we  had  a  boiled  rice  pudding,  and  to  morrow  we  will 
have  an  apple  pie;  all  children  like  apple  pie.  The  butter  is 
melting  in  the  sun.       The  English    eat  melted  butter  with  vege- 

7* 
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tables.       The  dog  sprang  over  tbe  gate  into  the  road.      People 
laughed   at  his  folly.     Every  body  laughs  at  him. 

139. 

Brickl  ayer,  SKutcr  Parcel,  ^affe. 

brick,  jpatlirficcn.  safe,  i   (job  $£et)0lt). 

stone,  Steen.  to  carry>  Uf  bære. 

surgeorj,   Suarlffi]!'.  fare,  .fijøreløn. 

trunk,  .Roffert.  consent,  Sanittjffc. 

to  nibble,   at   P<UH\  shilling,  CII   CtlflClff  SJlDllt. 

proud,  ftolt.  to  bleed,  MøDc,  aarclaDe. 

lo  pull,  træffe,  riue. 

The  bricklayers  built  the  large  houses  in  the  market  place 
in  three  monihs.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  others 
of  stone.  VVben  the  surgeon  saw  your  brother  he  said  that  his 
Jeg  must  be  cut  ofT  My  parents  would  not  give  their  consent. 
He  went  into  the  burning  house  to  fetch  an  old  trunk.  The  mice 
have  been  nibbling  at  the  cheese.  All  the  trunks  and  parcels 
have  arrived  safe.  My  servant  was  too  proud  to  carry  the  par- 
cel, so  1  carried  it  myself.  A  surgeon  who  was  passing  by, 
bled  the  poor  man.  He  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  coach. 
Some  kind  people  put  him  into  a  coach,  and  ordered  the  coach- 
man  to  drive  him  home.  Who  is  to  pay  me  the  fare?  said  the 
coachman.  I  will,  said  a  kind  gentleman,  putting  his  hånd  into 
his  pocket  and  pulling  out  two  shillings.  Take  care  that  you 
do  not  fall  and  hurt  yourself.  Did  you  hear  the  thunder  and 
see  the  lightning?  Have  you  seen  the  backgammon  table?  Allow 
me  to  offer  you  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  cook  is  making  the  cof- 
fee.  Few  people  can  make  good  coffee  They  walked  arm  in 
arm.  Have  you  taken  away  your  mother' s  workbox?  This  is 
French  velvet.  Is  N.  a  village  or  a  town?  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  your  father  looking  so  well.  Walk  with  me  to  a  linen- 
draper's.  He  has  gone  to  Pest  to  make  large  purchases  in  wool. 
I  feel  very  ill.  Shall  I  send  for  the  doctor?  I  saw  a  pretty 
bird  on  that  tree  yesterday. 

140. 

^bttfen  Sjote  bit  ®e  tage  paa  ibag?  ©erfom  bet  Meb  gobt 
SSeir,  bitbe  jeg  tage  min  l;btbe  f  jote  paa.  Scefer  3)e  unberttben 
Sføiferne?  Si  Ijabe  gibet  bor  &abo  2Ibifem  ^igett  f)ox  labet 
(Sumpen  meget  gob.  £mn  fpifcr  fjclbcit  ©rønfager.  33i  gil  fammen 
tit  fitrfe  og  berfra  begabe  bi  o§  tit  33ertSf)ufct  23rug  3)tn  £ib 
gobt.  grt;gi  intet,  3ngen  bit  g}øre  S) tg  noget  onbt  ®e  fjar  intet 
at  fragte  af  bcttc  goretagenbe.  2Rm£)itfel  tjar  gibet  mig  en  fmul 
hegning.      Sunbe  ®e  tabe  Saffeen   ftcerf'ere?     8ttrø   SKrbcr    I)ar 
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gjort  mig  en  forcering  af  fejr  $ar  ©tfifejlrøntyer.  23(omfteme, 
font  eve  i  mit  SScerelfe,  t>il  jeg  gifte  3)em.  §uor  fjar  ®e  lagt 
papiret?  3JJin  ^arapfy  f)ar  bæret  mig  meget  ntjttig.  £>e  bnrbe 
tage  en  t)t)ib  SJcft  paa.  Ønffer  £>e  at  Ijatoe  SJjee  eller  fiaffe? 
^Dillen  SSet  ffal  jeg  gaae?  £toor  boer  Sægen?  (Sre  Sørnene 
aKerebe  i  ©engen?  35er  er  i  bet  minbfte  tre  Sftiit  fyerfra  tit  9?. 
(§r  l)an  i  SBcgrcb  meb  at  gifte  fig?  taminen  rtjger.  ©r  SScerel* 
fet  reent?  ^bormeget  maa  jeg  betale  ®em?  £mn  bit  ille  tage 
min  2lrm.  ^iftorien  er  fntbtommen  fanb.  33ring  mig  et  ®(a$ 
fotbt  $anb.  SBoer  ®e  i  en  ScmbSbty  etter  i  en  23t)?  3eg  er 
®em  meget  forbnnben.  3Sring  anbre  ©rønfager.  £uf  33inbuet. 
8ceg  Slæberne  i  f  offerten. 

141. 

Key,  jjtltørl.  Fire,   3!^- 

library,  Siblietbet.  firemen,   gjranbfelf. 

fork,  (§ajfci  engino,  Sflrøift. 

university,   UniUCfflfCt.  to   hiss,   at  pibe,  blUSlC. 

tart,  lærte  wall,   3>iUUl'. 

meat,  ,ffjøD.  heam,   SBjclfc. 

The  keys  of  the  church  are  lost.  H  the  keys  are  lost  (hø 
doors  cannot  be  opeiied,  and  the  people  cannot  get  in.  1  have 
many  books  in  my  library,  which  I  do  not  want.  I  have  been 
at  the  library  rending-  the  newspnper.  We  have  two  d  zen  of 
silver  forks  but  only  one  dozen  of  silver  knives.  My  brolher 
is  arrived  from  the  university.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity  of  B.  What  have  you  had  for  dinner?  Meat  and  pota- 
toes,  pudding,  tarts,  and  apples.  The  streets  are  ful l  of  men. 
What  has  happened?  One  of  the  houses  has  caught  Ore.  The 
firemen  are  coming  with  the  engines.  The  water  hisses  against 
the  hot  wall.  The  beams  crack.  The  houses  fall.  The  fami- 
lies are  saved.  Mave  you  read  all  the  books  in  ^our  library? 
Leud  me  a  book  out  of  your  library.  I  do  not  like  boiled  meat 
so  well  as  roast.  Tell  the  maid  to  make  the  fire.  The  fire 
broke  out  at  Number  7  in  this  street  Did  it  break  out  in  the 
rniddle  of  the  night?  Eight  houses  were  hurning  at  one  time. 
Both  sides  of  the  street  caught  fire.  Some  of  our  windows 
were  broken  from  the  heat.  For  a  long  time  the  engines  could 
get  no  water.  The  scholars  wrote  their  exercises  in  their  new 
books.     His  parents  would  not  let  him   go  to  the  West-Indies. 

142. 

Nest,   Jicbe.  Prisoner>  gailfle. 

birdcage,  guglfbuUV  yard,  (SanrDpM*. 
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trap,  Snare  farmer,  ^orHStcr. 

mare,  $0\MC  fit,  paéjYnfce. 

widower,  (SnfctTtanfc.  peasant,  £>onoe. 

widow,  ©nfc.  companion,  Stalbrotrr,  kammerat. 

A  very  pretty  bird  has  built  her  nest  in  the  appletree.  The 
boys  caught  four  birds  in  a  trap.  One  they  let  fly,  and  three 
they  put  iuto  a  cage.  My  father  has  sold  bis  brown  mare.  He 
was  a  widower  when  he  married  his  present  wife  who  was  a 
widow  with  four  children.  The  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  yard  before  dinner.  The  farmer  said  to  his  wife, 
„The  calf  will  he  fit  to  kill  in  a  week".  They  saw  a  young 
peasant  sitting*  under  a  tree.  The  boy  took  all  his  money  out 
of  his  pocket.  Three  of  my  cousins  are  coming  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  me.  They  will  be  very  pleasant  companions  for 
me.  The  door  of  the  birdc;<ge  was  left  open,  and  the  bird  flew 
away.  It  was  not  my  fault.  Whose  fault  was  it  then  ?  The 
boys  have  found  a  bird's  nest.  Will  you  come  and  spend  the 
evening  with  us?  My  sister  and  I  are  invited  to  go  to  my 
aunt's  Farmer  Peter  loves  our  maid-servant  Mary.  We  are 
going  to  see  the  animals  in  the  menagerie.  Are  there  many? 
Not  a  great  many.  He  Ihrew  his  stick  at  the  hare  and  killed 
it.     Who  has   taken  my  hair  brush? 

143. 

Orphan,  faDcr*  o$  moberløft  25arn.  Pencil  case,  SMyantéfuttcral. 

hride,  éfUD.  price>  ty\ii$. 

bridegroom,  33rufcflom.  orange,  ^ipflfin. 

author,  forfatter  dish*  SaD. 

snake*   ^latliK  soft,  bløD 

pencil,  SMtjant,  *J3rnfeI.  hard,  baarfc. 

Those  children  are  orphans,  they  have  lost  their  parents. 
Who  is  the  author  of  that  book?  The  snake  bil  the  man  on 
the  hånd.  Both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  very  handsome. 
Is  Mr.  N.  the  aulhor  of  that  book?  What  is  the  price  of  this 
velvet?  I  want  the  hook.  Whicl;  book?  The  book  lying*  0n 
the  lable  in  the  drawin^-room.  Tie  first  time  my  falher  goes 
to  town  he  will  buy  me  a  new  hnt.  Here  is  the  pencil-case 
which  I  promised  you.  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  handsome 
silver  pencil-case.  Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  a  pencil.  He 
chose  the  largest  orange  in  the  dish.  You  have  not  chosen  the 
ripest  Shake  the  tree,  and  the  fruit  will  fall.  Bring  me  the 
softest  pencil  you  can  find.  I  like  a  hard  one  best.  That  liltle 
girl  is  an  orphan;  she  lost  her  father  and  mother  in  her  third 
year.     When  I  am   gone,  who  will  support  my  orphan  children? 
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The  orphans  went  hånd  in  hånd  through  the  street.  VVe  killed 
the  snake  with  our  sticks.  VVe  saw  the  snake  lying*  on  a  small 
piece  of  water  by  the  side  of  the  road  If  you  lend  me  a  pencil 
i  will  draw  something  for  you.  It  was  a  peucil-drawing  by 
my  sister;  she  had  given  it  to  me  on  my  leaving  London.  I 
met  him  riding  to  town  on  his  old  gray  mare.  That  old  horse 
is  blind,   and  the  old  mare  lame. 

144. 

33ii§  mig  35eien  til  SDtorfebet  Denne  ©eng  er  meget  Ijaarb. 
Sceg  Sarrtct  i  en  btøb  ©eng*  §oor  Ian  jegfjøbeett^ue?  £)t>or* 
langt  er  bet  tjerfra  tit  Sirfen?  SSité  mig  Ijtoab  ®e  fyar  ff  rebet 
£an  fjøbte  poppen  for  btyrt  Løgten  er  paa  min  ^ntt  -3eg 
bentebe  i  bet  minbfte  tt)t»e  Sfttmttter.  Ee  ftyne§  meget  ftjg.  93inb 
btéfe  SBøgcr  fammen.  ®e  fyar  mange  Søger  i  ®ere§  Sibltottøet 
£ar  Ijan  bragt  min  $afte?  SDc  tilbragte  jjete  Sftermtbbagen  ftb* 
benbe  nnber  Egetræet  ®tøfe  S'ntøe  og  btøfe  ©afle  ere  meget 
f muffe;  be  ere  gjorte  i  (Sngtanb-  SDct  er  enbnn  iffe  fitbe,  ©toten 
er  enbnn  iffe  begtynbt  -3  garenS  £ime  ffaf  jeg  fomme  tit  3)em. 
£an  bent)ttebe  8ei(igf)eben  tit  at  tjene  o$.  -Seg  f)ar  (aant  ®ere$ 
érober  mine  Slanter.  $nn  bøbe  i  bet  fem  og  tytøitbe  2lar  og 
eftertob  to  forcelbreløfe  2Sørm  SDtøfe  SIpetfiner  ere  fmuffere  enb 
be,  fom  3)e  f jøbte  igaar.  @t  gab  Ojejleg  biet)  fnart  fpiift  2ttan* 
ben  fnnbe  iffe  fige  mig  ^rifen  paa  SftjcmtSfutterafet  35ereø  Son* 
fine  er  en  meget  behagelig  ©etffabsføfter.  2)enne  £>erre  førte  o8 
tnb  i  mange  fmnffe  |>nfe.  ©tangen  beeb  fyam  i  §cenberne.  2Si 
fyenbe  forfatteren  meget  gobt  2W in  Onfet  er  (Snfemanb,  men  fjan 
l)ar  ingen  Søm.  Sruben  bit  bente  tæuge,  Srnbgommen  fom> 
mer  iffe 

145. 

Cheek^.Rtnb.  Brass,  JDiféfllU].  Nurse,  $fmmc. 

blow,   Slag.  button,  .ftnap.  apron,  >? o r f [ X D C . 

green,  flrøll.  Pru?sian,   prrusflff.  spectacles,     briller. 

hine,  blaa.  uniform,   Uniform.  baker,   fuhUT. 

red,  røb.  square,  ftrfutltet  carpet,  SorøC 

round,   ritllfc.  to  belong,  at  tiltWC. 

He  gave  my  brother  a  blow  on  the  cheek.  Green  is  my 
favourite  colour.  The  gardens  begin  to  look  green.  He  wore 
a  blne  coat  with  brass  buttons.  The  uniform  of  the  Prussian. 
soldiers  is  blue,  of  Ihe  Austrian  white,  and  of  the  English  red. 
I  prefer  the  round  table  to  the  square  one.  The  animal  in  win- 
ter  changes  from  brown  lo  white  Where  is  the  ball  belong- 
ing  to  my  sister?     Where  is  my  sister's    ball?     The  son  of  the 
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farmer  has  brought  the  eggs.  The  farmer's  son  has  bought  the 
horse.  The  nurse's  apron  was  found  among  Ihe  ciothes  belong- 
ing  to  the  children.  The  little  boy's  hat  is  lost.  Here  is  my 
father's  coat.  I  have  found  Edwarcfs  penknife.  Some  one  has 
taken  away  the  baskets  belonging  to  the  gårdener.  Have  you 
seen  your  grandmother's  spectacles?  The  baker's  daughter  has 
married  the  butclier's  son.  The  countess  has  been  a  widow 
many  years.  The  eldest  son  of  the  countess  is  in  the  army. 
The  merchant's  youngest  son  has  gune  out  to  America.  The 
butter  is  soft,  the  sun  has  melted  it.  These  trees  are  higher 
than  the  house.  Your  uncle  is  the  oldest  man  in  the  town.  I 
do  not  like  the  green  carpet  so  well  as  the  red.  His  hair 
wants  brushing.  What  do  you  want  with  my  pins?  Will  you 
take  some  of  this  tart  or  some  of  that  pudding?  Take  away 
some  of  those  empty  bottles  or  they  will  he  broken. 

146. 

How,  buerlei^Cé.  The  day  before  yesterday,  tforaaat'é. 

bad,  badly>  flet.  the  day  after  to-morrow,  tODCrmorgcn. 

liberty,  glitKfc.  wise,  wisely,  fliH],  fltUU 

to  thank,  at  taffc.  to  relate,  fertæfle,  berette. 

quiok,  tøurttø.  to  fail,  ni  unMafcc,  ferfømmc. 

soon,  fnavt.  to  act^  at  banMc. 

God,    (§ufc>.  tn  proclaim,  ilt  uDraabr,  M\tH$HlMt* 

liberty  of  the  press,  JrljIfcfriiU'D 

How  does  your  cousin  write.  My  cousin  writes  very 
badly  but  her  brolher  writes  well.  How  do  you  do?  Very 
well,  I  thank  you.  How  did  you  corne?  I  came  in  the  car- 
riage.  How  do  you  find  your  sister  looking?  I  find  herlook- 
ing  a  little  unweii.  How  do  you  like  these  apples?  I  find 
them  too  soir  jfly  brother  arrived  in  town  to-day.  Where 
are  you  going  after  dinner?  1  shall  retsjrn  soon.  Write  that 
exercise  well.  I  went  to  bed  Sale  last  night.  My  sisiers  will 
go  to  town  to-morrow.  He  came  the  day  before  yesterday  and 
related  the  whole  story.  The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my  birih- 
day.  He  formerly  lived  in  Manchester,  but  now  he  lives  in 
London.  Our  soldiers  fought  bravely  but  they  lost  the  battle. 
We  came  together  and  we  shall  go  away  together.  The  bro- 
ther and  sister  travelled  together  to  Constantinople.  We  shall 
not  fail  to  tell  our  friends  how  well  you  have  received  us  I 
thank  you  for  all  your  goodness.  He  soon  forgot  all  he  had 
been  tought.  His  money  will  soon  be  spent  and  then  what 
will  he  do?  Run  quickly  lo  the  doctor  and  tell  him  to  come, 
Your  brother  must  come   quickly   or  he  will  arrive  too  late.      I 
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arrived  too  late;  my  poor  friend  was  no  more.  You  have  nol 
acted  very  wisety  in  coming  here.  I  fear  I  acted  very  unwi- 
sely.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  proclaimed  in  Vienna,  Ihe 
day  before  yesterday,  the   1 4 1 ! i  of  March   1848. 

147. 

Now,  mi  Always,  ffoM'c. 

presently>  firår.  when,  }IUUV 

then,  Dil  while,   imrftMft. 

frequently,   eftf,   6p?jU\V  ready,   farMq. 

often,   ofte  hungry,   flitfm 

to  devote  one's  self,  CX^effrC  fifl.     head-dress,  ^KPeef  t)Ht. 

Where  does    the  man   live  now?      He  wili   come  presentiy. 

Then  he  went  to  bed   early,    but   now  he  sits  up   Ih  te.        Mr.  N. 

frequently  comes  to  see  ns.      How   often  must  I    tel!  you  of  your 

faults         He    is    always    Tinding    fault.        Did    you    hear  when  I 

spoke?     While  I  am  reading  you  may    amuse    yourself        Shall 

I  give  you   any    more    bread?      No,  I  thank  you,  I   have    eaien 

too    much.        Are    you    hungry?     Yes,    but    not    so    hungry   as 

when  I   sat    down   to  tabte.        The    poor    man    says     he  is   very 

hungry.      My  daughter   then-  was   only  tweSve  years  old.       What 

are  you   doing  here?     1   am  watering  the  flowers.      He    is  wait- 

ing  to   see  the  gårdener.        When   will    you   be  ready  to  take  a 

lesson?     I  expect  my  father  presently.     Where  is  the  footman? 

He  is   not   here.        He    has    gone  out  for  a   few   nrr'tiutes.        She 

brushes  my  clothes   and   cleans  my  boots  very  badly      I  did   not 

think  he  could   have  acted  so   badly.        Did    you    ever  read   any 

of  that   authors   works  ?      Her   face*was  not  always  so  pale.      You 

have   always  a   good  colour.       I  have    been  but   once  in  London. 

The  oid  man  spoke  little    but   Ihousrht  much.        She     had    never 

been  in   London  but  twice  in   her  life.     While  I  am   maklng  mo- 

ney  you  are  spending  it.        It    is   thought  to  be   the  handsomest 

street  in   Europe.       The  soldiers  have  devoted  themselves  to  the. 

service   of  the  Emperor  and   to  their  country. 

148. 
Som  Ijer  og  tal  itteb  mig.  ^pan  beføgte  o§  afbrig.  -Seg  fjar 
atbrtg  fcct  en  fmuffere  gamtfte.  §an  f)ar  fortjent  fine  ^Sengc  ær* 
Ugen,  SforgaarS  bar  jeg  f)o£  3)ere3  gætter.  3)e  fom  tf!c  igaar, 
fom  35c  ijaobe  louet.  -3eg  retfer  ifle  imorgeu  men  iooermorgen 
§un  bit  ftraj  btfe  ftg.  ét  briflc  ftebfe  £t)ee  om  borgenen* 
-3eg  foretræffer  en  runb  £me*  §uent  tiftjøre  btøfc  SSrtttcr?  33t;en 
Ijar  nn  mere  enb  fjunbrebe  tufinbe  -Qnbbtjggere.  Man  feer  enbnu 
(there  are  still  to  be  seen)  nogfe  gamle  fruentimmer  meb  en  be* 
ftjnberlig  ^obebptynt  fra  bet  forrige  lavf)itnbrebe.      §an  ubtaaner 
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fine  93øger  tit  en  meget  moberat  $rti3.  £>an  boer  afmtnbcKg 
3)re3ben,  men  Ijatt  er  nu  i  ^artø.  £>bor  flet  2)e  f)ax  ffrebet 
35ere3  23reb.  gamitien  tjar  itte  $enge  nol  tit  at  Ijøbe  bette  ©obs. 
3eg  bit  tllc  bære  iftanb  tit  at  fortabe  SJtyert.  9tø  bit  t)an  reife 
tit  3tom.  3gaarafte3  fptttebe  bi  Æort.  SSi  fnnne  itte  tabe  £)em 
reife  faa  tibtig.  35i  tjabe  tebet  meget  fyttetig  famtnen.  3)et  bør 
bcere  fcerbigt  før  Snut.  Siben  gaar  meget  tjurttg.  §bortebe3  te= 
ber  SDereS  ©øfter?  93oer  £>e  tangt  Ijcrfra?  3ffc  meget  langt 
®e  Ian  fee  $ufet  fra  25inbuet.  ^reSfenS  $rif)eb  bfeb  proctameret 
i  2Bien  ben  i4be  2Kart3  1848. 

149 

Seldom,  fjcl&cn.  Near,  nær. 

above,  oppe.  ball,   Sal. 

below,  ncDc.  concert,  (SenCiTt. 

forwards>  frem.  scarcely,  ncppe. 

backwardsv  tilbade  bafllflMfcS.       bow>  ^uf,  .frtlfen. 

within,  Ulfce.  railway,  3^'Hbane. 

My  sisters  seldom  go  to  balls  or  concerts.  You  can  scar- 
cely do  this  without  my  help.  He  seldom  or  never  comes  to 
see  us.  He  stood  on  the  rock  above,  while  we  stood  below. 
The  liltle  boy  fell  backwards.  He  came  forwards  and  made  a 
bow.  We  shall  arrive  in  Vienna  on  Thursday,  and  proceed  the 
next  day  by  railway  to  Prague.  Travelling  on  the  railway  is 
much  quicker  than  on  the  road.  I  was  scarcely  ten  years  old 
when  I  left  my  father's  house  for  ever.  Is  Mr  N.  wilhin?  No, 
he  is  goue  away.  Where  is  he  gone?  It  is  difficult  to  say 
but  I  think  to  the  coffeehouse  It  is  near  the  mill  and  not  far 
from  the  bridge.  The  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  is  finished 
as  far  as  Cilly.  Is  your  uncle  within?  He  can  scarcely  get 
bread  enough  for  his  family.  That  dress  is  of  the  same  colour 
as  mine  but  I  do  not  like  it  so  well  as  mine.  Have  your  bro- 
thers  received  any  letters  this  morning?  Yes,  they  are  read- 
ing  them  now.  The  boys  went  out  to  walk  in  the  fields.  John 
found  a  nest  and  took  out  the  young  birdv.  He  brought  them 
home,  but  he  did  not  know  hovv  to  feed  them,  so  the  poor 
things  soon  died.  1  have  had  no  dinner,  1  arn  very  hungry. 
You  have  been  away  nearly  three  months. 

150. 
Strict,  firena,  nøiflfltiø.       Therefore,  fcerfor       Since,  ft&cn,  cftcrto. 
honest,  cc i" t i ci .  about>  tMiurcnt,  omfang. 

that)   ut.  to   call  upon,  bC|ØflC- 

because,  forbi.  glad,  Uiflfc* 

for,  tt)t,  forti.  lest,  at  iffc,  af  grtjgt  fer. 
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He  is  a  strict  father,  but  a  very  honest  man.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  my  brother.  John 
and  Charles  are  gone  to  school.  He  did  not  write  his  exercise 
for  he  was  obliged  to  go  out.  Because  you  have  done  this  you 
shall  be  punished.  It  is  now  about  two  years  since  my  bro- 
ther went  to  India.  He  could  walk  no  farther  for  he  had  hurt 
his  leg.  ftly  aunt  will  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you  will  call 
upon  her  to-morrow.  Take  your  umbrella  with  you  lest  it 
should  rain.  How  many  children  have  you?  I  have  only  one, 
but  my  brolher  has  five.  Let  us  go  and  sit  under  that  tree. 
He  did  not  feel  very  well,  therefore  he  thought  it  better  to  stay 
at  home.  1  have  not  seen  my  friend  since  he  lost  his  mother. 
1  did  not  know  that  you  were  returned.  Why  are  you  going 
out?  Because  I  wish  to  see  my  friend.  Why  do  you  look  so 
pale?  Because  I  am  not  well.  He  cannot  finish  the  work  to- 
day  for  he  is  il!.  Take  away  the  knife  lest  he  should  cut  hirn- 
self.  Since  you  wish  it,  so  let  it  be.  Since  you  promise  to 
be  more  attentive  I  will  forgive  you.  I  will  come  to  you  since 
you  will   not  come  to  me. 

151. 


Unless,  mcfc  mindre  ar. 

than,  enfc, 
whether,  CMeil,   C\U 

or,  riter 
neither,   burrfen. 

nor,  rllrr. 
stout,  ffcerf,  tt)f. 

Vienna,  Sgii'll 


Though,  cmcnDffjønr. 

yet,    fog. 
either,  enten, 
enough,   nof. 

ought,  Imrfce. 

to  expect,   at  t»C!ltC. 
both,  baa^c 
thirsty,  tCrfitc}. 


I  will  p*y  you  a  visit  unless  something  prevents  me.  You 
are  much  taller  than  I  am  but  not  so  stout.  Do  you  know 
whether  my  unde  or  my  father  is  coming  to  Vienna  this  Win- 
ter? He  neither  writes  nor  reads  so  well  as  he  ought.  Though 
he  said  he  should  ceriainiy  come,  yet  I  did  not  expect  him.  Ei- 
ther myv  brother  or  myself  will  be  there.  Have  we  bread 
enough?  It  will  be  sufficient,  if  the  children  are  not  hungry. 
I  was  both  hungry  and  thirsty.  Do  not  come  with  me  unless 
you  are  inclined  Unless  I  am  better  to-morrow  I  shall  not  go 
out  the  whole  day.  Either  one  or  the  other  must  be  mistaken. 
The  weather  is  not  so  fine  as  I  expected.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther he  will  go  or  stay  If  you  throw  the  bread  about,  you 
shall  not  have  any  more.  I  have  been  to  my  uncle's  but  he  was 
not  at  home.       He   likes  music  very  much  but  he  seldom  plays. 
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I  was  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  the  olher  day  when  you 
came  to  see  me,  but  1  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow.  Though 
he  was  very  idle  formerly,  he  is  now  rnuch  more  industrious. 
I  was  told  !hat  the  doctor  was  with  you.  I  vvent  three  times 
to  the  house  bnt  always  found  it  shut  up.  Shut  the  door  or 
the  room  will  be  filied  with  smoke.  My  cousin  writes  me  word 
that  you   have  lately  made   an  offer  of  rnarriage  to   Miss  B. 

152. 

(5n  af  23røbrene  forlob  £mfet,  men  be  øbrtge  forbfeDe  ber  f)ete 
Sftatten.  §an  efterlob  fej:  (Sønner,  men  blot  ben  cetbfte  giftebe  ftg. 
©e  9?eifenbe  Ijolbt  fig  faameget  fom  muetigt  paa  ©iben  af  3Seiem 
35a  f)un  tjørte  benne  ^ortceflmg,  fom  Skarerne  l)enbe  i  Øtnene* 
35a  Di  Dåre  paa  ©pabfeertouren,  fpnrgte  '{jan,  fjDormeget  bd  lofter 
at  reife  tit  (Snglanb.  §an,  faaDet  fom  f)anS  ©øfter,  toDebe  mig 
at  lomme,  Sat  itfc  faa  tøøtt,,  at  t)an  ilfe  flat  f)øre®tg.  SSi  Ditte 
ftrar  lomme  for  at  taffe  ©ig»  ®e  bmbe  enten  gaae  tit  f)am  etter 
titffriDe  fyatm  ^igen  Dar  faa  fyg,  at  fymt  ille  Innbe  fortabe  33ce* 
relfet.  ©a  ()an  bragte  benne  ?2t)l)eb,  lom  fjanS  ©atter.  ©er  Dar 
neppe  en  abetig  familie,  fom  i  bette  ©tag  ille  tjaDbe  tabt  en 
©lægtning.  §an  Innbe  l)Derlen  (cefe  etter  ffriDe.  §an  Innbe  neppe 
ffrtoe  ftt  SRatm.  Sltte  toe  unbtagen  ©ønnen.  5Si  Ditbe  blot  tate 
meb  ©em  fetø.  3eg  Dit  tage  bet,  berfom  bet  ille  er  for  btyri 
$an  Dit  ifle  tjøbe  Rognen,  forbi  ben  er  altfor  tnng.  Snten  SSeiret 
er  gobt  etter  flet,  Dit  Jeg  retfe  imorgen.  ipDo  Deeb,  om  jeg  nogen* 
finbe  flat  fee  ©em  igjen.  ipan  Ian  iffe  tale;  t()i  f)an  er  ftum. 
©e  bør  iffe  ubgiDe  faamange  ^enge.  £>an  bnrbe  tære  Sngetff, 
men  tjan  foretrcefler  granff.  ©ocrate§  Dar  ben  Difefte  og  £røfu§ 
(Croessis)  ben  rigefte  9)tanb  i  SSerben. 

15?. 

Out,  iitu\  ufe.  Up,  oi\  iHurt. 

under,  unDcr.  off,  af;  bort. 

over,   etUT.  stairs,  XWp.C( 

pond,  5)am  down,  ncD,  nccC. 

in,  into,  i,    inbt  after,  CffCl'. 

to  pass,  at  pac  forbi.         journey,  9in]c  (til  gaitøé) 

on,  v(\a.  rnourning,  Sorfl,  ■Sørgcflcr&cr. 

through,   itfjcmU'm  death,   3)#D. 

beyond,  IHUT,  p.da  flll  ©ifcf,     to   dirty,   at   ft\HC. 

I  was  coming-  out  of  the  house  when  I  saw  the  dog  lying 
under  the  oak  which  grows  near  the  pond  I  looked  into  the 
room  and  saw  a  beautiful  nosegay    lying    on    the    table.        You 
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must  pass  our  house  to  go  to  the  market  place.  Can  we  pass 
through  your  field  to  the  one  which  li  es  beyond  it?  The  sol- 
dier  rode  up  to  the  house  and  got  off  his  horse  which  he  gave 
to  a  litlle  boy  to  hold  for  him  Hefollowed  me  Upstairs.  We 
never  get  up  very  early.  Going  down  stuirs  I  met  an  old  friend. 
The  cat  ran  up  lhe  tree.  The  hoys  Ihrew  stones  at  her  to  bring 
her  down.  At  what  time  did  you  get  up  this  morning?  You 
are  very  ill;  go  f.nd  lie  down  for  half  an  hour.  There  are  many 
ups  and  downs  in  life.  The  carriage  drove  ofFwith  the  happy 
bride  and  bridegroom.  On  the  third  day,  after  a  long  journey, 
we  arrived  in  Hanover.  My  sister  vvent  to  bed  immedh»tely 
after  her  arrival.  After  all  my  kindness,  how  could  yuu  aet 
so?  Hc  threw  the  things  out  of  the  window.  They  are  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  their  son.  The  apple  is  for  you,  and 
the  pear  for  your  brother.  After  the  death  of  my  father  we 
went  to  live  in  Paris.  As  the  bridge  was  broken  down  the 
troops  were  taken  over  the  river  in  boats.  Keep  the  dog  away, 
he  will  dirty  my  coat;  down,  Carlo,  down!  We  have  passed 
through  many  countries,  but  we  have  seen  none  more  beautiful 
than  our  own.  How  shall  we  get  through  the  day?  What 
shall  we  do  lo  pass  away  the  time? 

154 

From,  fra.  Drawer,  vEfllffc. 

balloon,   SuKoit.  cake,  $t(X(\t 

sight*   £t)l1,  ÉpSfrcbf.      above,  otter. 

to  kneel,   flt  fllCClC.  acroSs,  hHT6  pMT,  forémié. 

prayer,  £>øn.  schoolfellow,  gfolefammerat. 

between,  imellem,  among,  iblandt,  imellem. 

branch,  ©recn. 
He  went  away  from  his  falher's  house  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  has  not  been  there  since.  A  messenger  arrived  in 
London  from  Trieste,  in  four  days.  The  balloon  remained  for 
some  time  over  the  town;  it  then  rose  above  the  clouds,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  first  time,  Mr.  L's  balloon  came 
down  near  Stockerau,  the  second  time,  near  Bruck.  I  have  left 
my  gloves  in  your  drawer.  I  have  bought  this  book  for  my- 
self,  but  if  you  are  diligent  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The  man 
swam  three  times  across  the  river.  Do  not  lay  your  knife  and 
fork  across.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  across  the  river. 
The  little  boy  came  to  me  crying,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been 
sent  up  stairs  to  bed.  He  was  told  to  kneel  down  ard  say 
his  prayers.  Divide  this  cake  among  all  your  schoolfeliows. 
This    apple    is    to    be    divided    between    you  and  your  brother. 
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What  is  one  cake  among  so  many!  The  old  wall  hehveen  my 
neighbour's  garden  and  mine  was  blown  down  last  uight.  Mr. 
N.  is  above  six  feet  high.  The  tree  grows  so  much  above  the 
wall  that  some  of  the  branches  hang-  over  if,  and  some  rest 
upon  it.  I  received  some  money  from  him,  but  I  forget  how 
much:  I  think  it  was  above  forty  florins. 

155. 
Against,  imoi).  Leg,  ^t»cn 

to  watch,  at  bevogte,  \a$tta$e.       to  upset,  at  emfftørte. 
surface,  JDwvftafc'f*  to  dash,  at  flaae,  fatte;  fnufe. 

damp,  fuøttft.  mirror,  Støf'il. 

without^  Ubcn  to  run    away,  at  \&b(  boxt 

with,  UK&.  by,  af,  lU'D. 

The  poor  old  man  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  wee- 
ping.  Let  us  walk  down  to  the  river,  and  watch  the  fish  play- 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Ås  I  was  not  ready  they 
went  away  without  me.  John  ran  against  the  table,  upset  it, 
and  broke  the  leg.  He  dashed  the  mirror  on  the  floor  and 
broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  horses  ran  away  with 
the  carriage  and  dashed  it  against  a  wall  Is  it  true  that  your 
chimney  was  blown  down  last  night  by  the  wind?  Yes,  and 
some  of  the  bricks  fell  into  the  room.  I  intend  remaining  a 
long  time  in  the  country.  Some  friends  are  coming  to  dine 
with  us  to-day.  The  coach  is  at  the  door.  I  bought  two  pounds 
of  tea  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  I  could  wish.  I  never  heard 
that  he  stood  before  the  king  with  his  hat  on.  I  went  after 
the  man  but  could  not  find  him.  Let  us  take  a  walk  in  the 
garden  after  breakfast.  We  have  had  no  letter  from  him  since 
his  arrival  in  Madrid.  We  were  silting  by  a  good  fire,  in  the 
largest  room  of  the  house.  The  cat  ran  away  from  the  boys 
and  hid  herself  under  my  grandfather's  chair. 

156. 
§an  fom  en  Xime  filbigere,  enb  i)an  Ijabbe  tonet.  SDct 
imob  nor  SStllie.  2)et  er  intet  Unber,  at  bi  blanbt  faamange 
SJienneffer  iffe  t)abe  feet  fjant-  SSlanbt  btéfe  Sræer  er  ber  nogle 
(Sgetrceer.  (Sfter  St  6  er  jeg  til  ®ere3  Sjenefte.  -3eg  er  flebfe 
hjemme  mellem  311  to  og  tre  om  ©ftermibbagem  SSi  fanbt  ga^ 
milien  beb  9Rtbbag$borbet.  -3eg  tjabbe  lagt  Søgerne  foran  mig 
paa  Sorbet.  §an  er  en  italiener  af  gføbfeL  £>an  ffriber  i  be 
engelffe  2lbifer.  3Si  fpabferebe  gjennem  ©fobem  9Seb  fin  glib 
er  Ijan  bleuen  rig.  SSognen  er  for  ®ørem  §an  bar  ttybe  TiU 
mitter  unber  SSanbet.  £>an  ()ar  faaet  efterretning  fra  fin  ©ørn 
$an  er  reift  til  Slmertfa,  ott  tommer    itte    tilbage  :paa  lang  Zib. 
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35t  bør  ttte  gaae  paa  3fen,  bor  gaber  Ijar  forbubt  o3  bet-  SSi 
faae  £>em  gaae  i  §aben  meb  2)ere3  gaber*  Uben  $extge  fan  fjatt 
ifle  reife.  globen  bar  tmeEem  o§  og  Slrmeett.  ©et  bar  paa 
en  geftbag,  bi  lom  tit  23t)eit.  §an  tiggebe  ftt  23røb  fra  ®ør 
tit  ®øi\  3eg  f)ar  tffe  faaet  ©bar  paa  ttoget  af  mitte  23rebe. 
§>att  Ijar  gibet  mig  35ogett  titbage*  Utiber  degnen  f)oIbt  f)an  fig 
unber  et  Jrce.  -3eg  bit  iffe  fælge  Uljret  for  mittbre  ettb  l)un* 
brebe  35aler. 

157. 
Round,  runbt,  ømtrinø.  About,  &eø,  emfring,  omtrent. 

behind,   bch],  tilbage.  theatre,  £l)Cata\ 

chair,  Stol.  eclipse,  Sormøvfdfiv 

archway,  sol(Cpn#.  towards,  bcnimoD. 

milev   ajitti.  vil  lage,  tfatrtébtø 

sentinel,  SftiDlHUjt.  alon^  IdtlQé  mcb,  mct>. 

Walk  three  times  round  the  garden  and  theu  come  in  to 
dinner.  We  drove  round  the  town  and  then  returned  to  the 
inn.  During  dinner  a  servant  stood  behind  every  chair.  His 
brother  is  behind  him  in  every  thing.  We  saw  him  pass  through 
the  archway.  They  left  their  friends  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
hehind.  Before  the  house  stood  a  sentinel.  I  have  no  money 
about  me.  At  what  time  shal!  you  be  ready  to  go  to  the  thea- 
tre? We  lost  our  way  and  were  obliged  to  go  a  long  way 
about.  About  what  time  did  you  see  the  eclipse?  I  shall  be 
here  again  in  about  three  weeks.  She  advanced  towards  me 
and  held  out  her  hånd.  To-night  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  At  what  time?  At  a  quarter  past  ten  it  begins,  and 
ends  at  three  quarters  past  eleven.  The  child  was  so  frightened 
at  the  strange  animal  that  he  ran  out  of  the  room.  What  piece 
is  given  at  the  theatre  to  night?  The  village  lies  about  a  mile 
from  the  bridge,  along  the  river.  As  we  went  along  we  obser- 
ved  a  number  of  trees  that  had  been  broken  by  the  wind.  He 
promises  to  be  here  again  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
sentinel  advancmg  towards  me,  cried  out  „Who's  there".  The 
boys  and  girls  danced  round  the  tree.  To  warm  yourself  you 
must  run  three  times  round  the  garden.  How  old  is  she?  I 
think  she  must  be  about  sixteen.  Mr.  M.  must  be  betvveen  thirty 
five  and  forly.     Come  along,  or  you  will  be  too  late. 

158. 
Favourite,  ^JnMuifl.  To  assemble,  at  famle, 

picture  gallery.  ^illfbijaflcri.         drawing-room>  Seifful^MtTlfe. 
people,  Solf  nieat,  #jøD. 

to  ring,  at  ringe. 
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bell,  .ffloffc  handle,   ©faft 

direction,   ©'tffiutnfl.  ivory,   glfcnbCCU. 

to  summon,   iirtfdlfce,   OpfOl'tHC. 

He  was  a  great  favourite  wilh  the  people  but  his  brother 
was  a  greater.  Before  dinner  we  were  allowed  to  go  in  to  the 
picture  gallery.  In  my  unde' s  gallery  there  are  several  beauti- 
ful  paintings  by  the  old  masters  The  servants  were  all  assem- 
bled  in  the  dining-room  for  morning"  prayers.  The  ringing  of 
a  bell  summoned  us  to  dinner.  The  child  fell  out  of  the  draw- 
ing-room  window.  The  lady  rose  from  her  seat  and  laid  her 
hånd  on  the  bell.  When  we  went,  Mrs.  M.  was  in  the  kitchen 
giving  directions  to  the  cook  about  the  dinner.  There  was  no- 
body  in  the  kitchen  but  the  cook.  She  cut  off  a  piece  of  meat 
and  threw  it  to  the  dog.  The  handles  of  the  knives  and  forks 
are  made  of  ivory  Great  quantilies  of  ivory  are  brought  from 
Africa.  The  natives  of  Africa  are  mostly  black.  The  natives 
of  the  south  of  Asia  are  dark  coloured,  but  not  black.  I  inten- 
ded  the  present  for  my  younger  brother,  but  now  I  will  keep 
it  for  myself.  He  brought  me  some  cold  water  and  told  me 
to  drink  it.  He  forgot  last  night  to  put  out  his  candle.  Bing 
the  bell,  and  the  servant  will  come.  She  was  always  giving 
directions  to  her  work-people  obout  something  or  other.  The 
young  people  were  all  assernbled  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
black  cat  has  killed  and  eaten   up  my  favourite  bird. 

159. 
Ditch,   ©røft.  Up-stairs,    ODCnpaa. 

post,   ^)cff.  below,  ni'Dc. 

rat,    Støtte  cellar,  j\jcli>cr. 

curtain,  (Martin.  difference,   $orf?jd. 

house-maid,   @tUCpi(je.  stool,   Sfamittd,   Stol  l^Ctt  9tyiJ. 

to  slip,  ut  flli&e,  fm'uttc  bort         cup,  jfoft,  sg'ccflcr.       Hp,  j&æfce. 

He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  If  he  had  looked 
before  him  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  ditch.  We  ex- 
pect  money  from  London  by  the  next  post.  The  rat  ran  behind 
the  curtain.  I  put  the  book  under  my  pillow.  Is  the  house- 
maid  up-stairs?  No,  she  is  below  in  the  cellar.  Between  the 
upper  and  lower  seats  there  is  a  great  difference.  Between 
tvvo  stoois  one  may  get  a  fall.  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  lip.  In  travelling  from  one  town  to  the  olher  he 
fell  among  thieves.  The  thief  took  away  wilh  him  all  the  knives 
and  forks,  and  a  silver  drinking  cup.  Our  cellar  is  full  of 
rats.  My  mother  filled  the  glass  wilh  sweet  wine,  and  gave  it 
to  the  young  lady.        She    went    to    fetch  water  from  the  well. 
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She  cailed  after  him  but  he  did  not  hear  her.  I  will  wait  for 
you  at  your  brolher's  till  nine  o'  clock.  He  is  resolved  qq 
going  into  the  counfry.  Just  before  dinner  she  was  seen 
walking  in  the  garden.  Have  the  goodness  to  walk  in.  He 
walked  into  the  room  with  his  hat  on.  He  divided  the  money 
amongst  his  soldiers.  On  the  fourth  day  we  arrived  at  our 
journey's  eud. 

160. 
SongenS  SSogn  bleb  truttet  af  fej  #ejie.  $un  følte  fig  for* 
tabt  af  fyele  SBerbem  5Da  fci  iffe  f)at)be  §abre,  blebe  ©ofbatertte 
ttøbtc  til  at  ffagte  bere§  £>efte.  Drengen  frøb  unber  (Sofaen  for 
at  ffjufe  fig,  g^tb  33(æff)ufet  meb  Slcef.  §ar  ©ereS  ©rober 
ligget  i  ben  ftore  ©eng?  @n  bté  3Kanb  gif  fra  -Seridjo  til  -3eru= 
fa(em  og  falbt  i  9?øt)ere§  §>cenber»  £mn  brømte  om  Sfttgbomme. 
iper  er  fennen,  f)t)ormeb  jeg  I;ar  flretjet  £an  I)ar  begtynbt  fit 
SIrbetbe  før  SL  6,  og  bet  er  enbnu  tlfc  enbt  $>an$  tjngfte  23ro* 
berbatter  er  blefcen  meget  fmut  @aae  op  ab  krappen  og  fee  om 
ber  er  -Kogen*  Xil  ben  ;J5rité  fan  jeg  iffe  fælge  ttljret.  §uem 
banfer  paa  ©øren?  §an  btéputerebe  meb  fin  Éone  om  bere£  33ørn$ 
9Jaune.  SDiitt  SBrobcr  riber  l)t>er  3)ag.  -Seg  ftoler  paa  bere§  Søfte. 
£unbene  løbe  toer*  ooer  SKarlen  efter  Sføbem  ©elffabet  talte  om 
SHufif  og  Sweater*  3lnret  2ftii)bag§maben.  §an  raabte  til  mig, 
at  jeg  iffe  maatte  fomme  for  filbig-  3eg  briffer  bcftanbtg  en  Sop 
Saffc  efter  9»tbbag$maattibet.  £>ar  35c  truffet  Utjret  op?  3?ore 
Stropper  ere  gaaebe  imob  gienben.  Efterretningen  om  b.nne 
Ultyffe  ubbrebte  fig  ljurtig  i  Ijele  33t)en,  2>a  fyan  faae  bette,  fteecj 
l)an  af  $cften.  -Seg  fanbt  fjenbe  alene  i  ©alen.  gør  gif  Ijan  l)oer 
liften  i  S^eatret,  men  nu  fun  fjelben. 

16!. 

Conversation,  eamtalc,  Uneasy,  urciit] 

distance,   VHuUnb.  flock,  fy\QYi>,  g!cf. 

parerit,   gtfbcr  filer  SJtCDci*.  quail,  3$ai]tel. 

parents,  gwffiDrc.  egg,  8g.fl. 

to  build,  tit  fctytøf.  to  allude,  tøende  til. 

early,  Eiejijj. 
The  conservalion  of  the  lady  was  very  interesting.  They 
lived  at  N.  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  where  they  had  a 
Jarge  garden.  She  was  a  kind  and  affectionale  parent  to  her 
children.  The  parents  began  to  get  uneasy  at  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  children.  These  hirds  begin  lo  build  their  nesls 
early  iu  May.  Tovvards  the  latter  end  of  August  large  flocks 
of  quails  arrive  in  this  country.  He  seemed  to  be  about  some- 
thing  that  he  was  very  proud  of.       Our  Canary  birds  have  laid 
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eggs.  All  the  young  birds  died  before  Christmas.  They  had 
walked  on  while  talking,  and  had  reached  the  farther  end  of 
the  wood.  I  am  too  tired  to  play  any  longer.  Only  once 
more;  we  will  begin  a  new  game.  I  remember  the  picture 
you  allude  to,  and  I  have  often  admired  its  beauty.  One  even- 
ing  they  amused  themselves  with  building  card-houses.  The 
child  stole  a  piece  of  sugar  and  hid  it  behind  the  books.  She 
lived  with  her  brother  who  was  a  widower,  and  kept  his 
house  for  him.  He  has  an  only  son,  a  fine  youlh  of  about  se- 
venteen.  Agnes  listened  with  great  attention  to  all  that  was 
said,  but  did  not  quite  understand  the  subject  If  you  will 
walk  with  me  I  will  shew  you  all  my  brother's  birds.  If  Fre- 
derick will  accompany  us  he  will  tell  us  all  the  particulars  of 
the  story.  I  have  never  seen  the  book,  though  I  have  heard 
of  it.  The  bird  is  generally  found  in  woods,  and  makes  its 
nest  on  high  trees.  The  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 
expedition.  was  as  bright  and  fine  as  could  be  wished. 

162. 
In  front,  foran.  Clerk,   Sfriiicr,  ©ontorbrtjcnt. 

statue,  ^illeDftøftC.  exchange,  $61'$. 

square,  fiirfontrt  *)3(flb$.  riddle,  (g  flirt  c. 

regiment,   SieQtmcnt.  of  course,  mUurftpité. 

colonel,  Dbcrft.  to  guess,  <U  fljcfte 

banker,  95atlfør.  question,  3tfønt$maal. 

wealthy,  rifl,  formiien&f.  benefit,  STgtte,  gor&ccl. 

In  front  of  the  building  is  placed  a  statue.  In  the  gallery 
there  are  many  beautiful  statues.  A  statue  of  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph stands  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  In  front  of  the  regi- 
ment rode  the  colonel  on  a  grey  horse.  He  is  a  banker's  clerk, 
and  goes  to  the  exchange  every  day,  at  one  0**  clock.  When 
she  proposed  her  riddle,  of  course  she  knew  the  answer.  They 
went  to  the  doctor  but  he  could  give  no  answer.  It  is  quite 
a  riddle  to  me,  I  cannot  understand  it.  Can  you  guess  my 
riddle?  I  have  had  a  present  this  morning;  guess  what  it  is? 
They  are  the  most  wealthy  people  upon  the^face  of  the  earth. 
It  was  impossible  to  answer  all  the  questions  put  to  me.  I 
know  no  more  of  the  matter  than  the  child  unborn.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  when  your  brother  will  return.  I  recommend 
you  to  read  these  papers.  He  is  recommended  to  go  to  the 
sea  side  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  exchange  stands  not 
far  from  the  market.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  on 
the  exchange.  This  young  lady's  father  is  one  of  our  princi- 
pal bankers.       I    knew    him    when  he  was  a  merchants  clerk; 
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now,  he  is  a  physician.  At  dinner  we  met  several  strangers. 
One  old  gentleman  was  very  arnusing,  and  sp  .ke  much  of  his 
journey  to  Venice.  We  are  going  to  Ihe  theatre  to-night  to 
see  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.  They  go  to  the  thealre 
almost  evcry  night.  I  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear 
their  conversation.  We  were  very  uneasy  at  not  receiving  any 
letters  from  England.  My  sister  will  leave  England  about  the 
fifteenth  of  December. 

163. 
Correspondent,  SeiTffpon&ntf.       To  comply,  at  famttjffc. 
purchase,  3nDfjl3b.  request,   SiM'lamKnDf,   ^tW. 

wool,  illi).  the  other  day,  fer  HOfllf  JflflC  (]t>en. 

estate,  gan&fli>fc$.  circumstance,   CmffcrnDhjtKD. 

yalnable,  bctijMifl.  fcffbnr  loan,  i'aau. 

to  induce,  at  luwflc,  overtale,      to  offend,  at  foniccrme. 

to  engage,  at  tuff jcrftti)C.  nightly,  LMll   9lattfll. 

My  brother  was  alvvays  a  bad  correspondent.  A  corre- 
spondent  has  wrilten  to  me  about  a  purchase  of  wool.  The 
purchase  of  this  article  demands  particular  attention.  Ke  has 
purchased  the  estate  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  His  estates 
are  said  to  be  very  valuable.  He  hopes  thai  his  low  prices 
will  induce  you  to  make  a  purchase.  I  am  very  sorry  I  can- 
not  comply  with  your  request.  He  has  determined  never  to 
lend  money.  The  other  day  a  very  unpleasant  circumstance 
happened.  My  uncle  gave  me  sonie  books  on  my  birthday. 
Seeing  the  books  on  the  table  she  beg-g-ed  the  loan  of  them. 
On  getting  home  she  found  some  acquaintances,  who  had  come 
to  spend  the  evening  with  her.  My  little  sisters  were  at  sup- 
per. Pray  write  to  me  and  tell  me  that  you  are  not  offended. 
On  my  return  from  a  long  walk  I  found  your  letter  on  the 
table.  He  was  obliged  to  be  back  before  dinner.  She  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  letter.  My  brother  is  to  enter  the  uni- 
versity  next  month.  Her  aunt  immediately  put  the  poor  chitd 
to  bed.  It  has  long  been  my  intention  to  write  you  a  few  li- 
nes. There  is  an  abundance  of  fru  il  and  tlowcrs  in  my  uncle's 
garden.  Before  I  go  to  bed  to-night  I  will  mend  the  children's 
clothes.  It  is  the  first  time  of  her  leaving  home.  He  did  not 
sleep  in  the  house,  he  went  home  nightly  to  a  lodging  at  some 
little  distance:  My  mother  slept  well  last  night,  and  feels  her- 
self  much  better  this  morning. 

164. 

93t)en  er  bteben  Btøjget  t  bet  fjøiefte  for  et  Slarljunbrebe  ftben. 
£>mtben  er  bag  £ufet.      3eg  frtøjtebe,    at  t)ort  S3ret)    bi(be  Mtøe 
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ubett  ©bar*  <$raat  er  imellem  £>tnbt  og  (Sort  £an  er  meget 
artig  imob  alle  STOenneffer.  Smob  5tften  bil  bet  regne.  3eg  fyar 
intet  funbet  i  fjanS  SSærelfe  uben  en  gammel  $appe.  3eg  to  itte 
gaae  ub  paa  @nmb  af  bet  flette  SSeir.  tyaa  ©runb  af  fin  9Wber 
fan  fyan  iffe  foretage  benne  Sfteife.  £>an  fjar  bceret  ber  meb  fin 
SBrober,  §an  retfer  imorgen  meb  fin  gætter  tit  Italien.  $<m 
inbfanbt  fig  i)0$  mig  og  fpurgte  om  mit  Sfatm  trnr  5ft.  Wm 
S3ebftefaber  er  elflet  af  alle  SDienneffer.  93ogen  bteb  bragt  af  en 
©reng,  fom  ilfe  fnnbe  tæfe.  ©et  er  facrfebeS  fiben  SScrbenS  @fa^ 
betfe  og  faatebeS  btt  bet  bltbe.  £>an  gil  igjennem  alle  SJceretfer, 
men  fyan  funbe  tngenfteb3  finbe  ^enbe.  Sttatertet  fycenger  paa  23ceg= 
gen.  ^rinbfen  tjar  beelt  pengene  mellem  ttybe  ^erfoner.  Wtin 
©øfterbatter  ftbber  imellem  ftn  SDcober  og  min  33rober.  3ngen  af 
o$  fyar  fnnnet  gjette  ©aaben-  ©et  er  en  forfatter,  font  jeg  tcefer 
meb  megen  gornøteife.  £>an  ftemte  oberecnS  meb  fine  33røbre  og 
fine  gættere.  §an  i)ax  bceret  fatfl  mob  mig,  ttgefom  mob  alle 
fine  anbre  SSenner.  §an  er  rommen  tit  mig  for  at  nnberrette 
mig  berom.  §>an3  gorælbre  fyabe  fortalt  fyam  benne  ^tftorte. 
S5i  lobe  bag  o3  ben  majeftætijfe  23ty  meb  fine  fynnbrebe  Sirfer  og 
fine  tjunbrebe  Saarne. 

Back,  $!)$.  Heat,  £i'fce. 

wall,  3$<rii,  ajtuur.  to  turn  round,   at  MliDe  ("tø  Otti. 

within,  ti.billfer.  naughty,  Uartig 

just*  juit  chessboard,  ^fafDi'CCt. 

in  order\  fet*  at.  chair,  Stel 

to  avoid>  at  unDcjaaf.  easy,  tilfrcDS,  let. 

behaviour,  £)i*førffl. 
His  grandfather  vvas  standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
and  his  grandmother  just  within  the  door.  The  letter  was  to 
invite  my  unde  and  aunt  and  two  of  ray  cousins  to  spend  the 
next  day  with  us.  They  set  out  early  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heat.  We  proposed  to  go  laler  in  the  day.  As  she  was  en- 
tering  the  garden  gate  she  heard  a  voice  behind  her.  On  turn- 
ing  round  I  saw  an  old  man  with  his  hat  off.  The  little  girl 
began  to  shed  tears,  and  said,  she  would  not  be  naughty  any 
more.  Two  of  the  boys  were  seated  at  the  chess-board  and  a 
third  was  looking  on.  The  latter  was  leaning  on  his  brothens 
eha'r.  The  wrndow  was  wide  open.  Charles  wishes  to  go 
to  school.  I  will  not  speak  to  my  niece  about  it  at  present. 
The  boy  was  never  easy  but  when  he  was  out  of  doors.  He 
has  been  out  of  doors  all  the  morning.  I  have  seen  nothing 
of  him  since  seven   o'  clock.     it  was  placed  on  a  table  just  be- 
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fore  the  window.  I  have  not  been  quite  well  for  some  weeks. 
He  is  in  the  garden  helping  the  gårdener  in  his  work.  I  can- 
not help  being  angry  when  I  Ihink  of  his  bad  behaviour.  The 
boys  Ihrew  a  stone  at  the  dog,  and  hit  it  on  the  head,  The 
tnmmer  has  been  very  fine,  but  Seplember  set  in  with  much 
rain.  She  always  thought  herself  i!l  in  rainy  weather.  He 
could  not  avoid  seeing  me. 

166. 

Shoe,   S  fe.  Parlour,  Støflliøfltff. 

dirty,  (ficDfn.  note,  ^illrf. 

wet,  imatv  holiday,  gfrfthltf. 

stable,  v3l^!^.  how  do  you  do?  IrøcrlffccS  IfPfr  $f? 

chaise,   (Sbdiff.  to  delight,  ar   djcrh*  f?{J. 

on  foot,  rtlfotø.  to  resomid,  flt  øfrftM*. 

on  horseback,  tilbcff. 

Charles,  you  have  been  out,  your  shoes  are  dirfy,  and  I 
dåre  say,  your  feet  are  wet.  I  cannot  help  it,  I  cannot  stay 
in  the  house  all  day.  I  saw  him  go  into  the  stable.  He  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  stable  among  the  horses.  I  must 
hear  what  my  father  thinks  of  my  plan.  Their  plan  was  to  go 
to  Borne,  and  aflerwards  (o  Nrples.  The  next  day  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Mr.  B.  and  sent  it  by  his  servanf.  He  ffot  an 
answer  in  the  evening  and  looked  mueh  pieasea  when  he  read 
it.  Your  unde  wishes  us  all  to  go  und  spend  the  day  with 
him  to-morrow.  It  is  impossihle  to  go  in  such  weather  as  t his. 
1  have  sent  for  a  chaise  to  take  us,  and  it  will  do  you  £ood. 
lly  brolhers  and  1  will  go  on  foot,  my  father  on  horseback, 
and  my  mother  in  Ihe  carringe.  It  happened  to  be  a  fine  day, 
and  the  sun  shone  bnght  and  warm.  The  man  was  told  to  walk 
into  the  pnrlour.  I  have  let  my  gloves  on  the  parlour  table. 
How  shall  we  know  whelher  your  cousins  will  come?  They 
will  write  a  little  note.  It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  see  Ihe 
meeting  of  the  brother  and  sisters  afler  his  long  absence. 
There  are  nol  many  days  in  the  year  that  Ihe  children  have  a 
holiday.  When  they  saw  me  they  ran  to  open  Ihe  gate.  How 
do  you  do,  how  do  you  do,  resounded  on  all  sides.  How  de- 
lighted   they  all  were. 

167. 
Mnshroom,   StHlnU'ipeil.  To  nurse,  al  p!fh\ 

mendow,  (§110.  medicine-bottle,  Æ)t cMctilflaffe. 

to  stew,   df  ftUPf.  disobedience,  Uil)t*ia(0CD 

to  be  poisonous,  ot  ncrre  giftig,       charity,  >iiimteu\  ^armtyjmyljrfr. 

to  distinguish,   ot   oMTillc.  railway,  Jfrnbunc. 

fortnight,  fjorten  3)a>]e.  bad  teniper,  flet  tfunc. 
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He  went  out  one  day  info  Ihe  meadows  and  brousfht  ho- 
me a  grent  many  mushrooms.  They  were  stewed  for  dinner, 
and  murli  likr-cl.  Some  mushrooms  are  said  to  be  poisonous, 
I  have  heard  of  a  fa»,i!y  that  were  poisoned  by  eating  mush- 
rooms. Il  is  difficnlt  io  distinsruisli  those  which  are  poisotious 
from  Ihose  which  are  not.  Befare  he  reached  Ihe  house  he 
was  very  ill.  The  poor  boy  was  carried  up  into  Ihe  bed- 
room  and  put  to  bed.  M.  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  for  the 
doetor,  who  lived  about  two  miles  off.  Late  as  it  was  he  set 
out  iiMiiedinlely  For  a  whole  forlnig-ht  he  was  nursed  night 
anrt  day  by  bis  molher  There  is  a  candle  burning  on  the 
table,  and  there  are  Ihe  medicine-bottles  near  it.  He  thanked 
his  molher  for  her  kindness,  and  begged  her  to  forgive  his 
disobedience.  Sbe  leads  a  ^ery  happy  life  with  her  uncle.  A 
blind  man  led  by  his  dog,  drew  near  and  begged  for  charity. 
I  have  not  quile  given  up  Ihe  hope  of  meeting  yonr  brolher. 
They  departed  Ihis  morning  for  Trieste  by  Ihe  railway.  What 
a  bad-lempered  womau  that  is.  She  speaks  ill  of  every  one. 
On  one  side  of  the  lady  knelt  a  boy  who  wore  no  hat,  and 
between   bolh  and  the  tree,  was  a  1  i  I  tie  girl  also  kneeling. 

168. 

$an  Dibfte,  at  f;an  tffe  t>t(be  træffe  fut  33en;  berfor  fom  Ijati 
iffe.  3eg  f;ar  l)ørt,  at  ©e  tmorgen  retfer  paa  jernbanen,  ©erfont 
lyan  ()ar  gjort  bet,  maa  l;an  bliDe  ftraffet  rA  erfom  ©e  fycenbelfeS* 
DuS  feer  mit  ftaffetø  Sam,  fenb  bet  \txaic  til  mig.  23itbe©e  ittt 
f raffe  Ijam  paa  ©tunb  af  l)an$  Utybigtyeb?  Champignonerne  Dojre 
i  3litL)uft  og  September  paa  tørre  og  fanbige  Sngc.  $un  ptetebe 
fin  ft^e  ©atter  9!at  og  ©ag*  33t  l,aDe  atbrig  mere  t)ørt  Xale 
l,Derfen  om  ©iggerett  eller  om  l;an$  £mnb.  ©en  rigefte  Sjøbmanb 
i  23l;en  er  bøb  tbag.  3eg  t;ar  f)ørt  bet  af  Xjeneren-  3eg  tjat 
itU  alene  efterlabt  min  £mt  men  ogfaa  mine  ^anbffer  t  ©agltg* 
ftnen.  ^aa  geftbage  gaae  Di  alntinbelig  at  fpabfere.  £>an  gaaet 
tilfob^  til  i'onbon.  £an  fpifte  giofojt,  ba  Dt  fom,  SDtoberen  09 
©atteren  Dåre  i  SSæulfet  £mn  l;ar  Dccret  meget  uartig,  og  Ijutt 
maa  bltDe  ftraffet  3eg  gaaer  l)Dcr  ©ag  at  fpabfere,  og  om  %\tz* 
ncn  gaaer  jeg  i  ©Ijeatret.  23roberen  og  ©øftercn  gaae  to  @ange 
om  Ugen  t  Sljeatret.  3eg  glcebcr  mig  oDer  bet,  fom  minegorccC* 
bre  tjaue  fagt  mig.  ©e  to  ©olbater  fpiflebe <&M  fammen.  £>Dot 
er  ©fafbrcettet?  Di  Dille  fptlle  et  tyaxti  £>Dab  (»or  ©e  funbet  i 
\)ax\$  ©oDeDcerclfe?  $mn  beftnber  fig  flebfe  ilbe,  naar  bet  regner* 
$>an  løb  en  Wul  for  at  l;cnte  Scegem 
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169. 

To  roramand,  at  bffalf.  Importance,  SHattft&eb. 

camp,  Vfir  event,  s>>faipenbeb 

to  bury,  at  MrflM.  to  describe,   bcfFrtflC. 

promenade.   £tUlfcfffrrtdna.  to  miss,   ilt  tflflf  fril. 

fashionable  fornem,  efter  2)to^en.    university,  Uniprrfitct. 

darkness,  3X*rfc.  to  salute,   at  t)ilfe. 

The  soldiers  were  commanded  not  to  leave  Ihe  camp.  A. 
emp  of  ten  thousand  men  will  be  formed  in  August  near 
Vieiina.  tie  and  his  wife  were  both  buried  on  the  same  day. 
They  are  to  be  seen  every  day  on  the  promenade.  A  great 
many  fashionable  people  are  generally  to  be  found  on  the  pro- 
menade. The  'darkness  of  the  night  prevented  our  seeing  Ihe 
palh.  The  event  is  said  to  have  taken  plaee  about  ten  years 
since  He  missed  his  path  and  fell  into  the  water.  I  will 
describe  (he  events  of  the  night  in  the  best  mariner  I  can.  At 
Christmas,  my  brolher  leaves  the  university.  The  prince,  it  is 
said,  will  arrive  to-morrow.  He  saluted  her  very  politely  by 
taking  otf  his  hat,  but  she  did  not  return  his  salute.  My  hus- 
band arrived  last  night  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  has  beeti 
some  monlhs  on  business  of  importance.  We  returned  from  the 
walk  tired  and  hungry.  He  look  his  supper  every  evening  at 
nine  o^  clock.  They  flung  stones  at  the  windows,  and  hurt 
several  persons  in  the  room.  Two  or  three  women  were  struc-k 
by  the  stones.  This  misfortune  might  have  been  avoided.  We 
heard  the  noise  but  could  not  find  out  whence  it  came.  Only 
few  people  were  to  be  seen  in  the  slreets,  for  the  night  was 
dark,  cold,  and  rainy.  Just  as  we  were  getting  into  Ihe  car- 
riage  a  violetit  storm  came  on.  The  young  lady  held  in  her 
hånd  a  basket  filled  wilh  ttowers.  Do  you  not  know  thai  Mr. 
K.  is  dead?  I  kuow  that  he  has  been  dead  and  buried  more 
than  four  years.  He  was  buried  last  Friday  at  Ihree  o*  clock 
in  the  affernoon.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  inhabilanis. 

170. 

Proposal,  ftprflihj.  Melon,  9JIdim. 

kitchen,  .fijeffrn.  fig,  ftMiKn 

conrse,  <Kft  ^lUb.  olive,  OliPftl. 

dessert,   ^rfrrt.  sqnirrel,  @()rm. 

grape,   SViif.  undecided,  llbfffntU. 

peach,  Rcrffftl.  cburchyard,  .ftirfCijaarfc. 

size,  ■gterrdff.  flavour,  Smua. 

He  went  out  of  the  yard  into  the  kitchen.  The  cook  was 
in  the  kitchen  preparing  the  dinner.       The    dinner  consisted  of 
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three  courses,  and  a  very  handsome  dessert.  There  were 
peaches,  melons,  nuts,  walnuts,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  figrs,  and 
olives.  These  peaches  are  the  finest  I  have  eaten  this  year. 
His  garden  produces  the  finest  peaches  in  the  country.  The 
nuts  are  too  hard  for  you  to  crack,  théy  will  break  your  teeth. 
Squirrels  are  very  fond  of  nuts.  I  have  bought  a  tame  squirrel 
for  my  sister.  Watermelons  of  great  size  and  beautiful  flavour 
g:row  plenlifully  in  Hunffary.  Having*  made  up  her  mind  What 
to  do,  she  went  in  to  dinner.  He  is  very  undecided,  tie  hevéf 
éati  make  up  his  mind  to  any  thingv  We  sat  very  \o\\g  at 
fable,  I  thought  the  dinner  would  never  be  finished  The  pattl 
leads  through  the  churchyard  down  to  the  river.  The  weathefr 
O  ti  Ihe  whole  vvas  favourable,  and  the  roads  g*ood.  The  roads 
i^ere  in  a  miserable  condiliou,  and  the  poor  horses  cOUld 
stfarcely  drag  the  carriage  forwards.  He  lies  buried  in  thi* 
ehurchyard  not  far  from  his  old  friend.  I  cffered  her  some  bf 
the  nuls  but  she  would  not  take  any.  The  proposal  was  not 
aecept-d,  but  why  I  know  not  Is  it  trne  that  you  have  latety 
made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  relation  af  Mr.  N's? 

171. 

Kire,  ^rnac  Elbow,  Sllbuc 

pitcher,  .ftruffjj.  to  spill,  fiitør 

hlow,    2Uli]  insolent,  uferfftimitlft. 

properly,  paSffltøf.  fellow,  ,ftdrl 

story,  s>i  ieric  shop,  .flnimbei). 

to  push,  tit  ftøcc.  to  groan,  tit  fufff. 

to  agree,  bltHC  onta 
We  are  going  to  fly  our  kite  in  the  røeaduws;  will  you 
%b  with  us?  No,  I  am  going  to  play  at  hall  wilh  my  cousin. 
He  brought  me  a  pitcber  full  of  beer.  Take  the  pitcher  to  the 
well  and  filt  it  wilh  water.  Who  has  broken  the  pitcherf 
There  was  a  broken  pitcher  lying*  on  the  ground  Many  of 
Ihe  men  have  driiuk  so  much  beer  that  they  will  not  easilf 
find  Iheir  way  home.  On  going  home  we  met  our  neighbours 
corning  to  meet  us.  He  received  a  violent  blow  with  a  ball 
on  the  eye.  Mis  eye  Was  much  swollen.  He  has  not  acted 
properly  in  this  afiTair  They  agreed  to  tell  a  part  of  the  truth, 
but  not  Ihe  whole  truth  What  part  of  the  story  did  they 
keep  back?  You  pushed  my  elhow  and  made  me  spill  the  tea. 
The  insolent  fellow  pushed  the  lady  out  of  the  shop.  She  ran 
on  ti  1 1  she  got  lo  the  riiiddle  of  the  wood.  I  caught  sight  of 
a  man  moving  along  among  the  trees.  The  old  man  appeared 
to  be  eilher  very  ill  or  dyingv       His  stick  lay  by  his  side,    an 
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old  hat  almost  hid  his  face,  he  rested  on  one  elhow,  his  legs 
Were  drawn  up.  and  be  groaned  deepfy.  We  were  then  len  mi- 
leg  from  home.  The  poor  fellow  had  fallen  from  his  horse. 
A  maid-servant  brought  a   pilcher  of  water. 

172. 
S5e  l)ar  tf  le  nbtalt  bettc  Drb  gobt.  £ømmermanben  l)av  iffe 
Gjort  bet  gobt.  SCittab  min  9ftibbag3mab  før  2>e  goaer  ub.  £>bab 
gar  {jan  foreflaact?  (Støb  iffe  til  mig.  3eg  Ijaaber,  at  bet  iffe 
bi(  regne  ibag.  SSi  f)abe  Me  teet  af  benne  £nftorie.  §an  gi! 
inb  i  S3ntiffcn  for  at  fjøbe  9?oget.  3  l)bilfcn  SButtt  ijax  ©c  tfabt 
bet?  2)e  i;at»be  faaet  23efating  til  iffe  at  fortabe  £mfet  |)an 
bifte  fig  beb  SSinbuct.  ®cn  famme  3)ag3  (Sftermibbag  b(eb  tjan 
og  tjanS  tre  ©ønnrr  begrabebe.  SirSbag  Slftcn  omtrent  UL  10 
tåre  be  otte  fire  paa  ©pabfeergangen.  SRattcnS  SDcørfc  forøget 
beb  £rceerne.  -Seg  bil  forføge  at"  fortætte  £ir£bagen$  9i[tenbegU 
benf)eber.  £ané  cc(bfte  ©øn  bleb  fenbt  tit  Uniberfttetet  i  $abua, 
for  ber  at  bltbe  opbraget.  S3t  naaebe  2Bicn  ben  12te,  omtrent  M. 
fice  Sftcrmibbag.  £an  pfebe  fycnbe  i  gorbigaaenbe.  $(.  ft)b 
lom  ©olbaterne  nbmattebe  tilbage.  §an  tog  fin  SlftenSmab  i  £>a* 
ben  nub  flere  ^Jcr;oner.  ©tene  blebe  faftebe  mob  SSinbnerne. 
talere  ©arner  blebe  trufne  af  ©tene.  Ufyffen  funbe  Ijabe  bceret 
unbgaaet.  3Si  l)abbe  iffe  l}ørt  ©tøien.  ©et  bar  efter  M.  10  og 
bet  bar  mørft.  s#aa  Sorbet  bar  ber  fun  faa  3)i ennefler.  SJfange 
bare  paa  baeS  Sitbagebei.  ©reben  og  ©rebmben  forlabe  Stjert 
mellem  Sti  fej:  og  ft;b  om  borgenen. 

i  73. 

Cottage,  £t)ftC.  Trousers,  Skurer. 

opposite,  iLJf  DVfr  fcr.  jacket,   frølf 

step,  Sruiuctrin,  SfriDr  ^room,  Stølbfari, 

parasol,  $ånifel.  fariner,  ftflrpflUcr 

donkey,  (SW.  jetter  of  introdnction/llnbcfalUl^brCfl 

»ide-saddle,   ^  niCfUtlftlht  r  |\l  bcL     en  tran  te,  JncflulUl. 

The  collage  stands  opposile  (lo)  a  new-built  house.  A  lady 
slood  on  Ihe  sleps  wilh  a  parasol  in  her  hånd.  A  little  boy 
was  leadmg  a  donkey  wilh  a  side-saddle  on  ils  back.  The  two 
young  ladies  qnarrelled  which  should  ride  first.  The  child  wore 
white  trousers  and  a  sliort  blue  jacket.  The  child  did  not  look 
more  than  five  years  old.  A  groom  was  leading  a  horse 
backwards  and  forwards.  Anolher  servant  stood  behind  the  horse. 
1  shall  not  use  the  donkey  tins  evening,  I  will  walk  and  not 
ride.  Put  the  side-saddle  on  Ihe  black  horse,  Mrs.  N.  intends 
td  ride  with  us.     He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  watch- 
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ing  the  sheep,  This  meeting  is  indeed  a  happy  one.  Only  the 
relations  of  the  family  were  present  at  the  meeting.  The  ynung 
men  meeting"  their  father  ran  away.  Allow  me  to  inlroduce 
you  to  IVIr.  D.  a  particular  fri  end  of  yonr  cousiifs.  I  w;is  in- 
trodnced  to  her  at  Mrs  S*s  hall.  He  came  to  present  a  let- 
ter of  introduclion  which  he  had  received  in  London.  Tliey 
live  in  the  small  white  collage  at  the  entrance  of  I lie  villajre. 
I  shall  he  happy  to  hecome  acquainled  with  yonr  tn^ml  Iler 
tears  fell  fast  on  henring  the  story.  The  servant  led  Ihe  h<»r>e 
into  the  stable.  She  put  her  hånd  on  his  arm  but  he  pushed 
it  away. 

174. 
Fly,  fflltc.  Silver,  3do 

to  buzz,  at  furrr.  gilt,  fenitølef. 

cup,  .ftop,  #(tarr.  pencil,  SMnant 

kind-hearted,  fletfeltet  point,    BviH 

gold,  (SulD  chilblain,  ftrofltøDlD. 

yellow,  tiuill.  to  cure,  tøclbiCDC. 
to  pick  up,  CDfamlC. 

The  room  was  filled  wilh  flies  A  fly  has  got  into  Ihe 
ten-cup.  A  large  fly  buzzed  about  my  face  all  the  diiiner  time. 
He  is  so  kind-hearled  Ihnt  he  would  not  hnrt  even  a  fly.  If 
you  have  often  seen  the  flower,  tell  me  what  colour  it  is?  The 
flower  is  large,  and  on  the  outside  of  a  fine  g-old  colour,  the 
inside  is  white.  The  cup  is  not  of  gold  but  of  silver  gfill.  We 
have  bought  a  dozen  of  silver  forks.  Can  you  c  t  a  g-ood  point 
to  my  pencil?  The  poor  children  have  chilblains  on  their  (eet. 
I  have  chilblains  every  winter.  At  the  end  of  a  w  ek  Ihe  chil- 
blains  were  almost  cured.  Do  you  suffer  much  from  chilblains? 
My  grandfather  always  carries  several  pieces  of  g-old  in  his 
pocket.  He  put  the  gold  into  his  purse  and  g-avi?  my  hrolher 
the  silver.  I  have  bought  a  dozen  pencils  for  Ihe  children. 
Have  you  brought  any  writing-paper?  About  a  milt*  from  the 
house  we  saw  an  old  woman  picking  up  stick?.  The  old  man 
met  us  at  the  door,  and  seemed  very  glad  o  see  us.  My  grand- 
fat  hers  hair  is  like  silver.  The  clock  is  »trikin*  six ;  the  tea 
is  on  the  table;  the  candles  are  ligbted. 
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Injurious,  fftrtflia.  Strawberry,  ^orMflfr. 

spectacles,  friller.  dilicions.,  t'dldiirlti). 

foolish,    bcbdiKliil.  L.ndlady,   SJmtnfrf. 

merchant,  .ftjClUTianb  landloid,   tWl't.  (§>tMckV. 

exchange,  ^ør$,  (£ourtf.  rent,  v<dr. 

to  owe,  ftyiDe.  to  pick  a  pocket,  ft jæic  af  c n  gemme. 
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To  read  by  candle-light  is  injarious  to  the  eyes.  To  spend 
money  foolishly  is  not  the  way  to  get  rich.  I  cannot  read  by 
candle-light  without  my  spectocles.  He  was  foolish  enough  to 
tell  them  every  thing.  Of  the  tvvo  merchants  one  has  made 
much  money,  the  other  has  been  unfortnnate.  Not  every  tree 
bears  good  fruit.  At  four  o"  clock  the  merchants  assemble  in 
the  Exchange.  He  was  formerly  a  merchant,  now  he  is  an  ar- 
chitect.  The  strawberries  are  delicious;  take  a  few  wilh  some 
milk  and  sugar.  I  gave  the  umbrella  to  the  landlady  of  the 
inn.  The  landlord  was  ffone  out.  Ne  owed  his  landlord  no 
rent.  The  rent  of  this  house  is  much  too  high.  We  pay  a 
very  high  rent  for  our  house,  and  our  landlord  wishes  to  raise 
it  stiil  higher.  The  landlady  must  have  been  formerly  a  very 
fine  woman.  Have  you  paid  Ihe  landlady?  Yes,  I  have.  I  have 
lodged  i:i  her  house  Ihree  monlhs.  He  cannot  come  this  evening, 
he  says  he  has  something  to  do.  He  has  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  this  year.  There  are  at  present  a  great  number  of 
people  out  of  work.  The  work-people  go  to  their  work  at  5 
o'  clock  in  ti  e  morning.  My  landlord  has  given  me  notice  to 
quit  the  lodging  at  Michaelmas,  I  think  of  leaving  Ihe  town 
altogether.  Many  people  have  left  the  town.  The  merchants 
complain  of  the  bad  state  of  business.  He  had  his  pocket  picked 
of  a  valuable  gold  watch  yesterday  afternoon.  Jt  is  imposible 
to  describe  the  etfect  produced  by  the  news.  The  batlle  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  last  month.  It  is  said  there  have  been 
a  great  many  ki lied  and  wounded.  He  has  appointed  to  meet 
me  at  the  Exchange  at  two  o*  clock.  I  never  recollect  the  ex- 
change  on  London  so  high;  a  pound  Sterling  is  now  worlh 
twelve  florins.     I  have  now  finished  the  first  part  of  this  work. 


SUfcett  3) eet 

øoeffer  i  ben  emjefffte  Snnfaf. 
Subject  and  Verb. 

The  door  (subject)  shuts  (verb.)      The  doffs  bark.      The 
girls  play.     The  boys  run.     The  men  woik.     The  gårdener  digs. 
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The  baker  comes.  The  butcher  foUows.  The  hird  flies.  The 
lion  roars.  The  sheep  graze.  My  stick  falls  The  cow  feeds. 
The  knife  cuts.     My  falher  sleeps.     The  child  grows. 

To  dig,  at  flrflPC.     to  roar,  at  tM'Ølc.      to  grazc,  at  flrflfSfc.      to 
grow,  at  IW. 

The  Infinitive  as  Suhject. 

To  walk  in  Ihe  fieids  is  pleasant.  To  eat  too  much  is  iit- 
jurious  To  tell  false!  oods  is  shameful.  To  sketch  from  nature 
is  delighlful.  To  spend  money  extravagnntly  is  foolish.  To 
write  well  is  useful.  To  work  hard  is  necessary.  To  suffer 
f-om  head-ache  is  painful. 

Injurious,  ffitffltft      falsehood,  itøflfr.     shameful,  fTatlHTIfltft.      to 
sketch,  ffUKl'f,  tCØHC.     head  ache,  4>fMfr*hlf.     painful,  fmmclh]. 

The  Partielle  as  SulyVct. 

Sfcefching  from  nafure  is  useful.  Walkingr  in  the  fieids  is 
sgreeable.  Studying-  is  proper.  Workinsr  hard  is  faliffuing. 
Speaking*  the  truth  is  commendable.  Laughing*  ioud  is  foolish. 
Preven(in?  a   quarrel  is  prudent. 

To  laugh,  at  lcc.     quarrel,   Jrffttf. 

The  Pronoun  \\  as  Suhject. 

It  is  delightful  to  walk  in  the  fieids.  It  is  shameful  lo 
tell  an  untrulh.  It.  is  proper  to  tell  Ihe  truth.  It  is  foolish  to 
laugh  Ioud.  It  is  necessary  lo  study.  It  is  wise  to  prevent  a 
quarrel.  U  is  useful  to  write  w^ll.  It  is  injurious  lo  read  by 
can  'le-light.  U  is  painful  to  sulfer  from  the  head-ache.  It  is 
foolish  to  spend  money  exlravagnnlly. 
To  prevent,  at  fercfcmme,  IjijfcTc. 

Siibjecf.     \  rrb.     Ailverlh 

The  wind  blows  firiously.  The  water  flows  gently. 
The  sun  shines  beautifully.  The  fire  bums  brightly  The 
rain  fnlls  heavily.  Tlie  horses  gallop  furiously.  The  fish 
swim  quickly.  His  wife  comes  quielly.  The  clouds  move  ra- 
pidly.  The  frost  glitters  beautifully.  The  ladies  sing-  sweetly. 
The  torrent  rushes  violently.  The  window  opens  soflly. 
The  ladies  dress  nicely.  Her  hair  curls  beautifully.  The 
men  fight  bravely.  The  knife  cuts  sharply.  My  brother  stu- 
dies diligently.      His  sister  slags  badly,      The    parrot    screech- 
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es  dreadfully.  The  streets  fill  gradually.  The  smoke  rises  gra~ 
dually. 

Furiously,  f)efti(j,  rafcnbc.  to  flow,  at  flt)bf.  to  gallop,  at  o>aU 
lopfre.     quietly,  reltfl.     cloud,  Sft).     rapidly,  blirtiil       to  glitter,  at 

flfinnc,  tindre,  torrent,  Strøm,  to  rush,  ar  iiyrfe.  violently,  bcftfij. 
softly,  facjtC  nicely,  nufcclifl.  to  curl,  frøflr,  frufr  to  fight,  at 
flaai'ø,  ftrtDc  dreadfully,  fttjgteifrj.  parrot,  spajtfijøic.  to  screech, 
at  ffrfflC.     gradually,  øraDPtM. 

Subjeci.    Time.  Verb.  Manner. 

The  water  now  boils  furiously.  My  lamp  never  bums 
well.  The  fish-womau  often  speaks  loudly.  The  boys  yester- 
day read  aloud.  The  children  seldom  wait  patienlly.  The  wo- 
man  yesterday  cried  bilterly.  The  musician  never  walks  quickly. 
The  house  yesterday  fell  suddenly.  My  lamp  often  burns  dimly. 
The  sun  yesterday  shone  brighlly.  The  queen  seldom  walks 
fast.  You  often  behave  well.  This  king  long  ruled  merci- 
fully.  My  cousin  always  writes  slowly.  My  uncle  forme  rly 
rode  quickly.  The  ship  soon  after  sailed  suddenly.  The  man 
sometimes  looked  strangely.  The  labourers  to-morrow  will  work 
easily. 

Patiently,  tiialmoMtf  to  cry,  flra^e  suddenly,  plutTeluV  dimly> 
ftHUlt.  to  behave,  at  øpføl'C  fiij.  to  rule,  at  n'clJiTC.  strangely,  bC* 
tønOcrlifl.     labourer,  SlrMDCC. 

Time-    Subject.    Verb,    Place.    Manner* 

Yesterday  my  brothers  arrived  here  unexpeotedly.  This  mor- 
ning the  sun  was  shining  there  brightly  After  dinner  my  uncle 
went  there  on  foot.  In  the  morning  the  book  was  lying  there 
open.  Not  long  afterwards  we  met  in  the  market-place  by 
chance.  Last  night  my  liltle  brother  ran  down  the  stairs  with 
great  rapidity.  Yesterday  Mr  N.  waiked  as  far  as  the  church 
without  difliculty.  To-morrow  we  shall  dine  at  your  uncle's 
with  much  pleasure.  The  next  day  the  body  was  found  under 
the  snow  without  any  signs  of  life. 

Unexpectedly,  UlU'tltit.  on  foot,  ftlfeft?..  by  chance,  ttlfctlMtf* 
Vm.     snow,  @lief.     sign,  $Cøn.     life,  2vo. 

Inlroductopy  phrascs. 

Having  taken  off  his  coat  he  immediately  leaped  into 
the  river.  Being  much  fatigued  wilh  walking  he  sat  down 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree.        Having    fiuished    wnting  he  went  to 
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bed.  On  looking  at  his  watch  he  found  it  had  stopped.  Though 
suffering  great  pain  he  contrived  to  get  home.  Having  remain- 
ed  here  for  some  weeks  they  did  not  like  to  go  away. 
After  examining  all  the  scholars  the  schoolmaster  gave  them 
leave  to  go  and  play.  Having  received  his  salary  he  paid  the 
debt.  The  family  having  teft,  the  house  went  to  ruin.  Riding 
along  the  river  he  observed  something  in  the  water.  Having 
dismounted  from  his  horse  he  tied  it  to  a  tree.  The  war  being 
finished  the   army  was  disbanded. 

Stump,  IntftUt).  fatigued,  Ubmaftrt.  watch,  \\\)V.  stoppede 
jlanbfct.  to  suffer,  at  liDe.  pain,  Smerte,  he  contrived,  fcot  tøffe* 
fceø  ham  salary,  £Betalit1(}.  debt,  (Sjdfc.  to  go  to  ruin,  forfal&C. 
to  dismount,  ftigf  af.     to  tie,  at  &Ul&e.     war,  Æritj.     to  disband,  at 

iffrritøe. 

Subject.    Verb.    Object. 

The  smith  strikes  the  anvil.  The  servant  brushed  the 
coat.  The  master  sold  the  horse.  The  lady  wrote  a  letter. 
The  boys  learned  the  lesson.  The  knife  cuts  the  paper.  The 
child  blotted  the  copy-books.  My  schoolfellows  will  read  the 
books.  The  water  wetted  the  sack.  The  tailor  mended  the 
coat.  The  wind  filled  the  sails.  The  porter  eat  the  cheese, 
The  cat  will  lap  the  milk.  The  dog  will  tear  your  frock.  The 
baker  brought  the  rolls.  I  burned  my  hånds.  The  groom 
caught  the  horse      You  see  the  hat. 

Smith,  ©mel).      anvil,  s]lmtøoJt.       to  brush,  at  &ØrftC.       to  blot, 

tilflaffe,  plette,  copybook,  ©friPfrtoø.  sack,  ©æt  sail,  ©eit. 
cheese,  £)ft  to  lap,  at  fliffe.  to  tear,  at  fønberrfoe.  frock,  grafte. 
roll,  liDct  runfct  SJrøfc. 

PrOBonn  as  Object. 

I  found  her  sitting  on  ihe  beoch,  where  she  had  been  all 
the  morning.  I  caught  him  stealing  my  apples.  1  told  him  to 
follow.  Bring  it  with  you.  The  boys  carried  it  into  the  school- 
room.  Where  is  your  book?  do  not  forget  it.  My  parents  are 
very  kind;  1  love  them  with  all  my  heart.  Where  are  my  ap- 
ples? I  have  given  them  to  your  sister.  The  tief  would  have 
escaped  if  the  policemao  had  not  held  him  fast.  Wake  us  at 
six  o'  clock  to-morrow  morning.  They  heard  us  talking.  My 
master  sent  them  to  town.  Do  you  know  her?  No,  but  I  have 
often  seen  her.  Do  you  wish  to  offend  me?  I  met  him  half 
an  hour  ago  in  the  park.  He  wishes  very  much  to  see  you. 
Your  mother  spoils  you.      Tel!  us  what  you  want. 
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Bench,  S^nf.       to  catch>   at  ^ribc.       thieV$trø.       policeman, 

^Politibetjent,    to  offend>  at  fornærme,    to  spoil,_atforfr<tn?e,  forfiælr 

Adjective*    Subject-     Verb.    Object. 

*The  ravenous  wolf  killed  the  innocent  Jamb.  The  indus- 
trious  labourers  reaped  the  ripe  corn.  The  fierce  dog  bites 
the  poor  man.  The  black  horse  draws  the  heavy  waggon.  The 
vild  boar  gored  the  old  man.  Pleasant  spring  delights  all  men. 
Cunning  thieves  steal  precious  jewels.  The  jusf  judge  punished  the 
wicked  thief  The  red  rose  gives  a  sweet  smell.  Gentle  sho- 
wers  will  refresh  the  dry  earth.  The  two  men  dig  the  hard 
ground.  The  careless  boy  tore  the  new  book.  The  affectionate 
molher  kissed  the  good  son.  The  industrious  bee  sucks  the 
sweet  honey.  The  naughty  boy  threw  a  large  stone.  My  young- 
er brolher  wrote  a  long  letter.  The  kind  woman  praised 
the  li t Ile  children.  The  careless  servant  broke  the  handsome 
glass. 

Ravenous,  ropgjcrrifl.      to  reap,  at  tøfle.       fierce,  flrufom.       to 

gore,  ur  ujeiuirmberc.  spring,  Xeiaar.  to  delight,  at  fernøte.  cun- 
ning, ItfrtQ.  jewel,  3urcrl.  judge,  3)ommcr.  wicked,  ont).  to  re- 
fresh, at  ferfriffe.  to  dig,  at  $vaw.  careless,  IukødIDu],  ffjøDcelø^. 
bee,  23te.     to  suck,  at  fuge. 

Adjective.    Subject.    Verb.  Infmitive.    Object. 

The  good  man  wished  to  see  his  son.  My  dear  cousin  has 
promised  to  return  the  book.  These  brave  soldiers  determined 
to  make  resistance.  The  young  apprentice  desires  to  improve 
himself.  The  hard-working  miller  prepared  to  grind  the  corn. 
His  old  schoolfellow  intended  to  visit  his  fnends.  All  the  tra- 
vellers have  resolved  to  leave  the  country.  The  new  mistress 
expected  to  find  things  in  belter  order.  All  the  girls  desired 
to  discharge  this  duty.  The  new  scholar  hopes  to  obtain  the 
prize.  My  poor  father  likes  to  see  his  children.  This  Strange 
man  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  situation.  The  old  hunter 
wished  to  see  his  family. 

Resistance,  Sftefcffant).     apprentice,  8crrffcrct1#.      hard-working, 

arbctfcfcm     miller,  iKøllcr.    to  grind,  male  .ftorn.    duty,  ^Mtijt,  3tr= 

fccifce.     to  discharge,  at  CpftjlDc.     hunter,  3<Wr. 

Subject.    Verb.  Object    Instrument. 

The  clerk  wrote  that  letter  with  a  bad  pen.  The  sailor 
struck  the  smuggier  with  a  heavy  stick.       The    robber    stabbed 
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the  old  man  with  a  dagger.  The  boy  cut  his  meat  wilh  a  charp 
knife.  The  servant  opened  the  door  with  a  rusty  key.  Dogs 
defend  themselves  with  their  teeth.  The  mad  bull  gored  a  liltle 
boy  with  his  borns.  The  fisherman  caught  several  very  fine  sal- 
mon with  a  line  and  hook.  The  gaoler  fastener!  the  i.ron  >door 
with  a  lock  and  chain.  The  lieutenant  lied  the  boat  to  the  ves- 
sel  with  a  strong  rope.  The  boy  mended  his  whip  wilh  a  small 
piece  of  Iwine.  He  caught  the  drcwning  man  vith  his  left 
hånd.  My  sister  drew  the  sketch  wilh  a  soft  pencil.  I  wrote 
five  letters  with  the  same  pen. 

Clerk,  Kontorbetjent.  sailor,  J)u1frtf$  smnggler,  Smualer. 
dagger,  ;I^elf.  rusty,  ruffet,  key,  sjtf?  ul.  mad,  <\ai.  salmons  fafm 
line,  Sner  book,  t>I Uiicl  gaoler,  Slutter.  lock,  gdai  chain, 
i?CWfe.      lieutenant,  tføttnfltlt       vessel,  Sfit>.       rope,  ijciljj.        whip, 

*DiDfT.    twine,  Setlaarn.    drowning,  Drufncncc. 

Subject.     Verb.    Objecr.    Person. 

The  litlle  boy  gave  a  penny  to  the  poorbeggar.  The  king 
granted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  princess.  The  officer  di- 
stributed  provisions  to  the  men.  The  women  gave  every  assi- 
stance to  the  sick.  The  secretary  offered  the  newspaper  to  my 
father.  The  steward  will  procure  some  money  for  my  cousin. 
My  aunt  bought  bread  for  the  children.  The  draper  sold  some 
cloth  to  the  tailor.  The  master  promised  fifty  pounds  to  the 
coachmaker.  Our  friend  brought  a  present  for  each  of  the  ser- 
vants.  The  cook  made  an  excellent  pie  for  the  children.  The 
young  man  read  the  passage  to  the  princess.  His  daughter  is 
writing  a  long  letter  to  her  friend.  The  kind  lady  provided 
wine  for  the  patient  The  scholar  showed  his  exercise  to  the 
master.  The  farmer  owes  twenty  pounds  to  his  landlord.  J 
shall  pay  ten  pounds  to  my  tailor.  These  charitable  persons 
contributed  nine  pounds  for  the  poor  widow.  The  Queen  seat 
fifty  pounds  to  the  poor  family. 

Sick,  St)(J  newspaper,  SlMl.  steward,  gfør&øttf-F.  draper, 
ÆlffcCbanMcr.     coachmaker,  SJ.CønmaflCr.     pie,  tyo\ld.     passage,  Stc& 

i  en  $8og.    patient,  tyiment. 

Subject.    Verb.    Person.    Objed 

Tho  fruilerer  gave  me  an  apple.  The  boy  gave  my  bro- 
ther  a  bal!.     The  gårdener  sold  us  some  potatoes.     The  master 
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refused  the  scholars  a  holiday.  My  friend  wiil  mend  me  a  pen. 
He  threw  him  a  halfpenny,  My  cousin  gave  the  poor  woman 
some  money.  The  father  bought  his  little  daughter  a  dolL 
The  groom  offered  his  horses  corn.  The  ploughman  gave  the 
old  man  some  beer.  His  wife  brought  him  his  dinner.  The 
housekeeper  sent  them  a  large  parcel.  The  coachman  is  car- 
rying  his  horses  their  food.     The  boy  told  my  aunt  a  story. 

Fruiterer,  grUitfuanMcr.  halfpenny,  tjalo  penny,  doll,  3)Uffc. 
ploughman,  *)3loi>mån&.  housekeeper,  £uu£l)ol£crffe.  parcel,  tyaftt. 
story,  giftene. 

Passive  Sentences. 

The  prince  wns  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Some  cl  ildren 
were  trampled  upon  by  the  horses.  The  crumbs  were  pickcd 
up  by  the  birds.  The  boy  was  unlocked  by  my  father.  The 
pupil  will  be  punished  by  the  master.  The  cake  was  eaten  by 
the  children.  The  world  is  governed  by  God.  A  long  letter 
was  written  by  my  brother.  The  commander  is  obeyed  by  the 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  pardoned  by  the  general.  The  fox 
was  killed  by  the  hounds.  The  gown  was  made  by  myself. 
The  eggs  were  brought  by  a  little  boy. 

Arrow,    SJJiii.      crumb,    grumme,    ©mule       fox,    $\o:i\     hound, 

3ai]tt)uni\ 

My  youngest  brother  is  praised  by  all  the  teachers.  We 
were  warned  by  the  soldiers.  They  were  asked  by  the  coach- 
man. This  tradesman  is  recommended  by  serveral  ladies.  The 
gold  will  be  weighed  by  the  clerk.  The  fish  was  fried  by 
the  cook.  The  hare  was  caught  by  the  hounds.  His  life  was 
written  by  one  of  his  friends.  My  coat  has  been  taken  away 
by  somebody.  His  words  were  heard  by  all  the  company.  I 
was  invited  by  a  friend  to  dine  with  him.  His  arm  was  broken 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  The  garden  gate  was  locked  by  my 
father.  The  church  steeple  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  city  of 
Pompen  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  book  was  given 
me  by  my  brother.  The  city  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  in 
the  year  1606. 

To  warn,  afcuarc.  tradesman,  £>anMcnfce.  to  weigh,  af  tfdc. 
to  fry>  ftcije.     steeple,  Jaarn.      earthquake,  SorfcffjcdP.     to  besiege, 

at  bclcirc. 

Zxottt  borer.  Døren  aabneS.  9ttm  9ttober  lommer.  33ar* 
net  fofcer.    golf  tale.      ©arnerne  fpnge.      2ttin   93rober   ffrtøer. 
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børnene  lege.  Sftin  gætter  fftyber.  fugten  falber.  SJanbet 
loger,  £>eften  britter.  $igen  arbeiber.  ©artneren  raaber.  ©et 
er  behageligt  at  fyabfere.  ©et  er  bebre  at  arbeibe  ettb  at  lege. 
S)et  tofter  at  reife.  ©et  boyer  i  ©loben.  ©et  er  ille  nøbben* 
btgt  at  gaae  berljen.  ©et  torbner.  ©et  bar  ben  ftyttenbe  Sfaguji. 
©et  bar  ilte  ufuttbt.  ©et  er  ttte  muligt  at  enbe  bet.  ©et  er  en 
©aarffab  at  f)anbte  faatebeS.  Det  bit  bære  banffeligt  for  £)meg= 
nen3  beboere  at  bringe  o3  efterretninger.  ©et  er  min  ^ligt  at 
Ijinbre  bet.  ©enne  nnge  ^3ige  ftyne§  fmut.  ©olbaterne  fegtebe 
ta^ert.  Dronningen  ftob  tiblig  op.  ©libet  gil  plubfelig  nnber 
(Setl.  £>an  ^om  uformobentlig.  ©øren  aabnebeS  let.  £>unben 
gjøer  ftcertt.  ©en  gamle  §erre  toe  hjertelig.  3gaar  tilbragte  bi 
meget  behagelig  aftenen  t)o$  min  ©ante.  ©en  følgenbe  ©ag  gil 
bi  tilfobS  til  23tyen.  ©ibfig  £øberbag  forlob  (jan  2Bien  i  [tor  §aft. 
©a  bi  bare  meget  trætte  fatte  bi  o3  nnber  et  gtyrretrcee.  ©a 
©tutteren  bifte  fig,  ftmrgte  bi  i)am  om  t)bab  ber  bar  Ijcenbt.  -3bet 
l)an  fagbe  bette  ftat  l)an  jungen  i  Sommen.  (Sfterat  f)an  fjabbe 
taget  ^fffeb  meb  fin  SSrober,  lom  Ijan  til  mig.  (Sfterat  l)an  Ijabbe 
tilbragt  en  ©ime  meb  at  Icefe,  lagbe  tjan  fig.  ©a  fjan  fjabbe  faaet 
pengene,  gab  Ijan  bem  til  fin  Sftober.  ©a  be  bare  unberrettebe 
om  bor  Slnlomft,  lom  be  o3  imøbe  (to  meet  us).  ©a  mine  Wa* 
boer  Ijabbe  l)ørt  min  Stylte,  lom  be  for  at  Itytønffe  mig.  ©enne 
Songe  cegtebe  teifer  3ofe#j  ben  gørfteS  ©atter.  2ttin  gaber  brit* 
ler  faffe  om  9Fcorgenen.  £an  bar  en  f)bib  35eft.  9flin  93rober 
ffrioer  lange  S3rebe.  Sægen  gjorbe  og  l)ber  2lften  et  33eføg.  Un- 
bertiben  tager  jeg  et  lolbt  23ab.  Sjenber  be  Somfru  93.?  3eg 
Ijenber  l^enbe  iffe.  $an  Ijar  Ijøbt  fin  £>eft  for  btyrt.  Seg  f)ar 
talt  pengene.  £>an  fjar  Icert  btt  nbenab.  §an  l)ar  laftet  bet^ift 
og  Ijer  i  Steretfet.  9ftin  ©ante  bit  tilbringe  Sinteren  blanbt  fine 
93ømebøm.  Orlanen  rtyftebe  gmfet.  ©en  liHe  ©reng  flog  l)am 
i  Slnfigtet.  §an3  9JJober  l)ar  lært  mig  Sttuftt  og  ©egning.  |)ele 
gamtlien  fjabbe  forlabt  SBtyen.  3eg  ifører  en  @jøg.  2Iar3tiben 
er  langt  fremffreben  for  btéfe  gngle.  9Sil©e  tillabe  mig  at  laane 
©em  min  ^araplV)?  @iig  o§,  f)bor  tjan  boer.  ©{eneren  f;ar  bør* 
ftet  ©ere«  tjole.  £bor  er  SSogen?  £>bor  f)ar  ©e  (agt  ben?  -3eg 
Ijar  ingenftebé  funnet  finbe  ©ereS  ©øfter.  §nn  grceb  bitterlig  beb 
at  fjøre  benne  S^eb.  93(anbt  papirerne  ^ar  jeg  fnnbet  benne 
gamle  Sanlnote.  §an  bar  i  fit  tt)benbe  %ax,  ba  jeg  faae  ^am  for 
fibfte  @ang.  §an  ^ørte  benne  gortceHing  meb  gorunbring.  ©e 
l)ar  ingen  2larfag  tit  at  bellage  ©em.  ©enne  lide  ^)3nng  tilfører 
mig,   og   jeg  glceber  mig  ober   at  ©ereS  ©øfter   l)ar  funbet   bem 
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$an  teftc  33vebet  mere  enb  een  @ang,  £t)ben  ffulbe  bcere  unb^ 
fluten,  berfom  ©otbateme  tlle  Jjabbe  fjotbt  Ijam  faft  ffllin  3Sen 
er  reift,  og  jeg  ffat  albrtg  fee  l)am  mere*  23amet  §ar  tilfmnbfet 
fine  ©frtbebøger*  kiggeren  fjar  fpiift  ©røben  meb  megen  Stppetit 
©taMarten  fjar  faaet  fine  $enge*  S)ereS  93roberføn  rofeS  af  2ltfe, 
3eg  er  inbbuben  tit  at  fpife  til  SIftenS  J)o3  en  SSen- 

Complex  Sentences* 

The  officer  drew  his  sword  and  led  on  his  men  to  the 
battle.  The  gentleman  called  his  servant  and  desired  him  to 
saddle  his  horse  immediately.  I  went  on  and  soon  found  my- 
self  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest.  The  speaker  again  rose  and 
addressed  the  people  in  these  words.  They  had  cleared  the 
channel  and  were  sailing  with  a  prosperons  wind  through  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  He  waded  into  the  river  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty  in  crossing  it.  The  man  knocked  at  the  door  and  was 
admitted  directly.  The  travellers  entered  the  inn  and  ordered 
supper  to  be  prepared  without  delay.  The  English  lost  all  their 
possessions  in  France,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  the  country. 
We  set  out  early  in  the  morning  and  got  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  about  eleven  o'  clock.  The  prisoners  were  then  called 
to  the  bar  and  sentence  was  passed  upon  them.  The  tradesman 
took  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  and  opened  3  shop  a  few 
weeks  after.  She  went  to  the  window  and  saw  a  troop  of 
horse  galloping  up  the  ovenue.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and 
every  thing  appeared  cheerful  and  happy.  He  got  into  his  carri- 
age  and  set  off  for  his  country  house.  The  night  had  closed 
in  and  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  1  saw  the  palace  and  admired 
it  very  much. 

Sword,  StKtrfc.  speaker,  Saler.  to  clear,  løbe  lrt.  channel, 
j?anal.  bay,  £Uigt.  .to  wade,  at  tfafcc.  delay>  £)Dl)0lD.  mountain, 
23jcr:l.  bar,  Sfranfc,  3tet.  sentence,  3)cm  neighbourhood,  3Ta* 
bcffab.     shop,  SSfttif.     avenue,  31UCC.     pitch,   Støfr 

His  father  declared  that  he  would  never  see  his  son  again. 
The  servant  informed  me  that  a  stranger  vvished  to  speak  with 
me.  The  little  girl  told  us  that  he  would  return  soon.  My 
grandfather  answered  that  the  boy  was  much  better.  We  all 
supposed  that  we  should  walk  in  the  park.  The  prisoners  had 
all  hoped  that  they  would  receive  pardon.  The  king  ordered 
that  the  prisoner  should    be  kept    in    close    confinement.       The 

9* 
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duke  sent  word  to  the  king  that  he  had  a  large  army  at  his 
service.  The  children  promised  that  they  would  endeavoar  to 
do  better.  Every  one  thought  that  he  would  be  punistoed.  The 
boy  pretended  that  he  was  dumb.  My  cousin  proposed  that 
some  refreshment  shøtild  be  served  up  to  the  guests.  He  could 
not  help  knowing  that  she  was  going  to  m arket.  Myauntfound 
that  she  was  greatly  mistaken.  I  could  not  but  observe  that 
he  looked  very  pale.  I  perceived  that  she  wore  a  small  cross 
at  her  side.  My  brother  heartily  wished  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  man. 

Dumb,  ftum.     refreshment,  gorfriffclfc.     heartily,  tø'trtcltø. 

He  could  not  buy  the  horse  because  he  had  no  money. 
They  chose  this  spot  because  it  was  dry  and  sheltered  from 
the  wind.  The  next  day  he  did  not  walk  out  because  he  was 
confined  to  his  room.  The  army  did  not  cross  the  river  because 
it  was  too  deep.  I  cannot  come  with  you  because  I  am  unwell. 
I  am  going  to  see  my  friend  as  I  have  promised  him  a  visit. 
He  will  not  wear  the  hat  because  it  hurts  his  head.  The  ship 
did  not  sail  as  there  was  no  wind.  Let  us  take  a  walk  as  the 
weather  is  so  fine.  John  fell  down  because  he  ran  too  fast. 
The  servant  broke  the  glass  »because  he  was  careless.  My 
friend  will  not  come  to-morrow  because  he  is  engaged.  The 
lady  could  not  sing  as  she  had  a  bad  cold.  The  watch  has 
stopped  because  it  has  not  been  wound  up.  The  giri  was  not 
allowed  to  play  as  she  had  not  learned  her  lesson. 

Sheltered,    bffltøttft.       careless,    ffjøfecélø!       engaged,    ilrøtfcrft. 
cold,  gorfjØklfe.     watch,  Ut)l\     stopped,  ftatlfefct 

I  called  upon  my  friend  hut  did  not  find  him  at  home. 
We  all  endeavoured  to  learn  the  lesson  but  it  was  too  difficult. 
The  policeman  looked  everywhere  for  tlve  key  but  was  unable 
to  find  it.  She  was  not  so  old  as  her  sister  but  she  wras  much 
taller.  We  intended  to  go  out  but  we  were  prevented  by  the 
rain.  The  boy  tasted  the  fruit  but  he  did  not  like  it.  The 
sailors  asked  leave  to  go  ashore  but  I  would  not  permit  them. 
The  clergyman  smiled  but  said  nothing  for  a  long  time.  I  made 
signs  to  him  to  approach  but  he  was  afraid  to  come  near  me. 
The  boat  was  now  finished  but  we  could  not  get  it  intothesea. 
I  climbed  up  a  hill  but  could  see  him  nowhere.  I  tried  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vessel  but  she  was  already  out  of  siglht. 
I  lay  for  three  hours  on  the  bed    but    could  not  get  a  wink  of 
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sleep.  He  goes  out  every  day  to  fish  but  he  seldom  catches 
any  thing.  The  diver  touched  a  large  piece  of  iead  but  it  was 
too  heavy  to  move.  We  ventured  out  in  the  park  but  were 
soon  obliged  to  return.  The  sportsman  fired  his  gun  several 
imes  but  did  not    kill  one  bird. 

To  call  upon,  bcftføf.  ashore,  ilant).  clergyman,  $CtfUi#. 
sign,  %C$\\.  boat,  £3aat>.  sea,  ©0.  hill,  £øi.  to  get  a  glimpse, 
at  bliPC  vacx.     vessel,   ©fib.     diver,  S)t)ffer.      Iead,  3Stø.      to  touch, 

at  røre  reb.    sportsman,  3æi]cr.    gun,  ©cuocr. 

I  wish  to  see  you  that  I  may  shew  you  my  drawings.  1 
told  him  to  come  that  we  might  have  some  conversation  together. 
My  uncle  went  into  the  coimtry  that  his  children  might  recover 
their  health.  The  beggar  told  this  pitiful  story  that  they  might 
relieve  his  want.  The  son  made  a  voyage  to  America  that  he 
might  assist  hts  father  in  supporting  his  family.  He  threw  off 
his  clothes  that  he  might  »wim  with  greater  ease,  The  captain 
jumped  overboard  that  he  might  save  the  poor  fellow  from 
drowning.  The  magistrate  wished  to  examine  this  witness  that 
he  might  know  the  whole  truth  of  the  story.  He  put  on  his 
gloves  that  he  might  keep  his  hånds  clean.  I  shall  go  to  the 
railroad  at  half  past  eight,  that  I  may  be  in  time  for  the  nine 
o'  clock  train.  The  elder  boys  sent  the  liUle  <  nes  avv:  y  that 
they  might  have  all  the  conversation  to  themselves.  My  sis- 
ter  wishes  to  see  you  earJy  that  you  may  try  over  the  duet 
before  the  others  arrive.  The  traveller  went  to  bed  at 
nine  o'  clock  that  he  might  be  able  to  rise  early  the  next 
morning. 

Pitiful,  Onfriti}.  want,  ftattiflfcøm.  to  jump,  at  fiHTtUIC.  over- 
board, OPCrboro.  to  examine,  at  titlDfrføac.  witnass,  gHfcitf.  clean, 
reen.     railroad,  3*nibailf.     train,  Sci}.     duet,   2>uet.     early,  tiDlitf. 

The  moment  he  perceived  his  mistake,  he  owned  th.it  he 
was  wrong.  Before  he  had  finished  talkiug  every  one  had  left 
the  room  As  soon  as  the  service  was  over  they  came  and  shook 
hånds  with  me.  As  I  was  coming  along  the  road  I  met  a  very 
old  friend.  The  moment  the  children  had  finished  dinner  they 
were  allowed  to  run  about  in  the  garden.  By  Ihe  time  we 
had  reached  home  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  During  the 
hour  that  I  was  engaged  with  my  friend  the  children  had  spilt 
the  ink  over  all  my  papers.  Immediately  after  church  they  paid 
us  a  visit.  Just  before  we  sat  down  to  supper  I  wrote  a  short 
note  to  my  cousin.       The  moment  I  had  finished  breakfasting  I 
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started  on  horseback  for  town.  While  the  servant  was  pre- 
paring  the  horses  for  our  departure  the  postman  brought  me 
two  letters.  When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  found  myself  lying* 
on  the  dry  shore.  On  finding  how  foolishly  I  had  acted  I  was 
really  vexed  with  myself. 

Moment,  gMcbltf.  mistake*  $etltaflelfi\  service,  (Sufcétjcncffe. 
unable,  Ube  af  6tant)      to  spill,  Ct  fmlDc.     to  start,  at  Vdff.     senses, 

©anbfcr.    shore,  ©tranbbreD.    vexed,  fortrbbdiø. 

The  army  commenced  their  march  against  the  enemy  who 
did  not  know  what  had  happened.  The  old  tree  which  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  was  cut  down  this  morning.  The 
weather  now  suddenly  changed,  and  the  sky  which  had  been 
covered  with  clouds,  became  clear.  The  poor  old  woman  who 
was  very  ill  and  weak,  burst  inlo  tears.  The  sky  which  had 
been  very  fine  all  the  morning*,  became  overclouded  at  twelve 
o'  clock.  His  brother  who  was  the  youngest  boy  in  the  school, 
was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  His  wounds  which  were  nearly 
wetl,  now  burst  out  afresh.  The  poor  man  who  was  close 
behind,  soon  overtook  us.  The  doctor's  wife  who  is  a  most 
amiable  lady,  received  us  very  kindly.  The  smith  who  had 
been  speaking  with  a  customer,  entered  the  room  with  a  smiling 
countenance.  The  young  lady  who  felt  herself  over-powered 
by  the  heat  of  the  room,  begged  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  army 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  four  thousand  men,  advanced  to 
the    attack. 

March,  9Jiar|d).  enemy,  gimfce.  bottom,  gtlfce.  cloud,  @fø. 
weak^  fuafl.  skyhimmel,  overclouded^  bcDccffctmeD  6ft)Cr.  afresh, 
tfaant)  close,  tOCt.  to  overtake*  inbbentC.  customer,  Æunbf.  smi- 
ling,  fmilcnbc.     countenance,  9J!tne.     to  reinforce,  forffccrfc. 

9tteben3  be  cmbre  9tetfettbe  tittabebe  bereS  9ftibbag$mab,  tog 
Ijan  33ogen  og  begtynbte  at  Icefe.  Songen  og  tytmS  to  ©ønner  bare 
lomne  tilbage  til  23t)en  før  2lften.  Sftibbagen  nærmebe  fig,  og  jeg 
fyxbbe  ilte  møbt  5ftogen-  3)enne  SKanb  er  en  Soureer  fra  §ertngen, 
og  Ijan  benter  et  ©bar.  35et  bar  beb  ben  £ib  33t)en3  Snbbaa* 
nere  Ijotbt  bereS  3lften3maattib,  og  f)im  lom,  mebenS  familien  bar 
titborbS.  §>an  er  bleben  fenbt  tit  ©eneraten  meb  35epefdjer  og 
Ijar  ilte  lunnet  opfyolbe  fig  l)o$  o$.  §an  er  lømmermanb  og 
boer  i  5M>ogaben\  Scegen  foretog  (£uren,  og  i  lort  Xib  bteb  S)a= 
men  Ijetorebet.  §an  t)aobe  meb  fin  førfte  Sone  to  3)øttre,  og  meb 
ftn  anben  to  Sønner.  3eg  gjenfatber  mig  Uåbnet,  men  jeg  t)ar 
ille  tjenbt  2)ere$  gaber.     3eg  fører  3)em  til  min  Sone  og  min 
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©atter,  følg  ung.  35c  øttffer  at  tale  meb  min  Dnfel;  men  ban  er 
paa  benne  Sib  frabcerenbe.  Stig  t)bab  3)e  ønffer.  §an$  enefte 
23eft)tnring  t)ar  at  faae  23rebene  igjen,  og  tjan  lobebe  ben  en  33eføn- 
ning.  fom  fnnbe  bringe  J)am  Unberretning  om  bem.  £mn  Ijotbt  i 
£aanben  en  ftor  Hnrb  meb  Stomfter,  og  f)enbe§  2Infigt  bar  be^ 
bceffet  meb  et  (Slør.  ©rrbmben  bar  lommen  til  23t)en,  og  bar 
bleben  bemcerfet  af  nogle -Snbbaanere.  §nn  aabnebe  3Sinbnet,  fom 
benbte  nb  til  (looked  into)  §aben,  og  bemcerfebe  to  9Kcenb,  fom 
talte  f ammen.  gror  at  lære  et  ©prog  gobt,  maa  man  tale  ofte 
meb  bem,  fom  forffaae  bet.  -3ngen  er  føb  bité,  men  beb  @tnbc- 
ring  Ian  man  erfjolbe  mange  Snnbffaber. 

35a  Dnfelen  faae,  at  fjanS  Srobcrføn  førte  et  ørfeSføft  2ib, 
gjorbe  f)an  [jam  23ebreibelfer,  men  SOiobercn  nnbj?t)Ibte  J)am  og 
fagbe,  at  fjan  iffe  bar  i  ben  Sliber,  at  Ijan  fnnbe  fortjene  noget 
(5nf)ber  33egt)nbeffe  er  banffelig,  men  bet  gaaer  baglig  bebre.  ©an 
fbarebe,  at  f;an  iffe  tjatobe  £ib  til  at  t)øre  o&  Scegen  f)ar  fagt, 
at  $r.  9t  bil  ibag  bcere  meget  bebre.  familien  fnnbe  iffe  fjøbe 
©aarben,  forbi  Ijutt  forlangte  formange  ^enge.  Som  meb  mig  for 
at  beføge  ben  gobe  3)ame,  føm  er  meget  ftyg.  §an  fagbe  til  fin 
Sone,  at  f)an  fjabbe  en  forcering  til  Ijenbe.  (Sn  meget  beqbem 
©eng  bleb  opfat  i  $ceretfet  til  mine  tre  SBørrt.  §an  gif  iffe  inb 
i  $>nfet,  og  3ngen  bibfte,  at  f)an  bar  fommen.  s$tgen  bar  faa 
føg,  at  f)nn  maatte  fjolbe  SJærelfet.  ®er  er  i  benne  33ty  nogle 
gobe  £mfe.  fom  for  bet  mefte  ligge  paa  Sorbet.  2>en  §erre,  fom 
bi  fjabe  feet  titfjeft,  er  bor  ytabo  £>r.  9t 


ftogfe  engefffte  £afemaa&er  tif  l)ois  Doerføtteffe 
]Jronomeriet  m  a  n  aCminbeftg  Oftoer  Ontgt. 

1. 

When  one  is  Hl,  bed  is  the  best  place.  One  never  can  do 
any  thing  to  please  him.  One  might  pass  one's  life  very  agreeably 
in  this  beautiful  spot.  One  ought  to  be  friendly  with  one"s 
neighbour.  One  is  not  always  so  well  as  one  could  wish. 
People  sometimes  do  wrong-  without  knowing"  it.  We  see  other 
people's  faults  sooner  than  our  own.  People  should  not  inter- 
fere  in  family  quarrels.  If  people  knew  what  he  suffers  they 
would  pity  him.  We  often  ask  the  advice  of  our  friends  without 
meaning-  to  follow  it.  One  should  limit  one's  expences  to  one's 
means.       When    our    expenditure    exceeds    our  income  it  is  no 
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wonder  if  we  fall  into  embarrassnients.  Wé  should  do  to  others 
what  we  wish  others  to  do  to  us.  They  say  that  the  Emperor 
is  arrived.  It  is  said  that  the  minister  has  resigned.  Have  you 
heard  what  is  thought  of  the  new  singer?  Nothing  more  is 
said  of  the  matter.  People  speak  of  nothing  but  the  great  re- 
joicings  that  are  to  take  place  on  the  Queen's  birthday.  They 
say,  there  has  been  a  great  battle  ih  the  Caucasus,  and  that 
the  Russians  were  defeated.  They  say  that  the  prince  is  dead. 
Il  has  been  much  spoken  of.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  mentioned. 
He  will  be  prosecuted  for  this  offence.  It  is  reported,  he  is 
going  to  be  married.     Much  is  related  that  is  not  true. 

To  pity,  attuflaflC,  ftat?C  9JiCi>lt^cnUct>  mct>.  means.  &)tiMer.  expen- 
diture,  U&ilift.  minister,  2)(tntftfr.  to  resign,  rtflCl«rre.  singer,  (Sa\\- 
ger.    to  prQsecuteyat  f<U)føge.     offence,  gom (rrmflff.    rejoicings,gor~ 

néiclfer. 

2. 

He  should  be  given  sortie  good  advice.  What  has  been 
done  in  this  affair?  Nothing  more  is  to  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject.  It  is  said  that  she  is  innocent.  He  is  accused  of  many 
mean  actions.  People  laugh  at  his  folly.  He  is  not  to  be 
persuaded.  They  could  not  convince  him  of  his  error.  It  ap- 
pears  very  unlikely  to  be  executed.  They  could  not  agree  about 
the  conditions.  These  crimes  must  be  prevented  if  possible.  He 
must  have  a  reward  for  his  good  conduct.  He  will  be  re- 
warded  for  his  bravery.  The  father  is  feared  and  the  son 
beloved.  Preparations  are  making  for  receiviug  the  Empress. 
They  sent  him  the  newspapers  every  day.  The  rooms  are  being 
put  in  order.  He  is  supposed  to  have  great  interest  at  court. 
It  was  resolved  that  his  proposals  should  be  accepted.  It  is 
expected  that  a  fleet  will  be  ordered  to  the  coast  of  America. 
A  numerous  fleet  was  seen  sailing  towards  the  south  He  was 
carried  home  and  laid  on  the  bed.  We  were  ordered  to  be 
ready  to  march  at  six  o''  clock.  No  one  was  allowed  to  enter. 
The  prisoner  was  allowed  to  see  no  one  but  his  physician.  He 
was  sent  to  school  to  get  hirn  out  of  the  way.  They  did  not 
know  where  he  was  to  be  found.  We  may  admire  those  whom 
we  do  not  love.  Why  should  it  not  be  done?  What  is  admi- 
red  in  some  countries  is  despised  in  others.  May  one  trust 
him?     He  may  be  trusted  to  any  amount. 

Mean,  lav,  fld  unlikely,  Ufanbfønliø.  condition,  SBftillgelfc.  crime, 
gørlmjMlC.    to  reward,  at  Mønne,    bravery,  SafcpertjfD.  preparations, 
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Jitøfrrfeflffr.     interest,  3rtøfltøfcflff.    atcourt,  &ft>  £ej?et.    fleet,  gicabe. 
coast,  tfflft.     to  sail,  at  fcilc. 


It  is  said  that  the  princess  is  danirerously  ill.  People  say 
I  am  a  ganiester  but  they  are  mistaken.  H  is  said  that  the 
bridge  will  be  finished  in  three  years.  His  behaviour  was  not 
so  bad  as  it  was  at  first  believed.  He  was  known  to  be  the 
best  card-player  in  the  town.  We  generally  find  that  the  fortu- 
nate  circumstances  of  our  lives  are  of  our  own  creating.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  the  letter  before  His  Ma- 
jesty.  A  bombardment  is  expected  every  hour.  We  look  with 
great  anxiety  towards  the  approaching  winter.  One  may  ima- 
gine  the  despair  of  the  mother  at  the  death  of  her  child.  Pre- 
parations  were  made  for  burning  the  town.  They  hastened  to 
the  place,  they  extricated  fourteen  persons  from  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  houses.  News  arrived  from  the  army,  the  first  letters 
were  received.  One  cannot  believe  such  reports.  We  were 
taken  into  anothcr  room.  They  gave  him  nothing  for  his  trouble. 
We  were  given  to  understand  that  we  could  not  enter.  Propo- 
sals were  made  to  my  father  which  he  eould  not  accept.  His 
offers  could  not  be  accepted.  People  are  much  surprised  at 
this  event.  One  cannot  wonder  that  such  an  accident  has  hap- 
pened.  One  cannot  believe  it  unless  one  sees  it.  People  some- 
times  aet  foolishly.  It  is  reported  that  the  house  of  N.  and  Co. 
has  stopped   payment. 

Gamester,  Spiller.  behaviour,  Dpførfcl  eard-player,  &0X\* 
fWller  circumstance,  £)mff(MfciC|bC&.  to  create,  at  ffabe.  majesty, 
SDtajeftCCt.  bombardment,  ^ombarfrctttcnt.  despair,  gortMflldfr.  death, 
3)0fc.     to  extricate,  ut  lft&ftU}flr.     report,  5fit)tftC,  (efterretning,     to  stop 

payment,  at  ftan^fc  mefc  Setaltinien. 

4. 

9ftan  fyav  fagt  mig,  at  Ijan  Hh  trit  tomme.  9ftan  l)ar  fenbt 
I)am  til  9ftabrtb.  9Kcm  rofte  ben  celbfte  33rober,  men  ifle  ben 
tyngfte.  -3eg  ønffebe,  at  man  nnberrettebe  {jam  om  $aren.  3eg 
tril  ifte,  at  man  ffal  flaae  min  $nnb.  3o  mere  man  beber  fjant, 
jo  minbre  giør  Ijan  bet  Sttan  l)ar  ftjaalet  alle  mine  $enge  fra 
mig.  £roer  man  btéfe  3tygter?  denter  man  o3?  £>ar  man  talt 
om  min  UtøHe?  9)tøn  t)ar  ftebfe  Slntebning  til  at  Icere  noget. 
(Sr  man  iHe  ftebfe  iftanb  til  at  gjøre  gremffribt?  9Wan  morer  fig 
iffe  i  benne  $at>e.  So  mere  man  ffynber  fig,  jo  minbre  lommer 
man  frem.     2#an  f)ar  ofte  ffnffet  fig  i  fine  ftjønnefte  govtjaab* 
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muger.  £>bab  trit  matt  figc  om  mig,  berfom  jeg  gaaer  meb  ®em, 
og  l)bab  Dit  matt  fige  om  2)em,  berfom  S)e  bitøer  Ijer?  2ftan 
fmigrer  fig  ofte  mere  ettb  matt  bnrbe.  San  matt  tale  mcb  S)em  et 
Øieblif?  SEør  matt  bebe  35em  omen  ©mtft?  £>tmb  £ib  fan  man 
ftnbe  fjant  hjemme?  §t>ab  flntbe  man  gjøre,  for  at  §inbre  benne 
Ufyffe?  3  benne  93^  fører  man  mange  nrimelige  £>iftorier.  §an3 
Dpførfel  bar  ifle  faa  flet,  fom  man  troebe.  2ttan  titbøb  o3  érøb 
og  $iin.  9Kan  troer,  at  fan  er  bøb  rig.  2ftan  bentebe  et  33nb, 
men  intet  fom.  50tan  l)ofbt  bet  for  let  at  faae  (efterretninger,  men 
man  tog  feif.  ®et  er  bet  enefte,  man  fan  gjøre  i  benne  @ag. 
9Wan  fatber  Slmerifa  ben  ntye  SSerben. 

Qvh,  fom  ubtafes  eens,  men  Ijots  Xetgbning  og 
Drtograpfjt  ere  forffijefftge. 

He  broke  a  p  a  n  e  of  glass.  The  cut  in  his  finger  gave 
him  great  p  a  i  n.  The  m  a  i  d  carried  to  her  mistress  some 
bread  which  she  had  just  made.  I  shall  wear  this  dress 
to-morrow  evening.  Where  did  you  stop  to  dine  when  you 
went  from  Berlin  to  Leipsick?  The  tabourers  were  allowed  a 
pint  of  b  e  e  r  each.  The  men  carried  the  bier  on  their 
shoulders.  The  p  e  a  c  e  has  lasted  more  than  thirty  years.  I 
gave  each  of  the  boys  a  p  i  e  c  e  of  cake.  The  duke  of  Bucc- 
leugh  is  a  p  e  e  r  of  Scotland.  The  harbour  of  Trieste  is  for- 
med  by  two  piers  which  extend  to  some  distance  in  the  sea. 
He  has  been  h  e  r  e  more  than  six  weeks.  Speak  louder;  I 
cannot  h  e  a  r  you.  Their  shoes  were  worn  out  and  their 
clothes  ragged.  T  h  e  r  e  are  no  people  so  deaf  as  those  that 
will  not  hear.  He  went  t  h  e  r  e  without  an  invitation.  The 
skin  of  the  human  body  is  full  of  pores.  He  pores  over 
his  musty  parchments  the  whole  day  long.  The  landlord  p  o  u  r  s 
out  a  glass  of  wine  for  you  to  taste.  Give  me  some  more 
bread.  They  have  gone  out  to  shoot  on  the  m  o  o  r.  The 
Moors  of  Africa  are  not  so  black  as  the  negroes.  More  rain 
falls  in  July  than  in  January.  His  r  e  i  g  n  was  short  but  pro- 
sperous.  The  r  e  i  n  broke  and  his  horse  ran  away  with  him. 
The  tide  flows  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Richmond.  They  t  i  e  d 
his  hånds  so  tightly  that  the  cords  cut  into  his  flesh.  She 
wishes  to  have  her  gown  d  y  e  d  purpie.  He  d  i  e  d  in  Sy- 
ria  at  the  age  of  twenty  five. 

Pane,  25tIlfcUC6rulX\      pint,  fialu  *Dot.      bier>  i?  i  i  0(1  ar  C.      shoul- 
der,  (gfulDcr.      peace,  gtcD.      peer,    Waiv.      harbour,   £at)n.      pier, 
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£aM1Cfcæmnina.      ragged,   pjaltet,      deaf,  fcøp.      skin,  «£)U&.      human, 

tncrtncjfcltø.    body»  gcacme.    pore,  <SueM)ul.    to  pore,  at  flirre,  gruble. 

musty,  (Timiet.      parchment,  *J3erC]ameiU.     to  taste,  at  fm<U]e.     moor, 

Sump.  moor,  SKorian.  negro,  3Tencr.  reign,  9?egjertna.  rein> 
Sømme,  tide,  glot>  c<]  t&bbe;  giet),  tightly,  faft.  cord,  leug. 
to  dye,  at  farne. 

She  has  I  a  i  n  down  to  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  her  jour- 
ney.  We  passed  through  a  beautiful  green  I  a  n  e  of  more  than 
a  mile  in  length.  As  the  child  was  crossing  the  road  he 
was  run  over  by  a  hackney-coach.  He  rode  better  than  any 
man  in  the  regiment.  The  man  put  the  load  on  the  don- 
key's  back.  The  cow  lowed  all  the  morning  when  her  calf 
was  taken  from  her.  The  frigate  was  t  o  w  e  d  down  the  river 
by  a  steamer.  The  workmen  found  a  large  t  o  a  d  under  the 
stone.  The  grocer  told  his  shopman  to  w  e  i  g  h  the  sugar.  I 
asked  the  w  a  y  of  a  peasant  that  I  met  accidentally  in  the 
wood.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  queen  will  arrive 
to-day.  The  weather  is  very  bad;  I  do  not  care  how 
soon  it  will  change.  The  t  w  o  pounds  you  sent  him  have 
been  spent  long  ago.  He  is  t  o  o  ill  to  leave  his  bed.  The 
fair  at  Pest  begins  next  month.  The  fare  in  the  steamer 
to  Pest  is  much  too  high.  We  paid  four  shillings  fora  bottle 
of  bad  wine.  The  bowsprit  is  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  a 
ship.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  spring  suddenly  on  their  p  r  e  y. 
P  r  a  y  tell  him  to  take  care  of  himself.  I  shall  stay  in  Hano- 
ver about  a  w  e  e  k.  He  was  so  w  e  a  k  that  he  was  unable 
to  move.  One  of  my  a  u  n  t  s  is  married,  the  other  not.  Night- 
ingales  are  very  fond  of  a  n  t  s1  eggs.  The  youngest  daughter 
is  the  flovver  of  the  family.  The  maid-servant  is  gone  to 
buy  some  flour.  I  am  going  to  wrife  to  my  cousin.  He 
does  not  know  right  from  wrong.  His  son  returned  yester- 
day.  To-morrow  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  s  u  n.  O  u  r 
friends  will  be  here  in  an  hou  r.  You  k  n  e  w  that  the  watch 
was  not  a   n  e  w  one. 

Lane,     en  final  ©afce.       hackney-coach,  £i)rcfaret.       regiment, 

Stcatmcnt.  donkey,  gfel.  to  iow,  at  brøle,  to  tow,  at  bugfere. 
steamer,  .Sampbaat).     grocer,  SpeccritjanMer.     shopman,  .fframbøfc* 

fcrenø.      toad,  Uufrfc.      peasant,    £H>tlfce       accidentally,    rilfæltHilMtS. 

fair>  2)iarfefc.      fare,  $aéfafleerpenqe.      bowsprit,  £>mjfprt)t>.     lion, 

SøPe.  prey,  23tjfte.  nightingale,  Statterøttl.  ant,  3RorC.  egg,  §gø. 
flour,  ajfcel.     eclipse  of  the  sun,  ©olformørfclfe. 
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0vhy  fjois  iMørjraplji  er  eens,  men  fyuis  Hbtafe  og 
lettjbntng  ere  forf&jelltge. 

Take  that  book  away  from  the  child  or  he  will  t  e  a  r  the 
leaves.  I  have  shed  many  t  e  a  r  s  at  your  unkindness.  My 
father  likes  to  read  the  newspaper  every  morning,  I  r  e  a  d 
the  account  in  yesterdays  newspaper.  Do  you  u  s  e  steel  or 
quilt  pens?  Il  is  not  ofthe  least  u  s  e  to  me.  Pray  excuse 
my  aeccpting  your  invitation.  What  excuse  can  there  be 
for  such  treatment?  Many  soldiers  have  d  e  s  é  r  t  e  d  and  gone 
over  to  the  enemy.  Many  of  the  party  died  in  crossing  the 
d  é  s  e  r  t.  Ile  gave  me  a  miniite  account  of  everything  that 
had  occurred  during  my  absence.  My  sister  will  be  here  in  a 
m  i  n  u  t  e.  W  i  n  d  up  the  clock  or  it  will  soon  stop.  In  crossing 
the  bridge,  the  w  i  n  d  carried  off  the  man's  hat.  On  new- 
yearVday  I  received  a  very  handsome  present.  Allow  me 
to  present  you  a  nosegay.  He  is  a  g  å  1  1  a  n  t  officer  and 
a  good  man.  My  consin  at  all  times  is  very  g  a  1  I  å  n  t  to  the 
ladies.  The  beggar  addressed  us  in  a  whining  accent.  You 
did  not  accent  the  word  properly.  To  conjure  is  to 
perform  tricks  with  cards  etc.  To  conjure  is  to  entreat 
earnestly.  No  one  can  tell  the  torments  he  endured.  These 
flies  t  o  r  m  é  n  t   me  with  their  buzzing  about  my  face. 

Undkindness,  UflenlUltKfc.      to  use,  at  bruCIC.       use,  35rUtf,  9it)tte. 

steel,  Staal  qnill,  Spcnnef j<rr,  *pefe.  treatment,  SeljanMinci.  désert, 
§)rfen.  miniite,  tløiaitfiG.  account,  SScffrtWlfc.  nosegay,  SSufct. 
gållant,  tapper.  gallånt,  artta  whining,  fiai]Cnt?C.  to  cénju- 
re,    forcere.       to    conjure,    fccftwrøf.       torment,    spjagc.       to    buzz 

brumme,  furrc. 

#rb,  fom  enftes  paa  ise  og  ise. 

My  brother  has  won  a  p  r  i  z  e  in  the  lottery.  The  town 
was  taken  by  surprise.  England  is  a  c  i  v  i  1  i  s  e  d  coun- 
try. He  a  d  v  ise  d  me  to  leave  London  before  the  cold  wea- 
ther  set  in.  He  ought  to  a  p  o  1  o  g  i  z  c  for  his  bad  conduct. 
Every  one  despises  a  man  of  so  mean  a  character.  The 
child  was  b  a  p  t  i  z  e  d  hy  the  name  of  John.  The  scholars 
are  catechized  by  the  master  every  sunday.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand my  e  x  e  r  c  i  s  e.  The  boy  was  chastised  for 
stealing  wine  from  his  masters's  celiar.  You  must  not  cri  ti- 
cise his  poetry  too  severely.  Did  you  a  u  t  h  o  r  i  s  e  him  to 
sign  the  paper?  Miss  M.  extemporizes  finely  on  the 
piano-forte.        The    old    people    i  d  o  1  i  z  e   their  grandchildren. 
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As  times  are  bad  we  are  obliged  to  economize.  Most  of 
the  Irish  melodies  are  harmonized  for  four  voices.  The 
book  comprises  everything  that  is  neeessary.  Though  I  was 
sitting  opposite  to  him  for  more  than  half  an  hour  he  did  not 
appear  to  r  ecognize  me.  You  must  knit  the  stockings  ae- 
cording  to  the  s  i  z  e  of  the  foot.  We  rise  every  morning' 
before  day  break.  Our  neighbour  Mr.  N.  is  not  over-w  i  s  e. 
We  were  a  p  p  r  i  s  e  d  of  the  melancholy  event  by  a  short  note 
from  my  brother.  If  you  will  come,  I  will  dine  at  home, 
otherwi  se  I  shall  dine  out.  I  have  revis  ed  the  manu- 
script  and  given  it  to  the  printer  The  United  States  have  been 
mostly  c  o  1  o  n  i  s  e  d  by  the  English. 

Prize,  (Sctnnft.  lottery,  lotteri,  surprise,  Duerraffelfe.  toapo- 
logize^  Ullbfftjlbe  ftø.  to  despise,  rtt  forafltc.  mean,  lat),  nefcrtg  to 
baptize,  at  fcøbc.  catechize,  fatctinfeiT  to  chastise,  at  ftraffe.  to 
idolize,  at  fOttlUfce.  to  economize,  at  foarc.  to  comprise,  at  tn&e* 
tU>lt)C.     to  recognize,  at  (jjetlfjenDe.      size,  vgførrclfe.      to  apprise,  at 

underrette  to  xevise,  ar  g&mvtmfa  printer,  35egtrt)ffer.  United 
States^  De  ferene Jc  Stater. 

Qxb,  fom  enbes  paa  er,  or,  our,  ire,  o.  f.  o. 

The  ship  is  a  fast  s  a  i  1  e  r.  All  the  s  a  i  1  o  r  s  are  gone 
ashore.  Tell  the  t  a  i  1  o  r  to  make  me  a  new  coat.  Has  the 
d  o  c  t  o  r  heen  to  see  you?  That  gentleman  is  a  good  spea- 
k  e  r.  The  orator  made  a  long  speech.  I  expect  my  tutor 
at  eleven  o'  clock.  I  found  the  room  filled  with  v  i  s  i  t  e  r  s. 
God  ts  the  creator  of  the  world  and  we  are  all  his  crea- 
tures.  The  i  n  s  t  r  u  c  t  o  r  of  the  class  taught  chiefly  by 
p  i  c  t  u  r  e  s.  The  f  a  v  o  u  r  of  an  answer  is  required. 
When  shall  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you?  My  medical 
adviser  will  not  allow  me  go  to  out.  He  looks  terribly 
out  of  li  u  m  o  u  r.  The  ship  was  launched  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  spectalors.  The  labourers  cut  down 
the  tree  after  three  hours  1  a  b  o  u  r.  My  cousin  isa  bache- 
1  o  r  and  never  intends  to  marry.  The  barons  appeared  in  full 
a  r  m  o  u  r.  Send  to  the  b  u  t  c  h  e  r  for  a  leg  of  mutton.  The 
professor  was  not  at  home  but  his  wife  was.  What  is 
the  c  o  1  o  u  r  of  your  bonnet?  Do  not  run  into  d  a  n  g  e  r. 
He  put  the  watch  under  his  bolster.  Am  I  your  d  e  b  t  o  r  ? 
My  little  s  i  s  t  e  r  ran  away  in  great  terror  when  she  saw 
this  ugly  f  i  g  u  re  coming  towards  her.  The  steam-packet  en- 
tered  the  h  a  r  b  o  u  r  this  afternoon.  W  e  often  spend  the  even- 
ing  in   an  a  r  b  o  u  r  in  the  garden,      We  sent  to  the  miller 
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for  two  sacks  of  flour.  The  pastor  addressed  his  p  a- 
rishioners  in  a  long  sermon.  The  winter  has  set  in 
with  unusual  r  i  g  o  u  r.  There  is  a  rumour  that  we  shall 
have  war  with  France.  Our  troops  repelled  the  attack  with 
v  i  g  o  u  r.     I  did  not  succeed  in  my  e  n  d  e  a  v  o  u  r. 

Fast  sailer,  |l|rttØ  Setlcr.  sailor,  SDiatroS.  ashore,  tlant). 
orator,  Jfllcr.  tutor,  |)0t)mefter.  instructor,  gærer  medical,  læge* 
fynMø.  adviser^  9taa6(?tUCl'.  out  of  humour,  i  (let  gline.  to  launch, 
at  Mc  af  Stabelen  bachelor,  Unøfarl.  armour,  luftning,  bol- 
ster y  £)0DeDt)Ul)e  terror,  ©frecf.  ugly,  t)0C6lig.  steam-packet, 
3)amt)fftb.     harbour,  £atm.     arbour,  gøDt)t)tte.     parishioner,  gem  af 

SKenig&eoen.     rigour,  ©treng^et).     rumour,  ØJttøte.     vigour,  jfraft. 

to  suceeed>  at  itjffee.     endeavour,  SSefh'CCbelfe. 

Dr&,  fom  cn&es  pua  ance,  ence,  ant,  ent,  o.  f.  o. 

We  have  just  returued  from  a  vcry  p  1  e  a  s  a  n  t  excursion. 
I  sent  him  on  an  errand  and  he  has  been  a  b  s  e  n  t  more  than 
three  hours.  During  your  a  b  s  ence  Mrs.  A.  has  paid  us  a 
visit;  she  begs  your  acceptance  of  this  nosegay.  She 
knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  c  o  n  v  e  n  t  but  was  refused  a  d- 
m  i  t  t  a  n  c  e.  Last  autumn  provisions  were  abnndant.  The 
scenery  at  Reichenau  and  the  parts  adjacent  is  very  beau- 
tiful.  The  raiu  has  been  incessant  during  the  whole  day. 
His  accent  discovered  him  to  be  a  foreigner.  The  anci- 
e  n  t  Bomans  believed  that  events  could  be  foretold  by  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  practised  the  greatest  extravagance 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  soon  became  a  beggar. 
The  family  were  very  strict  in  the  o  b  s  e  r  v  a  n  c  e  of  religi- 
ous  duties.  The  sailor  struck  the  boy  with  great  v  i  o  1  e  n  c  e. 
We  should  never  forget  that  we  are  always  in  the  p  r  e  s  e  n  c  e 
of  God.  He  was  a  man  of  v  i  o  1  e  n  t  temper.  His  father  was 
a  gentleman  ofindependent  fortune.  Were  you  pre- 
sent when  this  happened?  If  you  wish  to  excel  others  you 
must  have  both  p  a  t  i  e  n  c  e  and  perseverance.  He  can- 
not  pretend  ignorance  of  this  atfair.  He  has  been  borrow- 
ing  money  on  false  pretences.  The  west  entrance  to 
the  cathedral  is  shut  except  on  holidays.  Dr.  S.,  an  eminent 
physician,  attended  my  nncle  in  his  illness.  Her  manners  are 
very  elegant.  lam  confident  that  I  had  never  seen  him 
before.  You  have  acted  with  great  imprudence  in  telling 
her  the  secret.  My  brother  comes  to  town  to-day  on  business 
of  importance.  We  heard  an  excellent  sermon  on 
Sunday. 
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Errand,  3©renbe.  convent,  ^lofter,  autumn,  £øjt  provisions, 
iSCMftémtMcr.  scenery,  gijn.  adjacent,  omliøCjenfcC.  incessant, 
UOp&ørlttf  ancient,  gammel,  strict,  ftrctlfl.  observance,  3a<tftagelfe. 
independent,  uaf&Ctngia.  perseverance,  33el>l)Olfccnf)e&.  to  borrow, 
at  laanc.  ignorance,  UtH&cn&Cb.  pretence,  $)aaffub.  eminent,  ut>- 
mærfet.       confident,  fiffer,  IH$.       imprudence,  Uforfitøtifl&C&.      secret, 

£emmeligt)efc>.    importance,  SBiøtigtøefc. 

i)rb,  fom  enbes  paa  able'  ible,  o.f.o. 

Before  they  could  take  in  the  sail  a  terrible  storm 
came  on.  Itis  probable  that  I  may  have  to  go  into  the 
country  to-morrow,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
with  certainty  whether  I  shall  go  or  not.  The  heat  was  so 
intolerable  that  they  could  proceed  no  farther.  His  pride 
was  so  insufferable  that  no  one  would  associate  with 
him.  His  sufferings  were  i  n  c  r  e  d  i  b  1  e.  Last  Sunday  I  heard 
an  admirable  sermon  which  made  an  i  n  d  e  1  i  b  1  e  impression 
upon  my  mind.  We  spent  a  most  agreeable  evening  and 
found  all  the  guests  very  sensible  and  social  persons.  The 
next  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  not  be  visible.  The  house  is 
in  such  bad  repair  that  it  is  scarcely  h  a  b  i  t  a  b  1  e.  The  judge 
spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  that  he  was  not  a  u  d  i  b  l  e  to  many  of 
those  who  were  in  the  court.  His  condnct  has  made  him 
contemptible  to  all  who  know  him.  I  found  him  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  poverty,  without  food  or  clothing.  The 
letter  was  so  badly  written  it  was  scarcely  1  e  g  i  b  1  e.  He 
was  born  of  respectable  parents,  but  from  indolent  ha- 
bits and  bad  company  he  brought  himself  to  an  untimely  end. 
It  is  a  d  v  i  s  a  b  l  e  that  these  exercises  be  frequently  written. 
The  fog  is  so  thick  that  the  sun  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  is  considered  irapregnable. 
It  was  horrible  to  walk  over  the  field  of  battle  the  day 
after  the  engagement.  Their  house  is  not  large  but  very  c  o  m- 
fortable.  He  is  not  eligible  to  the  situation  on  ac- 
count  of  his  age. 

Probable,  fatlbfynlU}.  impossible,  Umuelttf.  certainty,  2>t6()efc. 
intolerable,  litaalclit].  insufferable,  tlfor&rafleitiJ.  to  associate*  at 
t)0lfcc  Selffafc  mefc.  sufferings,  giimfff;  incredible,  Utrolig,  admi- 
rable, beunt)rini]6UærMtj.  impressionj  3nMrt)f.  sensible,  forftønMtj. 
visible,  ftjnliQ.  habitable,  beboelig  audible,  tjørltg.  legible,  locfCf 
H(].  untimely  end,  Ubetimelig  S)øD.  perceptible,  bemærfelU].  im- 
pregnable,  Uindtagelig,     engagement,  Slat),     eligible,  flalgbai\    court, 

*Rcr,  Stctafal. 
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Dtpfjtongec. 
le,  ei,  ea,  eo,  lt>be  fom  I. 

I  b  e  l  i  e  v  e  what  you  say.  Let  us  go  into  the  f  i  e  1  d  s. 
The  corn  is  to  be  reaped  to-morrow,  The  commander-in- 
c  h  i  e  f  will  review  the  troops  to-morrow.  The  general  laid 
s  i  e  g  e  to  the  town.  The  besieged  were  soon  obliged  to 
surrender.  He  yielded  to  my  entreaties.  A  piece 
of  the  wall  had  been  struck  down.  I  fea  r  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  hear  you  at  that  distance.  They  are  going  to  c  1  e  a  r  the 
way.  Bring*  your  niece  with  you.  I  perceived  him 
among  the  crowd  in  the  market  place.  The  boy  had  nei- 
t  h  e  r  shoes  nor  stockings.  I  have  received  orders  to 
1  e  a  d  the  men  up  the  country.  The  heat  o  f  the  weather 
wili  soon  ripen  the  fruit.  Give  me  a  r  e  c  e  i  p  t  for  the  money. 
The  wind  was  véry  b  1  e  a  k.  Nothing  could  r  e  I  i  e  v  e  his 
pain.  The  miseres  g  r  i  e  f  was  excessive  when  he  discovered 
that  the  t  h  i  e  f  had  stolen  all  his  money.  It  was  the  general 
b  e  1  i  e  f  that  he  could  not  live  long  I  could  not  c  o  n  c  e  i  v  e 
how  he  managed  to  d  e  c  e  i  v  e  me.  What  a  conceited 
man!  The  tenant  was  ordered  to  leave  the  house.  Give 
me  a  s  e  a  t  if  you  p  1  e  a  s  e.  He  gave  me  a  brief  account 
of  his  adventures.  T  h  i  e  v  e  s  are  to  be  found  in  most  great 
cities.  There  was  a  slight  gleam  ofsunshine.  He  is  in  fear 
of  his  life.  The  poor  man  implored  relief.  I  pitied  his 
weakness.  You  are  never  happy  but  when  you  are  doing 
some  m  i  s  c  h  i  e  f .  Do  not  tease  your  playfellows.  Ei- 
ther  he  or  his  brother  did  this.  All  the  people  shouted 
out.  The  sun  rises  in  the  E  a  s  t.  The  s  h  r  i  e  k  s  of  the 
drowning  women  were  dreadful.  He  s  e  i  z  e  d  the  robber  by 
the  throat.     Put  the  oats  into  the  s  i  e  v  e. 

Siege,  Scictring.     to  yield>  at  i}iw  efter.     crowd>  golfemccnafce. 

bleak,  folfc.  miser,  ©jfrrtQ  to  conceive,  at  begribe,  to  deceive> 
at  t>ft)iat]e.  conceited,  tnMUfcff.  tenant,  grier.  brief,  fort.  gleam, 
Straale.  mischief,  ©fabc.  to  tease,  at  im(U\  plflflf.  to  shout,  at 
UfcraabC.  shriek,  3in(]eftfFn(l.  throat,  StnibC.  oats,  £ain*C.  sieve^ 
@olt). 

i3rb,  Ooori  nogfe  Conrotmnter  iftfie  ubtafes. 

The  child  bas  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  her  infancy, 
Bring  your  comb  and  brush.  The  gårdener  has  hurt  his  wrist. 
The  dog  is  gnawing  a  bone.  New  Holland  is  the  largest  istand 
in  the  world.      Bring   me  a  carving-knife.       The    young    lambs 
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are  frisking  in  the  meadow.  He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 
Ile  cannot  write;  he  never  learned  to  write.  Will  you  sharpen 
my  penknife?  The  congregation  sang*  a  Psalm  before  Ieaving 
the  church.  The  wretched  man  did  not  know  where  to  obtain 
work.  The  ship  was  wrecked  oflf  the  coast  of  Norway.  I  am 
terribly  bitten  by  the  gnats.  We  were  talking  about  you.  We 
have  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Onr  success  seems  very 
doubtful.  I  have  knocked  my  foot  against  a  stone.  Did  you 
well  wrap  up  the  children  before  sending"  them  out?  åneel 
down  and  beg-  your  Mamma's  pardon.  The  poor  man  knelt 
down  before  the  altar.  He  knows  his  Iesson.  He  knew  that 
his  sister  was  arrived.  She  knit  her  old  father  some  warm 
stockings  for  the  winter.  The  debts  of  the  cnstomers  were 
marked  against  the  wall  in  chalk.  He  was  created  a  viscount 
for  his  services.  They  walk  every  day  on  the  ramparts  from 
twelve  till  two.  He  stayed  with  us  oniy  a  few  hours.  I  have 
never  seen  him  in  a  better  humour.  He  is  one  of  the  honestest 
men  I  knoW.  I  think  it  uo  honour  to  be  acquainted  with 
such  a  man.  He  married  an  heiress  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.     If  he  behaves  well  I  will  make  him   my  heir. 

Deaf,  DØIV  dumb,  (lUtH.  infancy,  SSamfcom.  wrist,  ^>ad«bicb. 
carving-knife,  gerffjofrerfmu  to  frisk,  at  t)QW,  fPl'itUK.  meadow 
(Slli}.  over  head  and  ears,  ClUT  ^>al$  C(J  .pOUCi\  debt,  (S5jclD  con- 
gregation, gorfamiillc}  wretched,  elenfctt}.  gnat,  SKtHJ.  to  wrap  up, 
infctøjHc.  altar,  »ItOT.  chalk,  j?rifct,  Æfllf.  viscount,  SSiCOmte. 
ramparts,  iseiS.     humour,  $?ime.     heiress,  ?lllUlltJ.     heir,  Slriung. 

I  tasted  some  of  the  rbubarb  pie.  Tie  a  knot  in  your 
handkerchief.  We  went  into  the  fish-market  and  bonght  a  piece 
of  salmon.  He  paid  me  only  half  the  money.  He  said,  if  he 
could  lend  me  the  money  he  would.  In  this  country  I  think 
the  autumii  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  year.  The  cathedral 
service  is  very  solemli.  They  were  singing  a  hymn  when  I 
entered  the  room.  The  king  made  the  knight  ride  before  him 
into  the  castle.  Brighton  is  a  favourite  watering  place  about 
fifty  miles  from  London.  I  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him;  I 
think  him  a  great  knave.  You  acted  very  Wrong  in  not  teliing 
your  mother.  The  waggon  was  sent  to  the  wheelwright  to 
have  new  wheels.  My  eldest  daughter  will  be  of  age  in  three 
months.  The  bough  was  broken  off  by  the  wind.  Invalids 
ought  not  to  expose  themselv  es  to  the  night-air.  The  steeple 
of  SI.  Stephen's  is  higher  tha  n  St.  Paurs.  My  father  suffers 
very  much  from  rheumatism.        Do    not    let    the    clerk   pay  the 

10 
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money  without  a  receipt.  I  spoke  to  the  man  several  times  but 
he  gave  me  no  ansWer.  A  dish  of  almonds  and  raisins  was 
on  the  table.  I  wish  the  account-books  to  be  ruled  with  one 
column  for  the  dales,  and  another  for  pounds  shillings  and 
pence.  A  man  was  found  this  morning  dead  upon  a  brick- 
kiln.  No  one  could  doubt  that  he  would  come.  She  appeared 
to  be  very  much  frightened  at  what  she  had  heard.  No  one 
heard  him  knock  at  the  door.  Knowledge  is  better  than  wealth. 
We  found  her  knitting  a  purse  in  the  drawing  room.  He 
gnashed  his   teeth   fearfully. 

Rhubarb,  9tatuirbcr.  to  tie,  at  binbc,  fntjtte  knot,  Ænube. 
handkerchief,  ^om{HCtCrflcct)C.  salmon,  gai\  antumn,  £øft.  cathedral, 
3)emfirfc.  solemn,  t)«3itt^clttl-  hymn>  «£)t)mne.  knight,  sJtibiHT.  castle, 
'Slot.  watering-place,  SBdDcffcD.  knave,  StUbstHtb.  waggon,  isCCjn. 
wheel -vvright,  £>  Opmåler,  wheel,  £)jul  bough,  ©re  en.  Invalids. 
©t)^C.  steeple,  M'\xtftMl%  clerk,  SoiUcrDeljeiU.  receipt,  £}uittcrtl1(] 
almond,  llKanDei.  raisin,  SReftn.  account-book,  9iepflabébetJ.  to 
rule,  at  liniere,  column,  (Sclenne.  brick-kiln)  Set)lOl)ll.  to  gnash, 
ffjecre  Sccnbcr. 

£er  er  bet  33røb,  fom  bor  ^Jtge  f)ar  tabet.  £ar  £>e  me* 
gen  Smerte?  £bem  l)ar  flaaet  ^uben  itu?  £bitlen  fjote  bit 
£)ere§  ©øjter  bære  :paa  Saltet?  £bor  gi!  Ijan  fen?  Strbeiberne 
l)abe  brnlfet  meget  ØL  ©ej  9)ngtinge  bare  Siigbaaren.  9ttan 
troer,  at  greben  er  nnbertegnet.  @ib  Begge  3)renge  et  ©ttylte 
©nfler.  23liber  S5e  §er?  Sået  friere,  Ijan  Ian  itle  f)øce  £)*em. 
@eorg  ben  Srebte,  $onge  af  (Sngfanb,  regferebe  mere  enb  femti 
Star.  ©et  regnebe  ftcertt  ^ete  Gattern  2Kin  Soffert  beier  femti 
$nnb.  §an  benter  3ngen.  ®erfom  ®e  bit  reife  berljen,  maa  ®e 
leie  en  35ogn.  ^irletaamet  er  mere  enb  tre  Ijnnbrebe  gob  Ijøtt. 
2)enne  33og  lofter  mere  enb  to  ®ater.  ®erfom  ®e  gaaer  berljen, 
gaaer  jeg  ogfaa.  ©ceretfet  er  barmt.  ^aSfageerpengene  meb  (by) 
SDampoaaben  er  ftyb  ©tylben  tit  Sinj.  9ttin  ©øfter  btcb  en  Uge 
i  33erlin.  £mn  f)ar  faaet  fin  ©nnbljeb  igjen,  men  f)im  er  enbnu 
meget  fbag.  2)ere3  £ante  ^ar  fpnrgt  efter  Tern.  ®er  er  mange 
2ftt)rer  i  benne  §>abe*  §>bor  fil  ©c  btéfe  33(omfter?  §bor  me= 
get  SDicel  fjar  2)e  Ijøbt?  9Kin  ©øn  tjar  fortabt  ©folen*  ©olen 
jTfinner  ifle.  Om  en  £ime  bit  min  gaber  lomme  tilbage.  -3eg 
Icefer  nceftcu  bagtig,  men  ibag  f)ar  jeg  intet  Iceft.  SBrugcr  ®e  ofte 
2)ere3  Orbbog?  tingen  er  af  atbeteS  ingen  SJtytte.  -Seg.reifte 
meb  en  ^arabane  i  Ørlenen.  £>an  beferterebe  Siftenen  før  bd 
førfte  ©tag.  ®e  tjar  meget  oberraffet  mig.  -Seg  raaber  S)em  tit 
illc  at  opfætte  3)ere3  9ieife.      £an  tjar  bebet  mig  om  9?aab,  men 
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fycitt  følger  bet  iffe.  ©et  bar  iffe  oberbraget  l)am  at  mobtage 
*Penge.  Sammen  er  i  ©ttjffer.  £borfor  tater  ©e  tf  le?  (Sr  ®e 
ftum?  Ufoene  fjabe  fpiift  to  Sam,  §an3  gaber  betalte  ©ielben. 
©et  ftaflete  9Jtennef!e  bar  i  en  meget  beflage  tf  e^b  cerbig  Stilling- 
•3eg  f)ar  iffe  fnnnet  lufte  et  Øte  for  Sfttyg.  §an  bteb  bømt  tit 
©øbe.  23i  gaae  at  fpabfere;  bil©e  ogfaa  gaae  meb?  £efe23i)en 
taler  berom.  9Kin  gætter  gab  mig  et  ©ttyffe  Sribt.  Det  ærlige 
Sftenneffe  fortjener  fin  £t)ffe.  ©er  boyer  Rabarber  i  bor  -KaboeS 
£>abe.  ©pibSbuben  Ijar  ftjaatet  mit  U()r.  ©ette  $uu^  er  i  bet 
minbfte  femti  gob  tyxt  SSit  ©e  bære  faa  gob  at  gibe  mig  en 
Dbittering?  ©rengene  Ijabe  lagt  Saftanieme  i  Surben*  2ltte 
33iatrofer  fjabe  fortabt  ©fibet.  Særeren  tcerte  o3  fornemmelig  beb 
£>iæ(p  af  23itleber.  9?aar  flat  jeg  fyabe  ben  gornøietfe  at  fee 
©em?  ©fuef pilterne  bare  fortræffelige  og  £itfluerne  bare  for= 
nøiebe.  ©et  er  en  gammel  Ungfart  paa  omtrent  femti  Slår.  ©enne 
2JJarf  er  befaaet  meb  §abre.  ^morgen  ffat  bi  ffjære  hornet. 
Stftin  Souftne  er  nu  farlig  ftjg.  <£>an  Ijar  bebraget  mig.  ©enne. 
lille  ©reng  fjabbe  fjberfen  @fo  eller  ©trømper.  §an3  Uforfigtig- 
f)tb  l;ar  ruineret  l)an$  SSen.  Uben  Saatmobigfjeb  fan  man  iffe 
btibe  rig.  £>an  bar  en  Sftanb  af  ben  ftørfte  33elgjøren()eb.  -3eg 
ffat  maaffee  beføge  ©em  ibag.  §an  bitbe  iffe  foretage  bd)  ljan 
fagbe,  at  bet  bar  umuligt  SSi  tilbragte  en  meget  behagelig  £ime 
fammen  og  tatte  meget  om  oor  ©fofetib.  §an3  ©frift  er  faa  flet, 
at  ben  neppe  er  læfefig.  ©et  maa  bære  ffræffefigt  at  (ibe  en 
faaban  ©merte.  SftaaneformørMfen  bar  iffe  ftynlig  l)o§  o§.  £mn3 
gorætbre  ere  meget  anftænbige  golf.  §er  er  Sebnet^mibfer  i  ftor 
Dberflob.  3  be  tre  fibfte  ©age  Jjar  bet  regnet  uben  £)pf)ør.  Sn 
bettybelig  goranbring  inbtraf  paa  benne  £ib.  Stfange  ©fibe  ere 
nu  i  éabnen. 


D^afcer  til  JØ&eife. 

Om  himmelen. 
Heaven,  $immtt  Sky,  .ftimmci. 

moonlight,  >)Juiai1C|?in . 

comet,  ^OlUCt.  star,  StjfWC. 

eclipse,  Sei^  eller  2)uiancfcrm^rfiifc.       planet,  flanet, 
telescope,  .fttffiTf.    ?welfare,  23cifcvrD.    taste,  Smafl.      smell,  giii]t 

The    sun    rises     and    sets.       I  like  to  walk    by  moonlight. 
To-morrow  we  shal!  have  a  full  moon.       When    will  there  be 
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a  new  moon?  We  saw  the  comet  last  night  by  the  help  of  a 
telescope.  There  will  be  one  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  two  of 
the  moon  this  year.  Air  is  lighter  than  water.  The  earth  pro- 
duces  every  thing  necessary  fo  the  welfare  of  man.  The  sky 
is  full  of  beautiful  stars.  There  is  not  a  star  to  be  seen.  It 
is  said  a  new  planet  has  been  discovered.  The  best  water  is 
that  which  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  Fire  is  one  of  the 
four  elements. 

Om  £>t)r. 

Animal,  3)ljt\  Bat,  glaøflenttUU*.  Bear,  95jørn. 

ox,  £n*e.  cat,  gat.  wolf,  Utø. 

horse,  £>eff.  squirrel,  ®t]Cni.  lion,  SøPC. 

ass,  gfcl  elephant,   (glepljcWt. 

ram,  SScctfccr.  camel,  gamwl 

sheep,  $aar.  stag,  £jort. 

Flesh,  g\db.  food,  ©pifel  to  furnish,  at  forfpe.  inferior, 
rtrtflCVe.  intelligent,  fovftatlMtf.  to  attach,  at  l)0lt>C  fifl.  to  tårne, 
dt  tcrnime.     sagacious,  flofl.     hump,  q)uffcl.     skin,  (SfinD. 

Of  all  animals  the  horse  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  to  man. 
The  flesh  of  the  ox  is  one  of  the  best  foods  which  nature 
furnishes  to  man.  The  ass  though  inferior  to  the  horse  is  a 
very  useful  animal.  The  ram  is  the  male  of  the  sheep.  Sheep 
supply  us  with  wool,  and  from  wool  warm  clothing  is  made  to 
protect  us  from  the  wintens  cold.  The  bat  is  seldom  seen  in 
the  day  time ;  it  comes  out  to  fly  in  the  eveniug.  Of  all  do- 
mestic  animals  the  dog  is  the  most  familiar  and  intelligent. 
Cats  attach  themselves  to  the  house,  and  dogs  to  the  person  of 
their  master.  Squirrels  are  easily  tamed.  The  elephant  is  not 
only  one  of  the  largest  animals  but  also  one  of  the  most 
sagacious.  The  camel  has  a  hump  on  its  back.  The  stag  casts 
its  horns  every  year.  The  bear  lives  in  the  mountains  and 
woods;  it  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  cold  countries,  and  its 
skin  fornis  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  lion,  the  king 
of  animals,  is  found  in  the  hot  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
He  fears  no  danger,  but  he  never  attacks  man  unless  driven  to 
it  by  hunger.  The  wolf  is  a  cruel  and  rapacious  animal;  in 
shape  it  resembles  the  dog  but  is  rather  larger.  Wolves  are 
much  a  fra  id  of  fire. 

Mouse,  Oltttt*.  Hog,  SlHilt.  Tiger,  Jtøffc 

rat,  9t OttC.  monkey,   31  &C.  leopard,  gcopflt'fc. 

tow,  $0.  fox,  JtøCU.  rhinoceros,    9t[)tUCCCrCø. 

calf,  jfalt«.  hare,  £hU'C.  rabbit,  gawin. 

lamb,  gam.  badger,   (SrflPUHttfl.  ewe,  <Jaat\ 

goat,  ®jf&.  beaver,  25(rt»cr.         kitten,  ÆatliriflC. 
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Barn,  £ilfce.  granary*  .ffovnlcft.  wholesome,  funfc  grateful, 
bf&aijclilj  nourishment,  éTccrin^émttDcl.  cheese,  Dit.  veal,  j?atflC* 
fjøt\      pork,  ©VincfjØ^.       hardy,  ftccrf.       to  lurk,  (U  luVf.       havoc, 

Mice  and  rats  are  very  destrucfive  in  barns  and  granaries. 
Tlie  cow  supplies  us  with  milk  which  forms  a  very  wholesome 
and  grateful  part  of  our  nourishment,  and  from  which  butter 
and  cheese  are  made.  The  flesh  of  the  calf  is  called  veal, 
that  of  the  ox  and  the  cow,  beef.  The  flesh  of  the  hog  is 
called  pork.  The  goat  is  a  much  hardier  animal  than  the  sheep 
but  not  so  useful.  Monkeys,  o f  which  there  are  various  species, 
are  found  principally  in  Africa;  some  have  a  long  tail,  others 
none.  In  shape  they  approach  very  nearly  to  the  figure  of  a 
man  They  walk  with  great  facility  on  their  hind  feet,  making 
use  of  the  fore  feet  as  hånds,  with  which  they  eat,  and  throw 
stones  at  their  enemies.  They  eat  sitting,  and  imitate  every 
action  they  see  a  man  perform.  The  fox  is  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  most  cunning  of  the  four-footed  race;  he  lurks  about 
the  farmyards,  and  makes  sad  havoc  amongst  the  poultry.  He 
also  preys  upon  young  hares  and  rabbits,  eggs^  honey,  cheese, 
and  apples.  The  badger  is  common  in  Europe;  it  lives  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  or  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  its  flesh  is  said 
to  be  good  eating.  The  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  rhinoceros 
are  pincipaliy  found  in  Asia.  A  femafe  sheep  is  called  a  ewe, 
and  a  kitten  is  a  young  eat. 

Bird,  gu^l.  Nightingale,  SRdttfrflat.  Cuckoo,  (§jøg. 

cock,  |)(iriC.  canary-bird,  Æanariflløl.         parrot,  SJJapCGØie. 

hen,  £ønc.  linnet,  Sviff.  stork,  StOl'f. 

chicken,  $#Hri3.  swallow,  BvaU.  eagle,  £Drn. 

pigeon,  3)tie.  sparrow,  SpuriV  goose,  ($<ni6. 

peacock,  ^flafu^l.     owl^Ui]le.  duck,  3hlfc. 

Cry,  @fi"U],     top,  £0}).      monotonous,  CClléforniti].      harbinger, 

gorløbcv.    to  dot,  at  Mepe  mcD  fletter,    speck,  $irf.    brood,  |[n^ 

t]el.     to  hatch,   UfcfltfffC,       eaves,  Sflgrwfce.     plum,   SSlømmf.     voice, 
©tCttimf.      bird  of  passage,  ^ræffllCjl.      plurnage,  gjæDt'e.       appea- 

rance,  Sfabenbarelfe;  3anD[ijnlif>tKD. ' 

The  cry  of  the  owl  is  very  disagreeable;  it  makes  its  nest 
in  barns  or  in  some  hollow  tree.  The  stork  builds  its  nest  on 
the  tops  of  houses.  The  cuckoo,  whose  monotonous  note  is 
heard  in  May  and  June,  makes  no  nest,  but  deposiis  its  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  some  other  bird.  The  swallow  is  the  harbinger  of 
Spring;  it  generally  appears  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  departs  again  in  September.     It  lays  from  four  to  six 
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white  eg-gs,  dotted  with  red  specks;  the  first  brood  is  hatched 
about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  Sparrows  build 
their  nests  under  the  eaves  of  houses  ;  as  the  weather  becomes 
hotter  they  get  out  for  coolne>s,  and  nest  in  plum-trees  and 
apple-trees.  Parrots  are  natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  imi- 
tate  the  human  voice  with  great  facility;  they  are  supposed  to 
live  to  a  great  age.  The  hen,  the  most  useful  of  domestic 
birds,  generally  lays  an  egg  every  day,  On  the  least  appearance 
of  danger  she  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wings.  The  cock 
is  superior  to  the  hen  in  size,  strength,  beauty,  and  courage. 
The  pigeon  has  long  been  domesticated  with  us;  in  its  wild 
state  it  is  a  bird  of  passage.  The  peacock  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  but  its  voice  is  harsh  and  disagreeable. 
The  eagle  is  generally  considered  as  the  king  of  birds,  from  its 
strength  of  wing,  by  which  it  can  sustain  itself  at  a  height 
that  no  other  bird  can  reach. 

Crow,  ,Smtie.  Gander,  ®aefc. 

pheasant,  gafait.  turkey,    ÆdlfUlI. 

pavtridge,  9Ii]CVtøøne.  capon,  .ffaDUn, 

swan,  Siwnc.  gosling,  ®jæ$(tll(}. 

To  rear,    at   CpffCCffe.       songster,    8an$il\       feathered,    f jcctM'Ct. 

ant  M\)\%     to  prize,  at  ffutte.     in  confinement,  i  gæihjfel.     rigour, 

©trendet),  .Sulfce.     down,  3)uun.     delicious,  bctjaøelta,  nt)Dcli(],     sa- 

voury,  UClfma(]CnDe.       embellishment)  (Sfjfc»n{)e^.       pond,  5)am.       to 

buffet,  at  flaae. 

Last  summer  I  reared  a  nest  of  tinnets;  they  were  very 
tame  having  been  brought  up  by  hånd.  The  nightingale,  one 
of  the  finest  songsters  of  the  feathered  race,  visits  England  about 
the  beginning  of  April  and  generally  leaves  again  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  Nightingales  are  particularly  fond  of  ants  and 
their  eggs,  for  which  they  will  leave  any  other  food.  The 
canary-bird  is  prized  for  its  beautiful  note  and  bright  yellow  plu- 
mage. Though  these  birds  pair  and  breed  in  confinement,  they 
are  not  naturalised  to  the  climate,  and  cannot  support  the  rigour 
of  the  winter.  The  goose  furnishes  us  with  down  for  our 
beds,  pens  for  writing,  and  a  delicious  article  of  food  in  its 
flesh.  The  duck  is  not  less  savoury  than  the  goose  though  not 
so  large.  The  swan  is  of  a  beautiful  white,  and  is  much  larger 
than  the  goose;  its  long  and  graceful  neck  contributes  not  a 
little  to  its  embellishmcnt.  A  female  fox  having  swam  into  a 
pond  to  devour  the  geese  was  attacked  by  the  gander,  which, 
being  the  most  powerful  in  its  own  element,  buffeted  the  fox 
with  its  wings  about  the  head  till  it  was  drowned.  Crows 
always  fly  in  pairs  the  whole  year.      A  hen  partridge  came  out 
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of  a  ditch,  and  ran  along  shivering  with  her  wing-s  and  crying 
out  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to  get  from  us.  While  she  acted 
this  distress,  the  boy  wbo  attended  me  saw  her  brood,  that 
was  small  and  unable  to  fly,  run  for  shelter  into  a  hole  under 
the  bank.  The  markets  of  Vienna  are  well  supplied  with  pheas- 
ants,  principally  from  Bohemia.  Styria  is  celebrated  for  its 
turkies  and  capons.  A  goose  will  fly  at  a  dog  in  defence  of 
her  goslings. 

Dm  2Stomftei\ 

Flower,  £Uomff.         Violet,  gtel.^ 

rose,  Jtcfc.  sunflower,   ©elblontft. 

pink,   ^clllfe.  wallflower,  ©tjl^ttlaf. 

lily,  Ktttc.  daisy,  (Saafcblemft,  SiifinDfrijS. 

tulip,  Sulipan         snow-drop,  encfleffe. 

dahlia,  ©COVijine.       primrose,   spnniUlaUcnS. 
To  bloom,    tit  blCtriftre.       fragrance,   SBellllflt.       to    enamel,    at 
emaillcrc.     parterre,  >&fOfflftéf&C&.      hedge-row,  ©jérfce,  £<tr?é       em- 
blem, (Sfnfcbiftrte.      purity,  SRccnljcfo.      to  propagate,    at   forplante. 
sucker,  v^iUfc).     seed>   3ocfc>. 

The  most  beautiful  flowers  bloom  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  In  those  months  the  tulip,  lily,  wallflower,  pink,  and 
rose  are  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  adorn  the  garden  with 
their  beauty,  or  their  fragrance.  The  meadows  are  enamelled 
like  a  parterre  with  primroses,  daisies,  and  other  pretty  wild 
flowers,  and  the  modest  violet  is  found  beneath  the  hedge-rows 
or  in  the  woods.  In  autumn,  the  sunflower  and  the  dahlia  are 
in  their  greatest  pomp.  The  delicate  snow-drop  is  the  first  that 
makes  its  appearance  afler  the  gloomy  desolation  of  winter. 
From  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  colour,  and  its  exquisite  fra- 
grance, the  rose  has  always  been  considered  as  the  queen  of 
tie  garden.  The  lily  is  the  emblem  of  purity  and  innocence, 
the  violet  of  modesty.  Roses  are  propagated  by  stickers  or  by 
seed.  The  season  for  planting  is  from  October  till  March,  and 
they  will  mostly  flower  in  perfection   the  following  summer. 

Dm  £>actnbtertnger. 

A  tråde,  et  £aanh'CCt'f.  bricklayer,    )    sjvttrfr 

a  profession,  en  ^roffSflon.  mason,  )  ' 

baker,  ^UiKt.  blacksmith,  Stille 

butcher,   Sldqtcr.  miller,   3)T$fler. 

tailor,  Sfræt^et'.  cheesemonger,  Dfte&anMer. 

shoemaker,  Sfem<U]cr.  linendraper>  i'æti  c££l)dn£ler. 

fishmonger)  giffelninMcr.  hatter,  .pattemaaer. 

Carpenter,  ItfmmcrmanD. 
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Business,  $eneh1tm].  townsman,  JDiCubCViKr.  flour,  SRtfl. 
joint,  (gttfffc.  cornfort,  33cl)(h)cKtftK&  convenience,  ^CiiwmmelU]- 
Ijffc.  shop,  aSuttf.  dealer,  £(int>el$mall&.  shn%  (gfjortC  table- 
cloth,  gftyrt&Ufl.  towel,  ^>aa^^flcr^C.  sheet,  gaflen,  apparel,  Ælflccr. 
In  a  large  town  there  are  people  of  different  trådes  and 
professions  who  make  it  their  business  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  townsmen.  Thus,  a  baker  supplies  them  with  bread,  which 
he  makes  from  the  flour  that  he  has  bonght  from  the  miller. 
A  butcher  buys  oxen,  sheep,  and  lambs,  kills  them  and  euts 
them  up,  and  sells  the  joints  to  his  custumers  for  their  dinners* 
or  suppers.  The  tailor  makes  coats,  waistcoats,  and  trousers 
to  protect  our  bodies  from  the  cold  winds  and  to  keep  us 
warm.  The  shoemaker  supj  lies  us  with  boots  and  shoes,  which 
keep  our  feet  warm  and  cl  ry,  rnd  add  to  our  cornfort  and 
convenience  in  walking.  The  Carpenter,  bricklayer,  mason,  and 
blacksmith  are  equally  useful,  for  wilhout  them  \ve  should  have 
neither  houses  nor  rooms,  i;or  doors,  nor  windows.  A  fishrnon- 
ger  buys  fish  from  the  fishermen  who  catch  it,  and  sells  it 
agaiu  in  his  shop,  or  in  the  market.  A  cheesemonger  is  a 
dealer  in  bulter  and  cheese.  A  hatter  sells  hats,  and  a  linen- 
draper  linen,  from  which  our  shirts,  tabtecloths,  towels,  sheets, 
ladies'    apparel,   and   many  other   articles  of  daily  use  are  made. 

Dm  §ufet  og  §uu3gevaab. 

Furniture,  SJiøMcr.  Kitchen>  Æjøffctl. 

first  floor,  førftf  i$t<\y<!. 
cellar,  i\jclh'l\  chair,  \gtol. 

parlour,  3>aiU]frtlC.  table,  33ort>. 

w  ardrobe,  ®arfc>ei'Obe. 

chest  of  drawer  s,  (SCitimofcC.- 
dining-room,  e>tufcVCCrelfc.  bed,   Seili]. 

drawing-room,  SclfFaNvcrrflfc    looking-glass*   ©pcif. 

sofa>  Scpjka. 
garret,  OlH ffUCCrclfc  >  et  i? øf t.        curtains,  (SjarMlUT. 
staircase,  Xratypctfflng.  carpet,   (SulrfiUW. 

stairs,  Snippe,  pots  and  pans,  ^OttCt*  0 cl  janter. 

To  let,  at  IciC.      copper,    ÆeMcr.       row>    5t(cffc       steep,    fteil. 

deal,  gtørretræ. 

After  leaving  their  bed-rooms  the  family  meet  at  breakfast 
in  the  parlour  where  they  stay  till  dinner  time.  The  dinner  is 
laid  in  the  dining-room,  and  after  dinner  they  sit  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.  The  garrets  are  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house  in 
which  the  servants  sleep.  We  let  our  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for 
ninety  florins  a  month,  and  live  on  the  second.  1  enquired  for 
the  master  of  the  house  and  was  shewn  into  the  parlour.      His 
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drawing-room  was  furnished  very  elegantly.  Our  cook  keeps 
the  kitchen  very  neat.  The  pots  and  pans  are  mostly  of 
copper,  and,  being  arranged  in  bright  rows  against  the  wall, 
give  it  a  very  ornamental  appearance.  The  cellar  is  cool  and 
very  large.  The  stairs  are  very  steep;  in  going  down,  take 
care  you  do  not  fall.  We  have  been  buying  new  furniture  for 
our  dining-room.  There  are  twelve  mahogany  chairs,  a  sofa, 
a  dining-table  and  two  small  round  tables.  He  politely  offered 
jne  the  arm-chair.  Put  out  the  card-tables  and  bring  the 
cards;  we  will  play  a  game  of  whist.  I  saw  nothing  in  the 
room  but  an  old  broken  table,  and  three  or  four  deal  chairs. 
Put  your  clothes  away  neatly  in  the  drawer,  and  then  lock  it 
and  bring  me  Ihe  key. 

£)m  8ebnet3miblei\ 

Veal,  .ffall'ff jø&.  Sausage,  SJJølfe 

beef,  DrcfjØD.  asparagus*  9Ift)arøe^.     > 

mutton,  gaarcfjøb.  mustard,  Sennep, 

potatoes,  *J)otftC$.  pepper,  s|)cbCl*. 

turnips,  dion\  salt,  Salt. 

salad,  Salat.  ham,  SftllfC. 

venison,  3>tlM  pork,  Suillffjøo 

vegetables,  ©rent  chocolate,  (SOcCOlrtbc. 

Leg  of  mutton,  gaarclaar.       to  mix>    at  blande.       reasonable, 
luUitf.     uncommon,  UuTmtnuclU].     turkey,  taifun. 

Wliat  have  we  got  for  dinner  to  day?  A  roast  leg  of 
mutton.  Will  you  take  any  boiled  beef?  I  prefer  potatoes  to 
any  other  vegetable.  The  turnips  are  not  well  boiled.  Mix 
the  salad.  The  pork  is  not  roasted  enough.  On  Christmas  day 
we  had  a  fine  piece  of  roast  beef.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
we  seldom  get  good  venison.  In  Vienna  the  price  of  venison 
is  very  reasonable.  A  breast  of  veal  and  asparagus  is  no  bad 
dinner.  Take  a  httle  pepper  and  salt  to  the  turnips.  Do  you 
never  eat  sausage?  The  price  of  pork  is  frequently  dearer 
than  that  of  venison.  This  ham  is  much  too  salt.  The  Prague 
hams  are  very  good,  but  scarcely  salt  enough.  Yon  have  kept 
the  venison  too  long.  Our  cook  does  not  roast  well.  There 
was  no  asparagus  in  the  market.  The  market  is  never  well 
supplied  with  vegetables.  At  what  shop  did  you  buy  this 
ham?  We  get  very  good  beef  at  our  butcher's.  In  London, 
fifteen  shillings  is  not  an  uncommon  price  for  a  turkey  at 
Christmas.  Your  cook  boils  better  than  she  roasts.  I  was 
very  hungry  when  I  sat  down  to  dinner.  You  have  always  a 
good  appetite.     Which  do  you  like  best,  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate? 
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Om  Slæber, 

Dress>  Æhcfcnincj.  Glove,  ^aufcfr'e. 

coat,  j?jelf.  hat,   <r>at 

waistcoat,  55eft.  bonnetv  fruentimmeret. 

trousers,  93  urer.  cap,  £ue;    .ffaffjet;  Slam    (fruentimmernes 

£et'efcjn>nt). 

drawers,  Unberbufer.  shirt,  ©fjerte, 

stockings,  Strømper,  stays>  ©nørliu. 

boots,  Steler,  petticoat,  ©fjert. 

shoe,  ©fe.  gown,  fjrucnttmmerfjole. 

Is  becoming,  flæber  (jeM  washerwoman,  9?flffcrfDlie.  rent,  Jleone. 
present,  gorærtnfl.  tight,  tXMQ.  injurious,  ffafcelto  health,  ©unD- 
tjec.     peasant-woman,  ^øn^efone.      coarse,  (jroi*.     dressmaker,  3)a  = 

meffrceDfcer.    sleeve,  5ferme.    lining,  goi>er.    to  pinch,  ottryffe.  fnibe. 
milliner,  3)(efcet)anMerinfce.    lace,  .Kniplinger. 

He  wore  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  white  linen 
trousers.  Your  dress  is  very  becoming.  The  washerwoman 
has  not  sent  home  my  drawers.  A  rent  in  his  boots  shewed 
a  stocking  not  over-white.  In  coming  out  of  the  theatre  my 
sister  lost  her  glove.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  is  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  Yienna.  My  husband  has  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of  a  new  bonnet.  To  wear  tight  stays  must  be  injurious 
to  the  heallh.  The  peasant-women  wear  a  petticoat  of  coarse 
blue  cloth.  The  dress-maker  has  not  yet  sent  home  her  new 
dress.  The  sleeves  of  my  new  coat  are  too  tight.  The  lining 
of  your  bonnet  is  very  pretty.  The  tailor  has  brought  home 
your  silk  waistcoat.  The  waistcoat  is  very  well  made.  These 
shoes  pinch  me.  Bly  sister  has  lost  her  bonnet,  and  my  bro- 
ther  has  lost  his  hat.  Her  gown  was  made  by  my  dressmaker. 
She  promised  to  send  home  the  dress  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
It  is  said  that  she  never  wears  the  same  dress  twice.  She 
had  on  a  very  dirty  muslin  dress.  My  daughters  never  wear 
stays.  Will  you  put  on  the  boots  or  the  shoes?  If  you  go 
out  to-day  I  wish  you  would  buy  me  two  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings. How  do  you  like  that  young  lady's  dress?  Shall  I 
fetch  your  blue  coat?  You  always  wear  pretty  caps;  vvho 
is  your  milliner?  Her  cap  is  made  of  the  finest  Brussels 
lace. 

Om  bet  menneflelige  Segeme. 

Head,  £øuet>.  Nose,  9Tæfe  Tooth,   Jtlllt). 

hair,  £aat\  lip,  écCtU\  arm,   51  rm. 

eye,  Øte.  mouth,  JJtuftft.  leg,  SSéCft. 

forehead*  *)3anfce.  hånd,  ^aanfc.  eye-brow>  Qtenbl'pll. 

ear,  Øre.  finger,  ginger.  face,  31nfi(tf. 

cheek,  ÆtnD.  tongue,  Sunøe.       body,  SJegeme. 
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Pain,  Smerte.  head-ache,  ^ODi'fcptne.  negro,  9TeflCt\  woolly*  Ulbftt. 
flat,  flat),  shanks,  $cen  bushy,  buffet.  t\)t  sling,  3Jih&feI.  merit,  $01*- 
tjenefte.  dentist,  SanDlOCiK.  share,  3)eel.  trivial,  ut>CttjDelt(J.  error,  geil. 
Charles  has  a  pain  in  his  head.  My  sister  has  a  bad 
head-ache.  They  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  thick  stick. 
My  cousin  has  beautitul  long  black  hair.  The  Germans  have 
mostly  high  foreheads.  Her  cheeks  are  of  a  fine  rosy  red. 
The  ass  has  very  Iong  ears.  The  negro  nations  have  generally 
woolly  hair,  a  wide  mouth,  a  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips.  Your 
hånds  are  very  cold.  My  little  brother  has  chilblains  oo  his 
fingers.  I  have  bit  my  tongue.  The  child  is  cutting  its  teeth. 
In  clirnbing  up  a  tree  after  a  bird's  nest,  he  fell  and  broke  his 
arm.  Mr.  N.  is  lame  of  one  leg.  Edward  the  first,  king  of 
England  was  called  Long  Shanks,  from  the  length  of  his  legs. 
Count  T.  has  dark  bushy  eye-brows.  The  young  gentleman  has 
hurt  his  arm,  and  carries  it  in  a  sling.  Little  boys  ought  al- 
ways  to  have  clean  hånds.  She  has  a  very  pretty  face,  but 
that  is  her  only  merit.  If  you  have  the  tooth-ache  why  not 
go  to  the  dentisfs  and  get  it  taken  out?  My  sister  has  a 
swelled  face.  If  to  her  share  some  trivial  errors  fall,  look  in 
her   face   and  you  '11  forget  them  all. 

Dm   Metret. 

"Weather,  33eil\  snow,  SlWC. 

wind,  §Sint>.  storm,  ©term. 

heat,  Sycbe.  thunder,  Scrfccn. 

cold,   ,ftuIDc.  lightning,  i'tjiulfc. 

tain,  Sietjn.  fog,     )     2 

hail,  tøaflcl.  mist,    f     '^m' 

Umbrella,  s]3amplt).      a  flash  of  lightning,    itønffraalc.  "    to  ilm" 

minate,  at  oDltjfe.      smoke,  Oiøfl  pane,  3)ritølifértffø       ooast,  ,Sl)IT. 
torrent,  ©ffjøfll.     shelter,  VI).     harvest,  £øff.     hay,   $8.     to  last,  at 

The  weather  is  very  bad,  you  cannot  go  out  without  an 
umbrella.  A  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  whole  horizon. 
Canary  birds  cannot  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters.  In  con- 
seqnence  of  England's  heing  so  surrounded  by  the  sea  there 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  mist.  The  London  fog  is 
a  mixture  of  smoke  and  mist  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
place  was  broken  by  the  hail-storm.  A  terrible  storm  arose 
on  the  third  day  after  the  ship  had  left  the  coast.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents  and  not  a  building  was  there  for  miles  in  which 
we  could  take  shelter.  The  wind  blew  from  the  south  wesfr 
and  was~  accompanied  with  frequent  showers.  In  the  afternoon 
the  heat  became  greater  and  every  one   sufFered  from  the  want 
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of  water.  The  snow  lay  in  some  piaces  more  than  three  feet 
deep.  The  night  is  not  only  dark  but  rainy;  we  cannot  let 
you  go  out  in  such  a  night  as  this.  If  the  weather  should  be 
unfavourable  he  will  not  come.  The  late  warm  weather  will 
bring  every  thing  very  forward,  The  present  dry  weather  will 
be  good  for  the  harvest.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines;  this 
fine  weather  will  not  always  last.  The  storm,  I  suppose,  kept 
you  at  home  this  morning?  The  flashes  of  lightning  were 
very  vivid.  We  heard  some  thunder  at  a  distance.  Thunder 
storms  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  with  us.  It  is  not  very 
usual  to  hear  thunder  in  the  winter. 

Dm  q bittbelig e  2trbetber. 
Employment,  Slrbctfce.        Silk,  (Silfe.  SilfefraaD. 

linen,  itøirefc.  thimble,  ginflerfoøl. 

cotton,   ScniUll).  needle,  ^ijtiaol. 

worsted,  Ulbcjarn.  pin,  Ænawenaal. 

thread,  Sraab.  pincushion,Jfiaale})Ui)e. 

scissars,   $$j\t.  work-box,  Sljffi'in. 

Skein,  en   3)uffe  (Imab).      to  upset,  at  omfttyrte.      embroidery, 

33rot)crt.      shade,  iSrWdc;   Schattering,      capital,   fortræffelig,      to 

match,     flt  poefe.      collar,  fixavt     to  prick,  at  ftiffe. 

Who  has  taken  away  my  scissars?  If  you  are  going  o'it, 
buy  me  some  thread  of  different  sorts,  some  colton,  and  some 
common  black  worsted.  1  also  want  a  few  skeins  of  crimson 
silk.  Have  you  brought  me  any  English  needles  from  London? 
Take  all  these  pins  out  of  the  paper,  and  stick  them  into  the 
pincushion.  I  have  upset  the  workbox;  help  me  to  pick  up 
the  things.  That  thimble  is  too  large;  here  is  one  that  will 
suit  your  finger  better.  It  is  very  seldom  I  have  time  to  do 
any  needle-work.  You  have  not  brought  the  worsted  of  the 
right  colour;  these  shades  do  not  match  well.  My  embroidery 
is  almost  finished,  but  I  want  some  dark  blue  worsted  to  com- 
plete  this  tlower.  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  it?  I  be- 
gan  it  only  last  week.  My  cousin  made  me  a  present  of  a 
pair  of  cutting  out  scissars.  Your  collar  is  unpinned,  let  me 
pin  it  for  you.  Do  not  let  the  child  play  wilh  the  pins,  she 
will  prick  herself.  Are  you  fond  of  needle-work?  Yes,  I  al- 
ways make  my  own  caps  and  dresses.  Indeed!  I  did  not  think 
you  were  so   capital  a  needle-woman. 
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X ret) te  Stffcetntg* 

(Doerfætteffe  af  be  oanfMtQfte  i3rb  fmfces  oeb 
bogens  Sfutntng). 

Lessons  and  Anecdotes. 
i. 

I  like  to  go  to  school.  On  going  into  the  school  I  bid 
the  master  and  scholars  good  morning-,  and  then  take  my  place 
on  the  form.  1  do  not  talk  or  make  a  noise,  but  keep  my 
eyes  fixed  on  my  book  or  slate.  I  am  attentive  to  what  my 
master  says,  and  when  he  explains  anything  to  me  I  try  to  re- 
member  it.  When  he  asks  me  a  question  I  am  pleased  if  l 
answer  it  to  his  satisfaction. 

2. 

Another  time  if  the  master  desires  me  to  read,  I  read 
slowly  and  distinctly.  If  he  wishes  me  to  do  my  sum,  I  do 
it  with  alacrity.  He  gives  me  a  friendly  smile  and  says:  You 
have  done  it  very  well.  I  am  pleased  at  having  obtained  his 
approbation.  The  clock  strikes.  The  school  is  over.  I  lock 
up  my  books,  pens  and  paper  in  my  desk,  and  prepare  to  go 
away.  In  passing  my  master  I  make  a  bow.  I  do  not  stop 
in  the  streets,  but  go  directly  home. 

3. 

At  school  I  have  already  learned  many  useful  things.  I 
can  read,  write,  cipher,  I  am  beginning  fo  learn  French,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Italian,  and  the  drawing  master  comes  every 
Tuesday  to  teach  me  drawing.  In  those  languages  my  masters 
are  satisfied  with  my  progress,  and  in  arithmetic  I  can  perform 
rhe  four  first  operations  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and 
dividing,  with  great  facility.  I  do  not  write  a  very  good  hånd, 
but  the  writing-master  says,  if  I  take  pains  I  shall  be  in  time 
a   good  writer. 

4. 

There  are  five  senses:  The  sight,  the  healing,  the  smell, 
the  taste  and  the  touch.       The    eye    is    the  organ  of  sight.       I 
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walk  in  the  garden  and  perceive  that  roses  are  red  or  white, 
that  lilles  are  white  or  orange,  that  the  violet  is  blue,  and  the 
grass  green.  The  sun  gives  us  light  to  see  in  the  day  time, 
and  the  moon  at  night.  A  blind  man  cannot  derive  any  pleas- 
ure  from  the  brilliant  stars  in  the  sky,  nor  in  the  colour  of 
the  rainbow,  nor  in  the  flowers  of  the  meadow,  nor  in  the 
various  plumage  of  the  little  birds,  nor  in  any  thing  that  de- 
lights  the  eye. 

5. 

The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing.  I  hear  the  clock  stri- 
ke: one,  two,  three,  up  to  twelve.  I  hear  people  talking.  I 
hear  the  child  crying,  and  the  mother  singing  to  quiet  it.  I 
hear  the  melody  of  the  birds,  or  I  listen  to  a  pleasant  piece  of 
music.  I  hear  the  dog  barking.  This  morning  I  heard  the 
cock  crow  before  day-break.  Hear,  how  the  frogs  croak;  we 
shall  have  rain.  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  speak  if  I 
had  never  heard,  for   then  I  should  be  both  deaf  and  dumb. 

6. 

The  nose  is  the  organ  of  smelling.  Roses,  pinks,  blue 
violets  and  most  other  flowers  possess  much  fragrance.  The  va- 
riegated  tulip  has  no  fragrance.  Bad  smells  are  offensive,  and 
no  one  likes  to  go  into  piaces  where  there  is  a  bad  or  disa- 
greeable  smell.  When  the  doors  and  windows  remain  closed 
for  some  time,  the  room  acquires  a  bad  smell;  it  is  necessary 
to  opefi  them  sometimes  to  let  in  the  fresh  air. 


The  tongue  and  the  palate  are  the  organs  of  taste.  Cher- 
ries  and  strawberries  have  an  agreeable  flavour.  Unripe  apples 
are  sour.  Every  meat  has  a  diflerent  flavour.  I  do  not  relish 
what  I  eat,  when  my  stomach  is  out  of  order:  I  feel  the  ef- 
fect  throughout  my  body.  If  I  cut  my  finger  it  gives  me  pain; 
If  I  knock  my  head  it  aches.  When  I  put  my  hånd  too  near 
the  fire  it  burns  me.  Take  care  not  to  cut,  knock  or  burn 
yourself.  When  the  sun  shines  I  feel  warm,  when  it  snows 
the  weather  is  cold. 

8. 

Seven  days  make  a  week.  Every  day  has  a  different  name 
My  little  brother  can  name  them  all.      Charles,  tell  the  days  of 
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the  week,  and  the  names  of  the  months.  The  days  of  the  week 
are  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday.  The  months  are  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber. There  are  twelve  months  in  a  year,  or  three  hundred  and 
sixty   live  days. 

9. 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons  which  are  cailed 
Spring-,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  In  spring  the  days  be- 
gin  to  lengthen  and  the  sun  shines  warmer,  the  fruit  trees  put 
forth  their  blossoms,  the  meadows  become  more  verdant,  and 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  is  heard.  We  are  delighted  with 
the  various  colours  of  the  tulip  or  the  grateful  fragrance  of  the 
rose  and  the  violet.  In  summer  the  days  are  at  their  greatest 
length,  and  the  sun  shines  with  the  greatest  heat;  cherries, 
strawberries,  and  peaches  are  plentiful,  and  the  harvest  is  rea- 
dy  for  the  sickle  of  the  reaper. 

10. 

As  autumn  approaches  the  days  decrease  and  the  air  gets 
colder,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  The 
fruits  that  remain  are  pears,  apples,  grapes,  and  nuts.  The  harvest 
is  over,  but  the  vintage  begins,  and  the  vineyards  are  full  of 
people  busied  in  gathering  the  grapes.  In  winter  the  weather 
is  cold,  water  is  frozen  into  ice,  and  snow  falls  instead  of  rain. 
If  there  is  much  snow  people  travel  in  sledges.  The  cold 
increases  daily.  On  returning  from  school  my  fingers  are  often 
covered  with  chilblains.  When  my  hånds  are  very  cold  I 
must  not  go  near  the  fire-place  because  my  father  has  forbid- 
den it. 

11. 

In  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods,  some  articles  are 
weighed,  and  some  measured.  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods 
are  measured  with  a  yard  consisting  of  36  inches.  The  yard 
is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  which  are  cailed  quarters.  Two 
quarters  make  haif  a  yard.  Wine,  beer,  vinegar,  milk,  and 
most  other  liquids  are  sold  by  the  quart  or  gallon.  Four  quarts 
make  a  gallon.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  many  other  articles  re 
weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales.  One  hundred  and  twelve  Engli  sh 
pounds  make  a  hundred    weight.        The    Austrian    (SentttCE    of 
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100  pounds  is  equal  to  one    hundred    and  twenty    live    pounds 
English. 

12. 

The  master  told  me  lately,  it  was  good  that  every  man 
should  occupy  himself  in  a  different  manner,  for  a  man  could 
not  make  alone  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  him.  That 
he  could  not  undertake  any  business  of  his  own,  if  he  should 
be  obliged  to  make  clothes  or  tools.  My  father.  for  instance, 
could  not  go  out  every  day  to  his  business  if  he  was  obliged 
to  do  every  thing-  himself.  One  man  works  at  this,  and  another 
at  that  UH  all  are  accommodated. 

13. 

The  peasant  and  the  farmer  furnish  us  for  the  most  part 
with  things  which  form  our  daily  food.  The  cultivation  of 
corn  costs  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  much  trouble.  If  we 
wish  to  have  flour  we  must  send  the  corn  to  the  miller  to  be 
ground.  and  the  miller  grinds  it  into  flour.  The  baker  makes 
different  kinds  of  bread  from  the  flour,  and  our  cook  makes  it 
into  pies,  puddings,  dumplings,  cakes,  and  other  pastry. 
The  peasant  also  rears  many  domestic  animals  with  much 
trouble,  and  brings  the  greater  part  of  them  into  the  town 
for  sale. 

14. 

Some  people  occupy  themselves  principally  with  the  culti- 
vation of  vegetables  and  pot-herbs.  Such  men  are  called  market- 
gardeners.  Others  plant  various  fruit  trees,  which  produce  good 
pears,  apples.  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and  nuts.  The 
vintager  piants  the  grapevine  in  the  vineyard,  presses  the  juice 
from  the  grapes  when  they  are  ripe,  and  sells  the  wine  when 
he  wants  money. 

15. 

These  people  consume  very  little  of  the  fruit  which  they 
produce.  The  greater  part  of  their  produce  is  brought  to  market 
and  sold  to  the  dealers,  who  resell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  who  have  neither  fieids,  nor  vines,  nor  meadows,  and  do 
not  rear  cattle.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  walk  through  the 
fruit-market,  for  then  our  dear  mother  generally  buys  some 
fruit  for  the  children,  if  they  have  been  good  at  their  Iesson. 
But  she  takes  care  only  to  give  them  what    is    ripe,    lest  »they 
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should  make  themselves  ill,  and  she  cautions    them    not    to    eat 
too  much  at  one  time. 

16. 

When  the  country-rpeople  have  sold  their  fruit  and  vege- 
tables  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  they  frequently  spend 
part  of  the  money  they  have  received  in  the  purchase  of  differ— 
ent  articles  of  clothing,  or  of  tools,  and  other  things  which 
they  cannot  get  in  the  country;  and  thus  the  people  both  of 
the  town  and  country  contribute  mutually  to  each  other\s  com- 
fort  and  convenience. 

17. 

In  the  towns  there  are  a  great  number  of  mechanics  who 
work  at  difFerent  trådes  and  manufactures.  Some  are  employed 
in  building  houses,  and  are  called  bricklayers;  others  work  as 
Carpenters,  and  busy  themselves  with  doing  the  wood-work, 
and  laying  down  the  floors  of  houses,  and  in  making  window- 
frames,  benches,  doors,  and  frequently  tables  and  chairs.  The 
tailor  makes  our  coats,  waistcoats  and  trousers,  and  the  shoe- 
maker  our  boots  and  shoes.  Many  again  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool.  Many  young*  persons 
are  put  under  a  master  to  learn  his  business,  and  are  called 
apprentices. 

18. 

Boys  who  are  put  to  learn  a  tråde  or  business  are  obliged 
to  serve  three,  four,  five,  and  often  seven  years.  They  stand 
under  the  controul  of  the  master  and  his  work-men,  and  fre- 
quently do  little  services  in  the  house  if  they  are  not  capable 
of  working  in  the  workshop.  The  master  finds  them  in  board 
and  lodging,  and  sometimes  in  clothing.  When  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  completed,  the  apprentice  is  no  longer  obliged 
to  work  without  hire,  but  either  sets  up  in  business  for  him- 
self,  or  works  and  receives  wages  as  a  journeyman. 

19. 

On  my  return  home  from  school  I  salute  my  dear  parents, 
and  put  away  the  things  I  have  brought  from  school  into 
their  proper  piaces.  My  mother  gives  me  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  tells  me  to  go  and  play.  Afterwards  I  tell  them 
what  I  have  learnt    at   school.       I    often    read    to    them    some 

11 
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passage  out  of  my  books.  Frequently  my  mother  relates  to 
me  some  little  story  to  which  I  listen  with  attention,  or  I 
tell  her  some  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
school. 

20. 

We  go  to  dinner.  I  am  very  hungry  and  find  the  dishes 
very  good.  One  day  we  have  soup,  boiled  beef  and  vegetab- 
les;  another,  roastbeef,  or  poultry,  or  fish.  Sometimes  we  have 
pudding  made  of  rice  or  flour,  and  as  they  are  very  whole- 
some  I  am  allowed  to  take  more  of  them  than  of  the  meat. 
I  never  eat  so  much  as  to  overload  my  stomach.  My  father 
tells  me  it  is  atways  best  to  rise  from  table  with  an  appetite, 
for  that  every  excess  is  hurtful.  I  only  eat  of  those  things  that 
my  parents  allow. 

21. 

My  father  drinks  wine  and  water  to  his  dinner.  I  take 
sometimes  only  water,  sometimes  a  little  beer.  I  observe  how 
the  table  is  laid,  and  how  I  ought  to  hold  my  knife  and  fork. 
I  will  not  dirty  the  table-cloth,  or  spill  the  salt.  I  will  watch 
how  genteel  persons  behave  at  table,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
them,  and  will  learn  to  carve,  that,  if  a  dish  is  set  before  me, 
I  may  be  able  to  help  the  company. 

22. 

Cleanliness  is  a  perservative  of  health,  and  its  neglect  will 
make  me  disliked  by  every  one.  As  soon  as  I  leave  my  bed 
in  the  morning,  I  wash  my  hånds  and  face,  and  brush  and 
comb  my  hair.  My  mother  supplies  me  with  frequent  changes 
of  linen,  and  gives  me  clean  sheels  for  the  bed  once  a 
month. 

23. 

My  mother  often  says:  Children,  always  pay  the  greatest 
regard  to  cleanliness.  Let  your  hånds  and  face  always  be  clean, 
and  your  apparel  neat  and  tidy.  My  clothes  are  now  in  good 
order,  and  i  shall  take  care  not  to  let  them  get  dirty  or  torn. 
They  cost  much  money.  A  neat  dress  is  a  great  recommenda- 
tion,  but  good  conduct  is  a  much  greater,  and  without  the 
latter,  the  former  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  and  preserve  the 
esteem  of  those  who  know  us. 
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24. 

Do  not  play  near  the  window  as  the  panes  of  glass  are 
easily  broken.  Do  not  bang*  the  door.  Do  not  scratch  the 
furniture  or  write  on  the  walls.  My  dear  parents  like  to  have 
their  house  neat,   and  I  will  not  do  anything  to  displease  them. 

25. 

I  will  endeavour  to  be  circumspect  in  my  conduct,  and 
attenlive  to  the  admonitions  of  my  friends.  I  will  not  run 
about  heedlessly,  nor  jump  from  walls,  nor  play  with  scissars 
and  knives,  lest  I  do  myself  an  injury  by  hurting  my  head,  or 
arm,  or  breaking  a  leg-,  or  cutting  my  hånd.  In  all  these 
cases  I  might  suffer  much  pain,  or  perhaps  become  a  cripple 
for  li  fe. 

26. 

I  will  not  play  at  dangerous  games,  such  as  sliding  on  the 
ice,  climbing  trees  and  swinging  on  the  branches.  I  will  not 
throw  stones  or  snow-balls,  like  the  streetboys.  My  parents 
say  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  do  so,  and  therefore  I  will  at- 
tend  to  what  they  say,  and  be  obedient  to  them. 

27. 
I  learn  at  home  the  English,  language.  My  master  is  sa- 
tisfied  with  my  progress.  A  few  months  ago  I  scarcely  knew 
a  word  of  English,  and  now  1  can  read  very  correctly,  and 
translate  from  German  into  English,  and  speak  with  much  fluen- 
cy.  Sometimes  I  learn  by  heart,  but  more  frequently  I  make 
exercises,  or  write  from  my  master's  dictation,  which  I  can  do 
without  making  many  faults. 

28. 

When  the  master  requires  me  to  do  any  thing  he  alwrays 
speaks  to  me  in  English.  He  says,  for  instance:  Bring  the  ink- 
stand.  Give  me  a  pen.  I  will  correct  the  theme  to-morrow. 
Where  is  your  book?  etc.  I  answer  as  well  as  I  can.  My 
master  lately  said  to  me:  „Try,  my  good  child,  to  learn,  and 
to  improYe  yourself".  He  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  me. 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  him  for  it,  and  will  endeavour 
to  please  him  by  my  assiduily. 

29. 

I  play  frequently  at  different  games,  but  I  never  like  to 
play  alone.        I    like  to   play  with  my  elder  sister,    my    school- 
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fellows,  or  with  the  cliildren  of  our  neighbour.  We  only  play 
at  the  games  our  parents  allow.  Sometimes  we  play  at  skitt— 
les,  another  lime  at  hare  and  hounds,  and  very  frequently  at 
ball.  One  throws  the  ball  and  the  other  catches  it.  Yesterday 
evening  we  all  amused  ourselves  at  blind-man's  buff,  and  after- 
wards  we  played  at  building  card-houses. 

30. 

If  there  is  much  wind  we  go  into  the  field  and  fly  our 
kite,  which  we  have  made  ourselves  from  paper.  Sometimes 
we  follow  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  we  pull  it  with 
the  string  in  the  direction  we  wish.  It  often  rises  so  high 
that  we  can  scarcely  see  it.  We  often  play  at  soldiers.  One 
of  us  takes  the  drum  and  marches  first,  the  others  follow  with 
measured  steps  When  our  officer  gives  the  word  of  command 
we  turn  to  the  right  or  leff,  or  make  a  halt. 

31. 

We  often  have  a  game  of  forfeits.  We  all  seat  ourselves 
in  a  circle,  and  put  to  each  other  some  question  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

What  animals  live  in  the  water?  what  in  the  air?  what 
in  the  woods? 

Of  what  materials  are  our  clothes  made,  for  instance:  the 
hat,  the  stockings,  the  shoes,  the  shirt  eet.? 

What  animals  and  what  piants  do  we  eat? 

What  work-people  make  our  clothes,  furniture,  the  doors 
and  windows   of  our  houses,  and  other  things? 

Those  who  cannot  answer  the  question  correctly,  pay  a 
forfeit.  When  my  mother  is  not  engaged,  she  sometimes  comes 
and  plays  with  us. 

32. 

One  of  the  games  at  which  we  play  most  frequently  is  the 
game  of  trådes.  It  consists  in  guessing  from  the  gestures,  or 
the  motions  of  the  hånds  or  feet,  the  tråde  to  be  indicated. 
Thus,  at  one  time,  the  motions  of  a  cobbler,  at  another,  of  a 
tailor,  then  a  mason  or  a  washerwoman  are  imitated.  They  must 
be  represented  accurately,  to  enable  the  company  to  guess  them 
withont  difficulty.  He  who  cannot  guess  must  pay  a  forfeit. 
In  a  room  where  there  are  not  many  tables  and  chairs  we  so- 
metimes go  to  play  blind-man's  buff.       One   of  the  party  has  a 
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bandage  put  over  his  eyes  to  prevent  his  seeing.  He  is  then 
teased  and  pushed  about  first  by  one,  then  by  another,  till  he 
succeeds  in  catching  some  one,  who,  then,  must  take  his  place. 
At  this  game  we  must  take  care  not  to  hurt  ourselves,  or  throw 
down   or  break  any  thing. 

33. 

My  sister  is  playing  with  her  doll.  She  makes  her  dolfs 
dresses,  puts  them  on,  and  talks  to  it  as  if  it  was  really  a 
living  being.  She  amuses  herself  sometimes  with  cooking,  and 
imitates  the  several  operations  that  she  has  seen  the  cook  do 
in  the  kitchen.  She  has  lately  received  a  present  of  several 
little  piates  and  dishes.  Little  girls  like  such  presents  very  much. 
My  youngest  brother  diverts  himselfwith  riding  round  the  roorø 
on  a  stick. 

34. 

I  never  play  longer  than  I  am  permitted,  and  Ieave  off 
immediately  when  the  time  is  out,  even  though  I  should  like 
very  much  to  play  longer.  If  I  did,  I  should  not  get  permis- 
sion to  play  another  time.  After  the  play  hour  1  begin  again 
to  learn  my  lesson,  and  learn  just  as  willingly  after  play,  as  J 
play  after  the  lesson.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  but  I  am 
never  idle.  My  master  tells  me  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of 
vice.  I  employ  my  morning  hours  in  study.  Morning  hours, 
says  the  German  proverb,  have  gold  in  their  mouth,  or  as  the 
English  one  says:  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,  will  make 
a  man  healthy,  weallhy  and  wise. 

35. 

My  mother  is  never  unemployed,  In  the  morning  she  wi- 
pes  the  dust  away  from  the  tables,  chairs,  and  wardrobe,  ar- 
ranges  the  room,  puts  the  clothes  in  the  wardrobe,  and  every 
thing  in  its  proper  place.  She  gives  directions  to  the  cook  about 
the  dinner,  or  sends  her  to  market.  I  never  let  my  things  lie 
about  on  the  floor,  or  give  my  dear  motber  the  trouble  to  put 
them  away  hsrself. 

36. 

She  looks  over  the  linen,  mends  what  is  torn,  counts  the 
stockings,    shirts,    and  handkerchiefs,    and  examines  them  to  see 
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if  there  is  no  hole.  She  is  always  very  particular  in  repairing 
what  is  torn,  and  she  tells  us  to  be  very  careful  of  our  things, 
and  not  to  let  her  have  so  much  to  mend.  Nothing  looks  so 
bad  as  ragged  linen. 

37. 

Our  servant  employs  her  spare  time  in  knitting  stockings 
and  gloves  for  herself,  and  sometimes  for  my  mother.  She  can 
also  knit  garters,  night-caps  and  similar  things.  My  mother  fre- 
quently  employs  herself  in  needle-work,  and  she  and  my  sisters 
make  our  shirts.  Sometimes  they  make  their  own  dresses,  or 
a  very  pretty  cap,  or  pelerine.  And  in  this  way  they  have 
not  so  much  money  to  pay  the  milliner  or  dressmaker. 

She  goes  to  the  store-closet  and  weighs  or  measures  out 
to  the  cook  all  that  she  requires;  locks  the  door  again,  and 
goes  into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the  provisions  are  cooked  eco- 
nomically,  and  that  there  is  no  waste.  She  even  sometimes 
cooks  herself,  particularly  wheu  any  dish  requires  great  skill 
or  attention  in  its  preparation. 

39. 

Sometimes  she  goes  to  market  herself,  to  buy  eatables  or 
utensils  for  the  kitchen,  or  cotton  for  the  stockings,  or 
other  things.  She  enquires  the  prices  of  the  difFerent  arti- 
cles,  and  does  not  buy  them  if  she  finds  them  too  dear.  She 
always  pays  ready  money,  and  always  buys  when  things  are 
cheapest. 

40 

My  sister  is  always  with  my  mother,  and  assists  her 
whenever  she  can.  She  assists  in  dusting  the  chairs  and  ward- 
robes,  and  keeping  them  all  clean.  She  takes  care  of  the 
younger  children,  and  keeps  their  clothes  in  good  order,  and 
helps  the  maid-servant  in  washing  and  combing  them  every 
morning.  She  winds  and  puts  on  the  reel  the  cotton  and  thread 
that  her  mother  buys,  and  she  can  make  several  things  for 
herself. 

41. 

A  girl  can  always  make  herself  useful  in  the  kitchen,  and 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  occupation.      My  mother  often  sends  my 
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sister  in  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  dinner.  She  Iearns  to 
cook,  and  to  attend  to  the  housekeeping.  She  has  already  learned 
to  make  the  pastry,  and  my  mother  says  that  she  can  cook  very 
well.  Every  youug  lady  ought  to  know  how  to  make  herself 
useful  in  household  affairs. 

42. 

My  sister  goes  also  with  my  mother  to  the  market,  and 
Iearns  to  distinguish  good  articles  from  bad,  to  judge  of  their 
value,  and  to  buy  at  moderate  prices.  In  the  evening  she  writes 
down  everything  in  a  book,  with  the  prices,  and  adds  them 
up,  and  by  that  means  she  can  always  know  how  much  she  has 
spent.  Someh'mes  her  mother  tells  her  what  things  are  neces- 
sary  for  the  following  day. 

43. 

My  father  takes  care  to  provide  us  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary,  from  the  money  that  he  gets  by  his  business.  He  goes 
to  his  business  every  morning  early,  and  attends  to  it 
the  whole  day,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  my  schooling,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the 
family.  He  is  occupied  the  whole  day  that  T  may  receive 
a  good  education,  and  be  put  in  a  way  to  gain  my  own 
living. 

44. 

Not  being  able  to  earn  money  for  my  parents  I  will  try 
to  cause  them  as  little  expense  as  possible;  when  I  grow  older 
I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  work,  and  so  spare  them  a  little 
of  what  they  lay  out  for  me,  but  before  I  can  do  so,  I  must 
qualify  myself  by  studying  diligently.  In  youth  the  foundation 
must  be  laid  of  success  in   riper  years. 

45. 

I  will  endeavour  to  be  contented  in  whatever  situation 
of  life  I  may  be  placed.  A  contented  mind  is  a  treasure  that 
kings  may  envy.  The  contented  man  may  be  in  want  of  many 
things  but  he  does  not  feel  the  privation;  he  knows  that 
the  increase  of  wealth  would,  not  add  to  his  happiness;  he 
does  not  compare  himself  with  those  who  have  more  but 
with  those  who  have  less  than  himself,  and  he  knows  that  it 
is  true  wisdom  not  to  murmur  at  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. 
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46. 

Ihe  History  of  a  Gøldfinck 

Little  Goldy  was  the  son  of  a  happy  pair  of  goldfinches, 
who  obtained  their  livelihood  in  a  great  forest,  and  were  con- 
tent  with  the  few  grains  and  seeds  which  they  daily  picked  up, 
and  shared  with  each   other. 

Providence  had  provided  them  with  warm  and  beautiful 
clothing,  the  glossy  and  brilliant  colours  of  whieh  never  dimi- 
nished;  they  had  a  new  stut  every  year  that  was  really  very 
becoming,  and  in   which  they  looked  very  handsome. 

Mrs.  Goldy  paid  great  ntteniion  to  her  young  family,  and 
when  she  beheld  little  Goldy  quife  fledged,  she  felt  all  a  mo- 
ther's  pride;  he  for  his  part,  hopped  and  played  from  branch 
to  branch,  to  the  great  delipht  of  his  parents. 

Goldy  though  not  exacliy  a  bad  bird,  was  of  a  careless 
disposition,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  parents'  advice;  he  was 
constantly  rambling  from  home,  and  although  his  father  and 
mother  were  often  much  afflicted  at  his  absence,  yet  the  giddy 
fellow  used  to  wander  away  with  his  playfellows,  heedless  of 
the  uneasiness  which  he  occasioned  his  parents. 

His  indifference  to  parental  commands  soon  brought  a  se- 
vere  punishment,  and  deprived  him  during  life  of  the  protection 
he  had  so  wantonly  slighted. 

Little  Goldy  having  a  most  charming  voice  and  a  note  of 
the  sweetest  kind,  was  foolish  enough  to  be  vain  of  this  sweet 
gift  of  nature,  and  one  day,  not  dreaming  that  danger  was  near, 
began  his  song  as  asual.  Some  little  neigboors  tried  to  excel 
him;  he  whistled  louder,  and  still  his  notes  were  exceeded;  at 
length,  in  a  pet,  he  stretched  his  wings  and  flew  away , from 
home,  alas!  to  return  no  more.  Vanily  led  him  on;  he  saw 
at  a  distance  some  goldfinches  on  the  ground;  he  heard  their 
enchanting  notes,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  venture  his  own 
wild  ones,  which  indeed  were  as  sweet  as  any,  but  his  rivalship 
cost  him  his  liberty;  the  goldfinches  were  decoy-birds  pl^ced 
there  by  a  bird-catcher  who  surrounded  poor  little  Goldy  with 
his  snares,  caught  him,  put  him  into  a  cage,  and  the  next  day 
exposed  him  for  sale  with  a  number  of  other  little  birds  in  the 
market   place  of  the  neigbouring  town. 

The  flinty-hearted  bird-catcher  kept  his  prisoners  upon 
scanty  allowance,  and   even   that  was    not  afforded    if    they  did 
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not  snig*  to  the  utmost  of  their  strengtb.  Often  and  often  did 
he  regret  the  folly  and  disobedience,  wbich  had  lost  bim  the 
comforts  of  a  paternal  home,  and  subjected  bim  to  the  caprice 
of  a  hard  master.  A  happy  and  unexpected  change  in  his  si- 
tuation, however,  soon  took  place.  One  day  a  good  little  boy 
passing  through  the  market  saw  Goldy  in  the  cage,  took  a  li- 
king  to  bim,  purchased  him,  and  brought  bim  to  his  home;  but 
remember,  he  did  not  confine  him,  no,  he  opened  his  cage  door 
and  let  him  wander  about  the  room,  and  that  he  might  not  feel 
lonely  in  his  new  residence,  the  same  little  boy  bought  a  ca- 
nary-bird  as  a  companion  for  Goldy.  The  doors  of  their  cages 
were  never  shut,  and  the  two  birds  would  hop  about  the  car- 
pet,  and  on  the  breakfast-tabie,  pick  the  crumbs  thrown  to  them, 
and  sing  their  grateful  song  for  the  liberty  and  benefits  they 
enjoyed. 

Little  Goldy's  life  now  passed  very  pleasantly,  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  please  his  kind  master,  and  received  every 
kindness  in  return,  for  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  master 
to  observe  how  truly  happy  and  merry  the  little  warbler  ap- 
peared. 

But  goldfinches  like  mankind  must  die,  and  the  owner  of 
our  little  friend  was  grieved  one  morning  to  find  poor  Goldy 
dead  in  bis  cage:  he  had  missed  his  early  song  during  break- 
fast, and  threw  the  tempting  crumbs  in  vain;  no  Goldy  came 
hopping  to  receive  his  bounty;  a  fear  of  the  truth  then  arose 
in  the  mind  of  his  attached  master,  and  upon  looking  into  the 
cage  he  saw  the  lifeless  form  of  the  songster. 

This  little  tale  has  been  written  not  only  to  give  an  ac- 
count  of  a  gen  tie,  amusing,  and  innocent  bird,  but  also  to  of- 
fer advice  to  my  young  friends  to  avoid  what  is  wrong  and  to 
follow  what  is  right.  The  danger  of  disobedience  is  clearly 
shewn  by  the  misfortunes  wbich  poor  Goldy  brought  on  him- 
self  by  inattention  to  the  injunctions  of  his  parents. 

47. 

The  Arab  and  his  Horse. 

The  whole  property  of  a  poor  Arabian  of  the  desert  con- 
sisted  in  a  most  beautiful  horse,  to  which  he  was  very  much 
attached.  The  French  consul  at  Said  offered  to  purchase  him 
for  his  master  the  king  of  France. 

The  Arab  hesitated  for  a  long  time  but  pressed  by  want, 
he  at  length  consented   to    sell    him  for  a  considerable    sum    of 
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money.  The  consul  not  choosing  to  give  so  high  a  price  with- 
out  instructions,  wrote  to  France  for  permission  to  make  the 
purchase.     The  king  gave  ordres  to   pay  the  money. 

The  consul  immediately  sent  notice  to  the  Arab,  who  soon 
made  his  appearance  mounted  on  his  beautiful  horse,  and  the 
gold  he  had  demanded  as  his  price  was  paid  down  to  him. 
The  Arab  covered  with  miserable  clothing  dismounted  and  looked 
at  the  money;  then  turning  his  eyes  to  his  horse,  he  sighed, 
and  thus  addressed  him: 

„To  whom  am  I  going  to  yield  thee  up?  To  Europeans  who 
will  beat  thee  —  who  will  render  thee  miserable;  —  remain 
with  me,  my  beauty,  my  darling,  my  jewel,  and  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  my  children".  As  he  pronounced  these  words,  he 
sprang  on  his  back,  and  was  immediately  out  of  sight. 

48. 

The  ShephenTs  Bog  and  the  lost  OMld. 

On  the  Grampian  mountains  in  Scotland  there  are  pastures 
of  great  extent.  In  these  are  kept  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
which  are  permitted  to  range  several  miles  in  every  direction. 
The  shepherd  never  has  a  view  of  the  whole  fiock  except  when 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  shearing. 

He  is  accustomed  to  make  daily  visits  to  the  extremities  of 
his  pasture,  trusting  to  his  dog  to  drive  back  any  of  the  sheep 
which  may  straggle  beyond  the  proper  limits. 

In  one  of  these  excursions  a  shepherd  carried  with  him  a 
little  child  about  three  years  old.  After  traversing  his  pastures 
for  some  time  attended  by  his  dog,  the  shepherd  found  himself 
under  the  necessity    of  ascending  a  steep    hil!  at  some  distance. 

As  it  would  have  been  loo  tiresome  to  the  child  to  accom- 
pany  him,  he  left  him  on  a  small  plain  at  the  bottom,  with 
strict  orders  not  to  leave  the  spot  till  his  return. 

Scarcely  however  had  he  gained  the  summit,  when  a  thick 
mist  arose  and  covered  every  object  around. 

The  anxious  father  immediately  hastened  back  to  his  child, 
but  owing  to  the  darkness  and  his  own  fears,  he  lost  his  way. 
After  wandering  about  a  long  time,  he  discovered  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  that  he  was  within  a  short  distance  of  his  own 
cottage. 

It  would  have  been  bolh  useless    and    dangerous    to    have 
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renewed  his  search  ibat  night.  He  therefore  returned  home 
bitterly  mourning  over  the  loss  of  his  beloved  child.  His  dog 
too  which  had  served  him  failhfully  for  many  years,  was  also 
missing. 

As  soon  as  day  dawned,  he  set  out  with  a  band  of  his 
neigbours  to  seek  his  lost  little  one.  All  day  they  searched 
in  vain ;  and  at  night  they  returned  home  disconsolate.  Here 
they  learned  that  the  dog  had  been  at  the  cottage  in  the  course 
of  the  day;  and  after  receiving  a  piece  of  oat-cake  had  imme- 
diately  disappeared. 

For  three  successive  days  the  shepherd  renewed  his  search; 
and  each  night,  when  he  returned  home,  he  found  that  the 
dog  had  heen  at  the  cottage,  and  carried  off  either  bread  or 
cake. 

Knowing  the  sagacity  of  the  animal  he  resolved  to  wait 
and  follow  him.  He  did  so,  and  after  scrambling  his  way  down 
frightful  precipices,  he  saw  the  dog  enter  a  cavern,  the  mouth 
of  which  was  almost  on  a  level  with  a  stupendous  mountain 
waterfall. 

On  entering  the  cavern  he  beheld  his  child  eating  the 
cake  which  the  faithful  dog  had  procured,  while  the  latter  stood 
by  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  watched  until  it  was  de- 
voured. 

The  little  boy  being  left  alone,  and  the  darkness  coming 
on,  he  had  probably  fallen  or  scrambled  down  the  precipice, 
and  had  been  afraid  to  leave  the  cave  on  account  of  the  foam- 
ing  waterfall  at  its  mouth.  The  dog  never  left  the  child  ex- 
cept  to  procure  him  food,  and  then  was  always  seen  running 
at  full  speed. 

49. 

Jane  and  Jumper. 

In  a  green  narrow  shady  låne  not  far  from  the  manor-house 
of  Sir  John  Howard,  stood  a  small  hut  in  which  there  dwelt 
old  Mary  Hudson,  her  daughter  Jane,  and  her  dog  Jumper. 

Mary  was  a  good  woman,  though  very  poor,  and  Jane  was 
a  clean,  lively,  healthy,  and  pretty  little  girl.  Jumper  indeed 
had  no  beauty  to  boast  of,  but  Mary  and  Jane  were  both  as 
fond  of  him  as  though  he  bad  been  as  handsome  as  Lady  Ho- 
ward's  fat  French  lap-dog  with  his  white  curly  silky  coat. 
Now  Jumper  was  a  large  rough  black  dog,  and  as  he  got  very 
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little  to  eat,  lie  was  meagre  and  thin,  which  did  not  add  to 
his  beauly. 

Though  Jumper  was  quiet  enough  when  other  people  came 
to  the  cottage,  yet  when  Lady  Howard  called,  which  she  so- 
metimes  did  to  give  Mary  a  trifle  of  money,  he  would  bark  and 
make  a  sad  noise.  Perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  see  Floss,  the 
lapdog,  carried  in  the  footman's  arms,  but  thought  he  might 
as  well  walk;  or  perhaps  the  footman  had  treated  him  ilL 
Which  of  these  things  was  the  case  I  cannot  tell;  hut  certain 
it  is  that  Jumper  was  always  noisy  and  ill-behaved  when  Floss 
was  brought  to  the  cottage. 

One  day  Lady  Howard  said,  „I  wonder  Mary  Hudson,  that 
you  do  not  get  rid  of  that  ugly  barking  cur.  You  can  scar- 
cely  find  food  for  yourself,  and  can  have  nothing  to  spare  for 
his  support.  Give  him  away,  or,  if  no  one  will  take  the  ugly 
creature,  you  had  better  have  him  drowned.  „Ah!  no  my  Lady", 
said  Mary  Hudson,  „I  could  not  part  with  poor  Jumper;  for 
when  my  Jane  was  first  able  to  walk,  she  fell  into  a  deep 
pond,  and  while  1  was  crying  and  screaming  for  help,  and 
thinking  my  poor  child  was  gone  for  ever,  Jumper  came,  sprang 
into  the  water,  laid  hold  of  her  clothes,  and  brought  the  poor 
baby  out  unhurt.  I  hope  your  Ladyship  will  not  think  I  do 
wrong  in  being  grateful  even  to  a  dog  that  saved  the  life  of 
my  child". 

Lady  Howard  having  heard  this  story,  praised  Mary  Hud- 
soifs  kindness  to  her  dog  and  after  that  time  she  often  sent  cold 
meat  to  the  cottage,  of  which  Jumper  always  had   a  snare. 

Mary  Hudson  got  her  living  by  spinning  tlax  into  thread, 
which  is  woven  into  linen-cloth  to  make  shirts,  sheets,  towels, 
and  many  other  useful  things.  When  she  had  spun  a  quantity 
of  thread,  Jane  put  it  into  a  basket,  and  carried  it  to  thewea- 
ver,  who  paid  her  for  it,  and  with  the  money  she  went  to 
market  and  bought  bread  and  potaloes.  Jumper  always  went 
with  her,  and  when  Jane's  arm  was  tired  with  the  weight  of 
the  basket,  she  used  to  set  it  down,  and  Jumper  would  take  it 
up  with  his  teeth  and  carry  it  home.  When  they  had  not  to 
go  to  the  weaver's  or  to  the  market-town,  they  used  to  run 
races,  or  Jumper  would  fetch  and  carry  stones  to  please  his 
little  mistress.  They  were  a  most  loving  pair  of  playfellows, 
and  never  knew  what  it  wras  to  quarrel. 

The  cottage  that  Mary  Hudson  lived  in  wanted  repair;  but 
Mary,  who  was  busy  all  day  long  at  her  spinning-wheel,  did  not 
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observe  that  the  roof  of  her  but  was  likely  to  give  way;  but 
one  night  when  she  and  Jane  were  in  bed,  and  Jumper  asleep 
by  the  door,  down  came  the  whole  roof  of  the  cottage.  It 
must  have  killed  them  botb,  only  it  fell  in  such  a  way  that  it 
lay  sloping  over  the  bed  and  did  not  touch  them.  Yet  they 
were  quile  shut  up,  and  must  have  died  for  want  of  air  in  a 
very  short  time  but  for  the  care  of  Jumper.  The  dog  also  was 
not  hurt,  and  soon  scratched  himself  a  passage  through  the  rub- 
bish.  He  had  no  sooner  got  out,  than  away  he  ran  to  the  ma- 
nor  house,  and  there  he  howled  and  scratched  at  the  door  till 
he    was  heard  by  some  of  the  family. 

The  coachman  got  up,  and  came  down  with  a  whip  to 
drive  him  away;  but  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door,  Jumper 
seized  him  by  the  coat,  and  tried  to  pull  him  towards  the  cot- 
tage.  The  man  beat  him  off,  yet  still  he  came  back,  howled 
and  cried,  and  seemed  to  beg  for  help.  The  gårdener  at  length 
came  down,  and  said  he  was  sure  something  was  wrong  at  the 
cottage,  and  that  he  would  follow  the  dog  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing  of  his  cries.  He  did  so,  and  found  the  cottage  fallen  down, 
and  Mary  Hudson  and  Jane  buried  under  the  ruins.  Three  or 
four  active  men  soon  dug  them  out;  and  oh,  what  ajoyful  meet- 
ing took  place  between  them  and  Jumper,  who  in  this  instance 
had   saved  two  lives! 

Lady  Howard  took  Mary  and  Jane  into  her  own  house  till 
the  cottage  could  be  rebuilt;  and  ever  after,  her  Ladyship  was 
more  fond  of  ugly  faithful  Jumper,  than  of  handsome  FIoss,  the 
useless  lap-dog. 


50. 


The  Indian  Orphao. 

The  captain  of  an  English  ship  while  staying  at  the  city 
of  Lucknow,  obt  uned  an  introduction  to  a  Persian  lady  of  great 
personal  attractions,  whom  he  shortly  after  married.  The  lady 
being  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  the  husband  took  up  his 
abode  at  Lucknow.  Here  he  resided  with  his  wife  about  three 
years  in  great  happiness,  during  which  period  she  bore  him  three 
children.  From  this  time  he  was  absent  until  the  eldest  boy 
was  about  seven  years  of  age,  when  the  father  brought  him  to 
England  to  obtain  for  him  the  advantages  of  an  European  edu- 
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cation.  Il  happened  for  some  reason  or  other  that  the  captain 
led  his  child  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  related  to  him,  but 
merely  a  friend  to  whose  care  he  had  been  committed  during 
the  voyage.  Almost  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  England 
the  father  suddenly  died  without  revealing  the  relationship.  As 
the  boy  bore  the  complexion  of  his  native  clime  and  maternai 
race  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  incumbrance  by  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  who  had  never  been  informed  of  the  father's  mar- 
riage;  they  therefore  considered  that  they  made  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  him  in  binding  him  an  apprentice  to  a  groeer,  to 
whom  he  proved  a  faitful  and  assiduous  servant.  When  his 
apprenticeship  was  complefed,  they  gave  him  a  hundred  pounds, 
at  the  same  time  discouraging  any  hope  of  future  assistance, 
and  cast  him  upon  the  wide  world. 

Without  a  friend,  the  deserted  youth  had  little  chance  of 
establishing  himself  in  business  by  securing  a  respectable  con- 
nexion,  and  he  became  at  length  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
destitution,  that,  in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence,  he  travelied  on 
foot  round  the  country  as  a  petty  dealer  in  tea.  In  spiteofhis 
poverty  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  labouring  Carpenter,  with 
whom  he  casually  became  acquainted.  She  was  as  poor  as 
himself,  but  as  she  fortunately  turned  out  an  excellent  manager, 
his  expenses   were  therefore  not  materially  increased. 

Having  been  represented  to  the  servants  of  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  country  as  an  honest  fellow  who  sold  excellent 
tea  for  a  small  profit,  he  found  among  them  a  ready  sale  for 
the  article  in  which  he  dealt;  and  one  day  as  he  was  quitting 
the  house,  he  chanced  to  pass  the  master  as  the  latter  was  en- 
tering.  The  gentleman  seemed  suddenly  struek  with  his  appear- 
ance,  eying  him  with  an  eager  curiosity.  The  poor  huckster, 
for  he  occasionally  sold  other  things  besides  tea,  felt  abashed 
at  the  unexpected  scrutiny,  touched  his  hat  with  a  tremulous 
obsequiousness  as  he  passed  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  home,  fearing  that  the  gentleman  had  en- 
tertained  some  unfavourable  suspicion  of  him.  As  soon  as  he 
had  retired,  the  master  asked  his  servants  what  they  knew  re- 
specting  him,  and  though  this  was  very  little  it  was  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  desire  to  see  again  the  itinerant  tea-dealer; 
he  therefore  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  apprised  the  next 
time  the  latter  cailed.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  when 
the  poor  fellow  was  introduced,  the  gentleman  commenced  by 
questioning  him   about  his  birth   and   parentage.        His  replies  at 
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length  convinced   the  inquirer  that  the  humble  seller  of  tea  was 
Ihe  object  for  whom  he  had  been  some  time  in  search. 

It  happened  ihat  this  very  gentleman  was  residing  at  Luck- 
now  at  the  time  of  the  captain's  marriage  with  the  Persian  lady, 
was  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  was  the  sole  attest- 
ing  witness.  The  widow  had  written  several  earnest  letters 
from  Lucknow  imploring  him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
recover  her  boy  of  whom  she  had  heard  nothing  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  kind-hearted  friend  did  his  best  to  recover 
the  lost  son,  but  having  no  clue,  and  finding  his  efforts  end  in 
disappoiutment,  he  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success,  when 
the  resemblance  of  the  huckster  to  the  Indian  lad  struck  him  so 
forcibly,  that  he  felt  instantly  convinced  of  their  identity,  which 
his  subsequent  inquiries  confirmed. 

The  old  gentleman  now  made  the  long-neglected  half-easte 
acquainted  with  every  particular  of  his  birth,  informing  him 
that  the  persons  who  had  brought  him  to  England  was  his  fa- 
ther,  and  that  he  had  a  mother  in  India  who  was  longing  to 
clasp  him  to  her  bosom.  Her  affection  had  never  subsided  for 
a  moment,  and  she  was  inconsolable  at  his  long  and  mysteri- 
ous  absence. 

The  intelligence  came  like  a  light  from  heaven  upon  the 
friendless  oulcast.  He  could  for  the  moment  scarcely  believe 
so  flattering  a  reality;  but  it  was  indeed  true  that  he  who  had 
for  years  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  trudging  about  the 
country  as  a  poor  pedlar,  was  destined  to  come  into  the  pos- 
session  of  great  wealth,  which  his  former  privations  had  taught 
him  how  to  enjoy. 

His  newly-discovered  friend  furnished  him  with  money  and 
letters  to  Calcutta :  A  passage  was  secured  without  delay,  and 
after  a  prosperous  voyage  he  reached  the  City  of  Palaces,  whi- 
ther  his  mother  quickly  repaired  with  a  large  retinue  to  re- 
«eive  and  convey  him  to  her  own  magnificent  abode  at  Luck- 
now. Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  sent  to  England  for  his  wife, 
who  followed  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed  after  the  receipt  of 
his  letter,  and  they  lived  many  years  at  Lncknow  in  great  splen- 
4our  and  happiness. 
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51. 

Ånecdotes  of  tiie  Dog. 

A  gentleman  made  a  bet  that  his  dog*  would  identify  a 
franc  that  he  threw  down  upon  the  Bonlevards  at  Paris.  Be- 
fore the  dog  had  discovered  the  money,  a  passenger  had  picked 
it  up.  Presently  the  dog  caught  the  scent,  folloved  the  stran- 
ger  to  his  hotel,  remained  with  him  a!l  day,  and  attended  him 
to  bed,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  newly-constituted  master, 
who  was  extremely  flattered  by  this  sudden  attachment.  But 
the  moment  the  g-entleman  pulled  off  his  trousers,  in  the  pocket 
of  which  he  had  the  franc,  the  dog  barked  at  the  door  as 
if  desirous  to  go  out.  The  door  was  opened,  the  dog  caught 
the  trousers  and  rushed  away  to  his  rightful  owner.  Shortly 
afterwards  arrived  all  out  of  breath,  the  owner  of  the  trou- 
sers, trembling  for  a  purse  of  gold  that  lay  in  the  same  pocket 
with  the  important  franc,  and  threatening  to  prosecute  the  dog's 
master  for  the  supposed  theft. 

The  propensity  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  to  water,  and 
his  business  to  rescue  those  who  are  not  so  much  at  home  in 
it  as  himself,  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  laughable  excess.  There 
was  a  Newfoundland  dog  at  Paris  that  would  not  even  suffer 
any  one  to  bathe.  He  promenaded  along  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  plunged  in  after  the  swimmers,  and  encumbered  them 
with  his  help.  While  he  was  allowed  to  go  at  large,  no  one 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  bath  without  being  forcibly  hur- 
ried  back  to  land.  Of  course  his  officious  zeal  required  no 
stimulus  wiien  the  danger  was  real,  and  more  than  one  drown- 
ing  person  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives. 

There  is  no  sacrifice  of  which  a  dog  is  not  capable  on 
behalf  of  his  master.  The  dread  of  fire  is  overwhelming  with 
animals,  and  yet  he  has  been  found  occasionatly  to  hrave  the 
flames.  At  Libourne,  in  France,  in  1835,  one  of  the  towns- 
men  gave  an  old  suit  of  clothes  to  dress  up  an  effigy,  which 
was  to  be  burnt  in  a  bonfire.  His  dog  happeued  to  be  by 
when  it  was  burnt,  and  either  taking  it  for  his  masler,  or 
knowing  it  to  be  his  master's  property,  he  jumped  upon  the 
fire,  again  and  again,  to  tear  it  away,  biting  those  who  attempted 
to  retain  him,  and  would  have  been  burnt  to  death  unless 
his  master  had  appeared. 
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A  remarkable  degree  of  attachment  to  his  mater  was 
shewn  by  a  dog  belonging  to  a  magistrate  who  was  thrown 
into  prison  during  the  French  Revolution.  Denied  admittance 
to  his  master's  dungeon,  he  waited  day  after  day  at  the  prison 
gate  till  he  won  upon  the  affections  of  the  jailer.  Put  out  every 
night  he  returned  every  morning.  He  attended  his  master  through 
the  sad  scenes  of  his  trial  and  death,  and  accompanied  the  body 
to  the  burial-place.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  refused  to 
eat,  and  began  to  dig  up  the  earth  which  separated  him  from 
the  being  he  loved.  His  strength  declined  as  he  approached  the 
body,  he  shrieked  in  his  exertions  to  complete  his  task,  and  ex- 
pired  in  the  midst  of  his  convulsive  efforts. 

A  shoe-black  in  Paris  had  a  dog  who  contributed  to  his 
master' s  occupation  by  dipping  his  paws  into  the  mud  and  soil- 
ing  the  shoes  of  the  first  person  that  passed  along.  If  the  pas- 
senger  continued  his  progress  he  dirtied  the  next;  if  he  stop- 
ped  to  have  the  mischief  repaired,  he  remained  quiet  till  his 
master  was  at  leisure  for  a  fresh  customer,  and  the  game  re- 
commenced.  An  Englishman  in  Paris  enchanted  with  his  clever- 
ness,  purchased  him  of  the  shoe-black,  and  took  him  to  London. 
The  dog  contrived  to  escape,  went  to  the  inn  where  the  coach 
that  brought  him  put  up,  folloved  it  back  to  Dover,  and  after 
crossing  in  a  packet-boat  to  Caiais,  again  followed  a  coach  ihat 
was  going  to  Paris,  where  he  rejoined  the  shoeblack,  and  within 
three  weeks  after  the  sale,  was  again  employed  in  procuring 
customers  for  his   master  by  dirtying  the  boots  of  the  passers-by. 

A  gentleman  dropped  a  louis  d'or  ono  morning  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  going  out.  On  returning  late  at  night  he  was 
told  by  his  servant  that  the  dog  had  fallen  sick,  and  refused  to 
eat,  and,  what  appeared  very  Strange,  that  she  would  not  snfFer 
him  to  take  her  food  away  from  before  her,  but  had  been 
lying  with  her  nose  close  to  the  vessel  without  attempting  to 
touch  it.  On  my  friend's  entering  the  room,  she  instantly  jum- 
ped  upon  him,  laid  the  money  at  his  feet,  and  began  to  devour 
her  victuals  with  great  voracity. 
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Letters  and  Notes  of  Invitation  etc- 

i. 

Invitation  to  Dinner. 

My  dear  friend. 
If  no  other  engagement  prevents  you  accepting    our  ^short 
invitation,    my    parents    and    myself  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  to-day,  at  dinner.      We   shall  not  take  a  re- 
fusal.  Yours  faithfully,  N.  N. 

2. 

Answer. 

My  dear  Friend. 
Your  kind  invitation  could  not  have  come  more  opportune- 
ly.       I  have  no  other  engagement,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to 
make  one  of  your  family  party.     With  compliments  to  your  dear 
parents,  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Yours,  very  truly,         A.  B. 

3. 

Invitation  to  a  Concert. 

My  dear  Mr.  N. 
We  have  this  evening  a  little  musical  party,   and  it  would 
infinitely  oblige  us,  if  you  would  honour  us    with  your  compa- 
ny.    Do  not  disappoint  us,  but  come  as  soon  after  six,  as  pos- 
sible. 

With  great  esteem, 

Yours,  very  truly  N.  E. 

4. 

Answer. 

My  dear  sir. 
Some  private  business  will  prévent    my  joining  your  musi- 
cal party  so  soon  as  I  could  wish,    but  i  hope    before  eight  to 
be  quite  at  liberty,  and  will  then  have  much  pleasure  in  coming. 
Your  affectionate  friend,  A.  B. 
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5. 

Request  for  the  Loan  of  some  books, 

My  dear  Charles. 
You  must  attribute  my  troubling  you  on  the  present  occa- 
sion  solely  to  your  goodness,  but  as  I  have  some  leisure  time 
you  would  much  oblige  me  in  sending*  by  the  bearer  a  few 
books;  I  leave  the  choice  entirely  to  your  taste.  Be  assured 
that  I  shall  take  great  care  of  them,  and  not  trespass  too  much 
on  your  kindness  by  keeping  them  too  long. 

Yours,  very  affectionntely,  A.  N. 

6. 

Answer. 

My  dear  Alexander. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  comply  with  your 
request.  I  send  you  three  volumes  of  different  works,  and,  if 
you  approve  of  my  choice,  you  shall  have  the  following  vo- 
lumes to-morrow.  Do  not  hesitate  at  sending  whenever  you 
feel  in  want  of  a  book,  as  my  library  is  at  all  times  at  your 
service. 

I  am,  with  great  regard, 

Yours,  very  truly.  C.  N. 

7. 

Excuse  for  not  taking  leave  before  departure. 

Dear  Sir, 
To-morrow  is  flixed  for  my  departure  from  Vienna,  and 
as  it  is  very  possible  that  the  pressure  of  business  may  prevent 
me  calling  to  pay  my  respects,  I  take  this  opportunity,  should 
any  impediment  occur  to  my  visiting  you,  to  thank  you  sincere- 
ly  for  your  kindness  and  attention  during  my  stay  in  Vienna. 
Be  assured  that  the  recollections  of  the  friendly  treatment  I 
have  received  from  yourself,  Mrs.  N.  and  the  other  friends  to 
whom  I  have  been  introduced,  will  always  be  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  me  on  my  return  to  B*  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  ever 
chance  should  give  me  an  opportunity  of  proving  by  any  ser- 
vices, however  slight,  my  grateful  sense  of  all  your  goodness. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  A.  B. 

12* 
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8. 

Letter  of  Excusc. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  have  cmployed  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  information 
you  wish  me  to  procure,  but  the  only  person  who  can  give  it 
me  satisfactorily  is  at  preseut  absent  or  a  journey  from  which 
he  will  not  return  in  less  than  a  month.  I  write  now,  merely, 
lest  you  should  suppose  I  had  neglected  your  commission,  and 
to  assure  you  that  I  will  see  him,  and  transmit  you  the  intel- 
ligence he  has  to  give,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  return, 
I  am  with  great  esteem, 

Your  obedient  servant,  N.  N. 

9. 

To  request  an  Answer. 

My  dear  fri  end, 
More  than  two  months  have  elapsed  since  I  wrote  to  re- 
quest you  would  let  me  know  the  cost  of  the  books  you  sent 
me  last  April,  and,  as  I  have  had  no  answer  to  that  or  a 
subsequent  letter,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  think  they  must  have 
miscarried.  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  not  been  prevented  writ- 
ing  by  the  state  of  yonr  health,  and  I  begy  you  will  not  fail 
to  calm  my  anxiety  by  answering  this  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience.     With  kind  remembrances  to  all  your  family 

I  remain,   as   ever, 

Your  much  attached,  A.  B. 

10. 

Letter  of  Introduction, 

Dear  Mrs.   H., 

Relying  upon  your  friendship  and  upon  Mr.  H's  kindness 
upon  former  cccesions,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  you 
a  few  lines  by  my  nephew,  who  is  visiting  your  capital  for 
the  Rrst  time,  and  if  you  or  Mr.  H.  have  it  in  your  power  to 
afford  iiim  any  assistance  during  his  stay,  I  shall  esteem  it  a 
great  favour  your  doing  so. 

I  have  still  to  add  my  thanks  for  both  your  kind  atten- 
tions  to  my  sister  and  her  daughter,  when  at  Vienna,  last  au- 
tumn.      They  passed  the  whole  winter  in  Italy  and  are  now  in 
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England«,     having    before  their    return  visited  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople,  and  Cairo. 

Believe  me, 

Dear  Mrs.  H., 

most  failhfully  yours,  A.  B. 

11. 

Request  (o  execule  a  Commission. 

My  dear  Mrs.  N., 
I  send  you  the  shawl  which  you  so  kindly  lent  me  the 
other  evening,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged  lo  you.  Will  you 
ask  your  husband,  with  my  compliments,  if  be  thinks  he  could 
procure  me  from  London  the  book  the  name  of  which  you  will 
find  at  the  end  of  my  note.  I  wish  very  much  to  present  it  to 
a  friend,  as  a  remembrance,  before  she  leaves  Vienna,  and  I 
know  it  is  a  work  she  very  much  wishes  to  have.  Mr.  N. 
would  oblige  me  exceedingly,  by  procuring  it  for  me,  if  pos- 
sible.  I  hope  I  am  not  troubling  him  too  much.  I  trust  you 
are  pretty  well  to-day,  and  the  dear  children  in  good  health. 
With  kindest  love,  dear  Mrs.  N., 

Ever,  yours  most  truly,  A.  B. 

12. 

Note  of  Enquiry. 

My  dear  Mrs.  N., 
I  intended  calling  on  you  this  afternoon  but  the  rain  pre- 
vented  my  doing  so;  in  the  morning  we  went  to  the  Esterhazy 
Gallery,  and  only  got  home  just  before  dinner,  so  I  was  not 
able  to  pay  you  a  visit,  and  enquire  how  you  all  were  after 
the  gaieties  of  last  night.  I  hope  the  servant  will  bring  us  a 
good  account  of  all  your  party,  and  with  kind  love, 
I  am,  dear  Mrs.  N., 

Affectionately  yours,  A.  B. 

13. 

Descripdon  of  a  visit  in  the  Country* 

Three  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  I  parted  from  my 
kind  friend,  and  I  can  no  longer  deny  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  writing,  were  it  only  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  all 
your  friendship  for  me. 
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You  know  you  promised  to  write,  but  I  fear  you  have  al- 
ready  forgotten  your  promise,  I  will  therefore  now  just  refresh 
your  memory  by  begging  you  to  write  soon  and  tell  me  all 
the  news. 

I  only  wish  I  had  the  power  of  transporting  you  to  this 
delightful  country,  how  much  good  would  the  change  of  air 
do  you,  but  as  that  cannot  be,  let  me  try  to  amuse  you  a  little 
by  a  description  of  the  place,  and  of  what  I  have  been  about. 
The  flrst  day  we  travelied  on  the  railroad  as  far  as  G  ... 
where  my  friends'  carriage  was  waiting  for  us,  which  brought 
lis  the  same  evening  at  nine  o*  clock  to  their  country  seat.  The 
house  is  old,  and  was  purchased  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  with  the  land  about  it,  by  the  great  grandfather  of 
the  present  possessor.  It  stands  in  a  charming  valley,  skirted 
on  each  side  with  well-wooded  hills  of  moderate  height,  and 
watered  by  a  small  stream  whose  picturesque  windings  add 
much  to  its  beauty.  The  vicw  from  the  house  along  the  valley 
is  extremely  diversified,  from  the  number  of  detached  cottages, 
hamlets,  and  village  churches  peeping  from  out  of  the  trees. 
The  garden  and  grounds  immediately  around  the  house  are 
prettily  decorated  with  beautiful  flower-beds,  and  an  evenue 
of  limes,  now  in  full  blossom,  p  erfarnes  the  air.  My  own  room 
is  large  and  exceedingly  comfortable;  it  looks  over  beautiful 
orchards  and  garden  grounds,  a  village  church  in  the  distance, 
and  beyond,  a  mountain.  The  other  rooms  are  very  handsome, 
with  windows  down  to  the  ground,  that  one  may  step  in  a 
moment  on  to  the  lawn.  We  generally  rise  at  seven,  and,  af- 
ter  breakfast,  employ  ourselves  in  various  ways  til  dinner- 
time,  and  spend  the  evening  in  strolling  about  the  garden  and 
grounds  or  visiting  some  agreeable  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  Next  month  there  is  to  be  a  grand  shooting-party  here, 
and,  as  I  understand  you  and  your  brothers  are  invited,  I  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  Pray  let  me  hear  from 
some  of  you,  if  only  two  lines,  to  tell  me  how  you  all  are, 
and  with  usual  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  happines,  be- 
lieve  me,  as  ever, 

Your  affectionate  friend,  A.   B. 

14. 

Letter  of  Inlroduction. 

My  dear  Cousin, 
The  bearer  of  this,   Mr.    N.    N.,    purposes    visiting  Vienna 
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Any  attention  shewn  to  him  by  yourself  and  Mrs.  A.  will  be  a 
personal  favour  to  me.  Do  not  be  surprized  if  you  should  see 
us  walk  suddenly  into  your  room  some  day  or  other.  We 
talk  of  going  on  to  the  Continent  to  live  for  a  year  or  two, 
if  so,  we  should  prefer  a  place  where  we  might  know  some- 
hody. 

I    should   myself   be    delighted  to  renew    our  acquaintance 
and  to  be  introduced  to  your  wife  and  child,  or  children  (don't 
know  whether  plural  or  singular  appjicable).       With    kind   re- 
gards  to  Mrs.  A.,  believe  me, 
My  dear  Consin, 

Yours  affectionately,  A.  B. 

I  write   this  in  a  hurry  —  all  my  family  well  —  have  not 
heard  of  yours  for  some  time  —  no  doubt  you  hear  from  B — . 

15. 

Letter  of  Congratulatioih 

My  dear  Friend, 
Do  not  think  because  I  have  not  written  to  you  before, 
I  have  forgotten  your  kindness  to  me  when  in  B.;  that  be  as- 
sured  I  shall  ever  bear  in  grateful  remembrance.  It  has  indeed 
often  been  my  intention  to  write,  but  with  my  usual  dilatory 
habit  I  have  from  time  to  time  delayed  doing  so;  this  season 
howerer,  I  cannot  let  pass  without  wishing  you,  your  dear 
children,  and  Mrs.  N.,  a  happy  new  year,  in  which  all  your 
friends  in  this  place  join  me,  and  we  all  hope  you  are  in  good 
health  and  enjoying  a  happy  Christmas.  Be  assured  that  we 
often  think  and  talk  about  you,  and  are  never  wanting  fervent 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  yourself  and  family,  That  you  may 
be  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly  blessing,  and  that 
each  succeeding  year  may  witness  the  increase  of  your  happi- 
ness  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend, 
A.  A. 

16. 

Another- 

My  dear  Mother; 
I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  which     your    birthday    af- 
fords  to  pass  without  my  heartfelt   congratulations,    and    ardent 
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prayers  for  your  health  and  happiness.  Be  assured,  my  dear 
mother,  my  study  shall  be  ever  directed  to  repay  by  the  fon- 
dest  affection  and  the  most  obedient  fulfilment  of  your  slightest 
wish,  all  the  cares  you  have  bestowed  on  my  childhood,  and 
your  maternal  love  exemplified  in  maturer  years.  And  while  I 
hope  that  every  succeeding  birthday  will  add  to  the  blessings 
that  surround  you,  may  I  not  also  hope,  that  profiting  by  your 
instructions  and  example,  my  conduct  will  always  be  a  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  your  parental  feelings.  May  you  long 
be  spared  to  pas  many  future  birthdays  surrounded  by  your 
happy,  virtuous,  and  devoted  family,  and,  again  and  again,  to 
receive  the  expressions  of  duty  and  affection  with  which  all  of 
us  are  animated. 

Your  devoted  Son  N.  N. 

Notes  of  Invitation. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  N.  present  their  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.,  and  request  the  pleasure  of  their    company    at    dinner,    on. 
Wednesday  the  7th  January,  at  five  o1  clock. 
Portland  Piace. 
Thursday  Morn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   B.  request  the  pleasure   of  Miss  N.'s  company 
on  Thursday  evening,  at  seven  o1  clock,   to  meet  a  few  friends. 
Belgrave  square 
4th  February  1846. 

Åcceptance. 

Miss  N.  will  have   much    pleasure    in    joining  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.'s  party  for  Thursday  evening. 
5th  February. 
Wilton  Crescent. 

Refusal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  regret  a  previous  engagement  will  prevent 
them  accepting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.'s  polite  invitation  to  dinner,  on 
Wednesday  the  7th  January. 

Bedford  place. 

Friday  evening. 
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Rip  Van  Winkle. 


Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  must  remem- 
ber  Ihe  Kaatskill  mountains.  They  are  a  dismembered  branch 
of  the  great  Appalachian  family,  and  are  seen  avvay  to  the 
west  of  the  river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  Jording 
it  over  the  surrounding  country.  Every  change  of  season,  every 
change  of  weather,  indeed,  every  hour  of  the  day,  produces 
some  change  in  the  magicai  bues  and  shapes  of  these  moun- 
tains, and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the  good  wives,  far  and 
near,  as  perfect  barometers.  When  the  weather  is  fair  and 
settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue  and  purpie,  and  print  their 
bold  outlines  on  the  clear  evening  sky;  but  sometimes,  when 
the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  cloudless,  they  will  gather  a  hood 
of  gray  vapours  about  their  summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and  light  up  like  a  crowrn  of 
glory, 

At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains,  the  voyaoer  may 
have  descried  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from  a  village,  whose 
shingleroofs  gleam  among  the  trees,  just  where  the  blue  tints 
of  the  upland  melt  away  into  Ihe  fresh  green  of  the  nearer 
landscape.  It  is  a  litlle  village,  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
founded  by  some  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  in  the  early  times  of 
the  province,  just  about  the  beginning  of  the  government  of 
the  good  Peter  Stuyvesant,  (may  he  rest  in  peace)!  and  there 
were  some  of  the  houses  of  the  original  settlers  standing  within 
a  few  years,  built  of  small  yellow  bricks  brought  from  Hol- 
land, having  latticed  windovvs  and  gable  fronts,  surmounted  with 
weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village  and  in  one  of  these  very  houses 
(which,  to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly  time-worn  and 
weather-beaten),  there  lived  many  years  since,  while  the  coun- 
try was  yet  a  province  of  Great  Britain,  a  simple  good-natured 
fellow,  of  the  name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Van  Winkles  who  figured  so  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous 
days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege 
of  Fort  Christina.  He  inherited,  however,  but  little  of  the 
martial  character   of  his  ancestors.       I    have    observed   that  he 
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was  a  simple  good-natured  man;  he  was,  moreover,  a  kind 
neighbour,  and  an  obedient  hen-pecked  husband.  Indeed,  to  the 
latter  cricumstance  might  be  owing  that  meekness  of  spirit  vvhich 
gained  him  such  universal  popularity;  for  those  men  are  most 
apt  to  be  obsequious  and  conciliating  abroad,  who  are  under 
the  discipline  of  shrews  at  home.  Their  tempers,  doubtless, 
are  rendered  pliant  and  malleable  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  do- 
mestic  tribulation,  and  a  curtain  lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons 
in  the  world  for  teaching  the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering.  A  termagant  wife  may,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  be 
considered  a  tolerable  blessing;  and  if  so,  Bip  Van  Winkle  was 
thrice  blessed. 

Certain  it  is  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  among  all  the 
good  wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual  with  the  amiable  sex, 
took  his  part  in  all  family  squabbles;  and  never  failed,  when- 
ever  they  talked  those  matters  over  in  their  evening  gossipings, 
to  lay  all  the  blame  on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The  children  of 
the  village,  too,  would  shout  wilh  joy  whenever  he  approached. 
He  assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their  playthings,  taught  them 
to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told  them  long  stories  of 
ghosts,  witches,  and  Indians.  Whenever  he  went  dodging  about 
the  village,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them,  hanging 
on  his  skirts,  clambering  on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thousand 
tricks  on  him  with  impunity;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him 
throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip\s  composition  was  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labour.  It  could  not  be  from 
the  want  of  assiduity  or  perseverance;  for  he  would  sit  on  a 
wet  rock,  with  a  rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lance, 
and  lish  all  day  without  a  murmur,  even  though  he  should  not 
be  encouraged  by  a  single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a  fowling- 
piece  on  his  shoulder  for  hours  together,  trudging  through  woods 
and  swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down  dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squir- 
rels  or  wild  pigeons.  He  would  never  rafuse  to  assist  a  neigh- 
bour even  in  the  roughest  toil,  and  was  a  foremost  man  at  all 
country  frolics  for  husking  Indian  corn,  or  building  stone-fen- 
ces;  the  women  of  the  village,  too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run 
their  errands,  and  to  do  such  little  odd  jobs  as  their  less 
obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for  them.  In  a  word,  Rip  was 
ready  to  attend  to  anybody's  business  but  his  own;  but  as  to 
doing  family  duty,  and  keeping  his  farm  in  order,  he  fouud  it 
impossible, 
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Jn  faet,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on  his 
farm;  it  was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of  ground  in  the 
whole  country;  everything  about  it  went  wrong,  and  would 
go  wrong,  in  spite  of  him.  His  fences  were  continually  falling* 
to  pieces;  his  cow  would  either  go  astray,  or  get  among  the 
cabbages;  weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fieids  than 
anywhere  else;  the  rain  always  made  a  point  of  sefting  in  just 
«s  he  had  some  out-door  work  to  do;  so  that  thongh  his  pa- 
rimonial  estate  had  dwindled  away  under  his  management,  acre 
by  acre,  until  there  was  little  more  left  than  a  mere  patch  of 
Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  yet  it  was  the  worst  conditioned  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if  they 
belonged  to  nobody.  His  son  Rip,  an  urchin  begotten  in  his 
own  likeness,  promised  to  inherit  the  habits,  with  the  old 
clothes  of  his  father.  He  was  generally  seen  trooping  like  a 
colt  at  his  mother^s  heels,  equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  father's 
oast-ofF  galligaskins,  which  he  had  much  ado  to  hold  up  with 
one  hånd,   as  a  fine  lady  does  her  train  in  bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkie,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy  mor- 
tals, of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  w7ho  take  the  world 
easy,  eat  white  bread  or  brown,  whichever  can  be  got  with 
least  thought  or  trouble,  and  would  rather  starve  on  a  penny 
than  work  for  a  pound.  If  left  to  himself,  he  would  have 
whistled  life  away  in  perfect  contentment;  but  his  wife  kept 
continually  dinning  in  his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his  careless- 
ness,  and  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  bis  family.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  her  tongue  was  incessantly  going,  and  every- 
thing he  said  or  did  was  sure  to  produce  a  torrent  of  house- 
hold  eloquence.  Rip  had  but  one  way  of  replying  to  all  lec- 
tures  of  the  kind,  and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had  grown  into  a 
habit  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head,  cast  up  his 
eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  however,  always  provoked  a  fresh 
volley  from  his  wife ;  so  that  he  was  fain  to  draw  off  his 
forces,  and  take  to  the  outside  of  the  house  —  the  only  side, 
which,  in  truth,  belongs   to   a   hen-pecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  demestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf,  who  was 
as  much  hen-pecked  as  his  master;  for  Dame  Van  Winkie  re- 
garded  them  as  companions  in  idleness,  and  even  looked  upon 
Wolf  with  an  evil  eye,  as  the  cause  of  his  master' s  going  so 
often   astray.        True    it    is,    in     all    points  of  spirit  befitting  an 
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honourable  dog,  Iie  was  as  conrageous  an  animai  as  ever 
scoured  the  woods  —  but  what  courage  can  withstand  the  ever- 
during  and  ail-besetting  terrors  of  a  woman's  tongue?  The 
moment  Wolf  entered  the  house,  his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped 
to  the  ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs,  he  sneaked  about 
with  a  gallows  air,  casting  many  a  side-long  glance  at  Dame 
Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  least  flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle, 
he  would   fly  to  the  door  with  yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  as  years 
of  matrimony  rolled  on;  a  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age, 
and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that  grows  keener 
with  constant  use.  For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console  him- 
self,  when  driven  from  home,  by  frequenting  a  kind  of  perpe- 
tual  club  of  the  sages,  philosophers,  and  other  idle  personages 
of  the  village;  which  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench  before  a 
small  inn,  designated  by  a  rubicund  portrait  of  his  Majesty 
George  the  Third.  Here  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade  through 
a  long  lazy  summen  day,  talking  listlessly  over  village  gossip, 
or  telling  endless  sleepy  stories  about  nothing.  But  it  Would 
have  been  worth  any  statesman's  money  to  have  heard  the 
profound  discussions  that  sometimes  took  place,  when  by  chance 
an  old  news-paper  fell  into  their  bands  from  some  passing 
traveller.  How  solemnly  they  wroald  listen  to  the  conlents,  as 
drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  a  dap- 
per  learned  little  man,  who  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  most 
gigantic  word  in  the  dictionary;  and  how  sagely  they  would 
deliberate  upon  public  events  some  months  after  they  had  ta- 
ken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  controlled  by 
Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  village,  and  landlord  of  the 
inn,  at  the  doer  of  which  he  took  his  seat  from  morning  till 
night,  just  moving  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  sun  and  keep  in  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree;  so  that  tlie  neighbours  could  tell  the 
hour  by  his  movements  as  accurately  as  by  a  sundial.  It  is 
true  he  was  rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe  inces- 
santly.  His  adherents,  however  (for  every  great  man  has  his 
adherents),  perfectly  understood  him,  and  knew  how  to  gather 
his  opinions*  When  anything  that  was  read  or  related  displeased 
him,  he  was  observed  to  smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to 
send  forth  short,  frequent,  and  angry  puffs,  but  when  pleased  he 
would  inhale    the    smoke    slowly    and    tranquilly,    and    emit    it 
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in  light  and  placid  clouds;  and  sometimes,  taking  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  letting  the  fragrant  vapour  curl  about 
his  nose,  would  gravely  nod  his  head  in  token  of  perfect  appro- 
bation. 

From  even  this  stronghold  the  unlucky  Rip  was  at  Iength 
routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who  would  suddenly  break  in 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage  and  call  the  members 
all  to  naught;  nor  was  that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Vedder 
himself,  sacred  from  the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible  virago, 
who  charged  him  outright  with  encouraging  her  husband  in 
habits  of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair;  and  his 
only  alternative,  to  escape  from  the  labour  of  the  farm  and 
clamour  of  his  wife,  was  to  take  gun  in  hånd  and  stroll  away 
into  the  woods.  Here  he  would  sometimes  seat  himself  at  the 
foot  af  a  tree,  and  share  Ihe  contents  of  his  wallet  with  Wolf, 
with  whom  he  sympathized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  persecutioH. 
„Poor  Wolf",  he  would  say,  „thy  mistress  leads  thee  a  dog' s 
life  of  it;  but  never  mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I  live  thou  shalt 
never  want  a  friend  to  stand  by  thee!"  Wolf  would  wag  his 
tail,  look  wistfully  in  his  masteres  face,  and  if  dogs  can  feel 
pity,  I  verily  believe  he  reciprocated  the  sentiment  with  all  his 
heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind  on  a  fine  autumnal  day, 
Rip  had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts 
of  the  Kaatskill  mountains.  He  was  after  his  favourite  sport  of 
squirrel-shooting,  and  the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  rc-echoed 
with  the  reports  of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw 
himself,  tate  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll,  covered  with 
mountain  herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a  percipice.  From 
an  opening  between  the  trees  he  could  overlook  all  the  lower 
country  for  many  a  mile  of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a  di- 
stance the  lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him,  moving  on  its 
silent  but  majestic  course,  with  the  reflection  of  a  purpie  cloud, 
or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here  and  there  sleeping  on  its 
glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself  in  the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep  mountain 
gien,  wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottom  filled  with  frag- 
ments from  the  inpending  cliffs,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the 
rettected  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  For  some  time  Rip  lay  mu- 
sing  on  this  scene;  evening  was  gradually  advancing;  the  moun- 
tains began  to  throw  their  long  blue  shadows  over  the  valleys; 
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he  saw  that  it  would  be  dark  long  before  he  could  reach  the 
village,  and  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  when  he  thought  of  en- 
countering  the  terrors  of  Dame  Van  Winkte. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voice  from  a 
distance,  hallooing,  „Rip  Van  Winkle !  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  He 
looked  round,  but  could  see  nothing  but  a  crow  winging  its 
solitary  flight  across  the  mountain.  He  thought  his  fancy  must 
have  deceived  him,  and  turned  again  to  descend,  when  he  heard 
the  same  cry  ring  through  the  still  evening  air;  „Rip  Van 
Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  —  at  the  same  time  Wolf  bristled 
up  his  back,  and,  giving  o  loud  growl,  skulked  to  his  masters 
side,  looking  fearfully  down  into  the  gien.  Rip  now  felt  a 
vague  apprehension  stealing  over  him;  he  looked  anxiously  in 
the  same  direction,  and  perceived  a  strange  figure  siowly  toiling 
up  the  rocks,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  something  he 
carried  on  his  back.  He  was  surprised  to  see  any  human  being 
in  this  lonely  and  unfrequented  place;  but  supposing  it  to  be 
some  one  of  the  neighbourhood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  he 
hastened  down  to  yield  it. 

On  nearer  approach  he  was  still  more  surprised  at  the 
singularity  of  the  stranger's  appearance.  He  was  a  short, 
squarebnilt  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair  and  a  grizzled 
beard  His  dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion  —  a  cloth 
jerkin,  strapped  round  the  waist  —  several  pair  of  breeches, 
the  outer  one  of  ample  volume,  decorated  with  rows  of  buttons 
down  the  sides,  and  bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore  on  his 
shoulder  a  stout  keg,  lhat  seemed  full  of  liquor,  and  made  signs 
for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him  with  the  load.  Though 
rather  shy  and  distrustful  o f  this  new  acquaintance,  Rip  complied 
with  his  usual  alacrity;  and  mutually  relieving  each  other,  they 
clambered  up  a  narrow  gully,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  As  they  ascended,  Rip  every  now  and  then 
heard  long  rolling  peals,  like  distant  thunder,  that  seemed  to 
issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine,  or  rather  cleft,  between  lofty 
rocks,  toward  which  their  rugged  path  conducted.  He  paused 
for  an  instant,  but  supposing  it  to  be  the  muttering  of  one 
of  those  transient  thunder-showers  which  often  take  place  in 
mountain  heights,  he  proceeded.  Passing  through  the  ravine, 
they  came  to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphitheatre,  surrounded 
by  perpendicular  precipices,  over  the  brinks  of  which  impending 
trees  snot  their  branches,  so  that  you  only  caught    glimpses  of 
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the  azure  sky  and  the  bright  evening  cloud.  During  the  whole 
time  Rip  and  his  companion  had  laboured  on  in  silence,  for 
though  the  former  marvelied  greatly  what  could  be  the  object 
of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  mountain;  yet  there 
was  something  strange  and  incomprehensible  aboutthe  unknown, 
that  inspired  awe  and  checked  familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of  wonder  pre- 
sented  themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  centre  was  a  Com- 
pany of  odd-looking  personages  playing  at  nine-pins.  They  were 
dressed  in  a  quaint  outlandish  fashion;  some  wore  short  doub- 
lets,  others  jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most 
of  them  had  enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with  that  of 
the  guide's.  Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar:  one  had  a  large 
head,  broad  face,  and  small  piggish  eyes;  the  face  of  anolher 
seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  nose,  and  was  surrnounted  by  a 
white  sugar-loaf  hat,  set  off  with  a  littlc  red  cock's  tail.  They 
all  had  beards,  of  various  shapes  and  colours.  There  was  one 
who  seemed  to  be  the  commander.  He  was  a  stout  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  weather-beaten  countenance;  he  wore  a  laced 
doublet,  broad  belt  and  hanger,  high-crowned  hat  and  feather, 
red  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  with  roses  in  them.  The 
whole  group  reminded  Rip  of  the  figures  in  an  old  Flemish 
painting,  in  the  parlour  of  Dominic  Van  Shaick,  the  village 
parson,  and  which  had  been  brought  over  from  Holland  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip  was,  that  though 
these  folks  were  evidently  amusing  themselves,  yet  they  main- 
tained  the  gravest  faces,  the  most  mysterious  silence,  and  were, 
withal,  the  most  melancholy  party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene  but 
the  noise  of  the  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed 
along  the  mountains  like  rumbling  peals  af  thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they  suddenly 
desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him  with  such  fixed, 
statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange,  uncouth,  lack-lustre  counte- 
nances,  that  his  heart  turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote 
together.  His  companion  now  emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg 
into  large  flagons,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait  upon  the 
company.  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling;  they  quaffed 
the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then  returned  to  their 
game. 
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By  degrees  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided.  He  even 
ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  to  taste  the  bever- 
age,  which  he  found  had  much  of  the  flavour  of  excellent 
Hollands.  He  was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempt- 
ed  to  repeat  the  draught.  One  taste  provoked  another;  and 
he  reiterated  his  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often,  that  at  length 
his  senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his  head,  his 
head   gradually  dcclined,  and  he  fell  into   a  deep  sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll  whence 
he  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  gien.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
—  it  was  a  bright  sunny  morning.  The  birds  were  hopping 
and  twittering  among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling 
aloft,  and  breasting  the  pure  mountain  breeze.  „Surely",  thought 
Rip,  „l  have  not  slept  here  all  night".  He  recalled  the  occur- 
rences  before  he  fell  asleep.  The  strange  man  with  a  keg  of 
liquor  —  the  mountain  ravine  —  the  wild  retreat  among  the 
rocks  —  the  wo-begone  party  at  nine-pins  —  the  flagon  — 
„Oh!  that  flagon!  that  wicked  flagon!"  thought  Rip;  „what 
excuse  shall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle?" 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the  clean 
well-oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  firelock  lying  by 
him,  the  barrel  incrusted  with  rust,  the  lock  falling  off,  and 
the  stock  wormeaten.  He  now  suspected  that  the  grave  roy- 
sters  of  the  mountain  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and,  having 
dosed  him  with  liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf, 
too,  had  disappeared,  but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a 
squirrel  or  partridge.  He  whistled  after  him,  and  shouted  his 
name,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  echoes  repeated  his  whistle  and 
shout,  but  no   dog  was  to  be  seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  last  evening's 
gambol,  and,  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  party,  to  demand  his 
dog  and  gun.  As  he  rose  to  walk,  he  found  himself  stifF  in 
the  joints,  and  wanting  in  his  usual  activity.  „These  moantain 
beds  do  not  agree  with  me",  thought  Rip;  „and  if  this  frolic 
should  lay  me  up  with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall  have  a 
blessed  time  with  Dame  Van  Winkle".  With  some  difficuhy  he 
got  down  into  the  gien:  he  found  the  gully  up  which  he  and 
his  companion  had  ascended  the  preceding  evening;  but,  to  his 
astonishment,  a  mountain  stream  was  now  foaming  down  it  — 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the  gien  with  babbling 
murmurs.       He,    however,    made  shift  to  scramble  up  its  sides, 
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working  his  toilsome  way  through  thickets  of  birch,  sassafras, 
and  witchhazel,  and  sometimes  tripped  up  or  en  tang-led  by  the 
wild  grape-vines  that  twisted  their  coils  or  tendrils  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  spread  a  kind  of  network  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had  opened 
through  the  cliffs  to  the  amphitheatre;  but  no  traces  of  such 
opening  remained.  The  rocks  presented  a  high  impenetrable 
walJ,  over  wich  the  torrent  came  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of 
feathery  foam,  and  fell  into  a  broad  deep  basin,  black  from 
the  shadows  of  the  surrounding  fores t.  Here,  then,  poor 
Rip  was  brought  to  a  stand.  He  again  called  and  whistled 
after  his  dog;  he  was  only  answered  by  the  cawing  of  a 
flock  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about  a  dry  tree 
that  overhung  a  sunny  precipice;  and  who,  secnre  in  their 
elevation,  seemed  to  look  down  and  scoff  at  the  poor  man's 
perplexities.  What  was  to  be  done?  —  the  morning  was 
passing  away,  and  Rip  felt  famished  for  want  of  his  break- 
fast He  grieved  to  give  up  his  dog  and  his  gnn;  he  dread- 
ed  to  meet  his  wife;  but  it  would  not  do  to  starve  among  the 
mountains.  He  shook  his  head,  shouldered  the  rusly  firelock, 
and,  with  a  heart  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps 
homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  number  of  people 
but  none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  surprised  bim,  for 
he  had  thought  himself  acquainted  with  every  one  in  the  coun- 
try round.  Their  dress,  too,  was  of  a  different  fashion  from 
that  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  They  all  stared  at  him 
with  equal  marks  of  surprise,  and,  whenever  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  him,  invariably  stroked  their  chins.  The  constant  recur- 
rence  of  this  gesture  induced  Rip,  involuntarily,  to  do  the  same 
—  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  his  beard  had  grown  a 
foot  long. 

He  had  now  entcred  the  skirts  of  ihe  village.  A  troop 
of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after  him,  and 
pointing  at  his  gray  beard.  The  dogs,  too,  not  one  of  which 
he  recognized  for  an  old  acquaintance,  barked  at  him  as  he 
passed.  The  very  village  was  altered;  it  was  larger  and  more 
populous.  There  were  rows  of  houses  which  de  had  never 
seen  before,  and  those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  had 
disappeared.  Strange  names  were  over  the  doors  —  strange 
faces    at  the  windows  —  everything    was    slrange.        His    mind 
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now  misgave  him;  he  hegan  to  doubt  whether  both  he  and 
the  world  around  him  were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was 
his  native  village,  which  he  had  left  but  the  day  before.  There 
stood  the  Kaatskill  mountains  —  there  ran  the  silver  Hudson  at 
a  distance  —  there  was  every  hill  and  dale  precisely  as  it 
had  always  been.  Rip  was  sorely  perplexed.  „That  flagon  last 
night",  thought  he,  has  addled  my  poor  head  sadly!,, 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the  way  to  his 
own  house,  which  he  approached  with  silent  awe,  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found 
the  house  gone  to  decay  —  the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows 
shattered,  and  the  doors  off  the  hinges,  A  half-starved  dog, 
thai  looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulking  about  it  Rip  called  him 
by  name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth,  and  passed  on. 
This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed  —  „My  very  dog",  sighed  poor 
Rip,   „has  forgolfen   me!" 

Hc  entered  the. house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Dame  Yan 
Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order.  It  was  empty,  forlorn, 
and  apparently  abandoned.  The  desolateness  overcame  all  his 
connubial  fears  —  he  called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  ehildren 
—  the  lonely  chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and 
then    all   again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old  resort,  the 
village  inn  —  but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large  rickety  wooden 
building  slood  in  ils  place,  with  great  gaping  windows,  some 
of  them  broken  and  mended  with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and 
over  the  door  was  painted,  „The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan 
Doolittle".  Inslead  of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the 
quiet  Iittle  Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  was  now  reared  a  tall 
naked  pole,  with  something  on  the  top  that  looked  like  a  red 
nightcap,  and  from  it  was  tlutlering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a 
singular  assemblage  of  stars  and  stripes  —  all  this  was  slrange 
and  incomprehensible.  He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however, 
the  ruby  face  of  King  George,  under  which  de  had  smoked  so 
many  a  peaceful  pipe;  but  even  this  was  singularly  metamor- 
phosed.  The  red  coat  was  changed  for  one  of  blue  and  bufl, 
a  sword  was  held  in  the  hånd  instead  of  a  sceptre,  the  head 
was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  underneath  was  painted 
in  large  characlers,  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folks  about  the  door, 
but  none  that  Rip  recollected.     The  very  character  of  the  people 
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seemed  changed.  There  was  a  busy,  bustling,  dispufatious  tone 
about  it,  instead  of  the  accustomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tran- 
quillity.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with 
his  broad  face,  double  cbin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering  clouds 
of  tobacco-smoke  instead  of  idle  speeches;  or  Van  Bummel,  the 
schoolmaster,  deling-  forth  the  contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper. 
In  place  of  these,  a  lean,  bilious-Iooking  fellow,  with  his  pock- 
ets  full  of  handbills,  was  haranguing  vehemently  about  rights 
of  Citizens  —  eleelions  —  members  of  congress  —  liberty  — 
Bunker's  Hill  —  heroes  of  seventy-six  —  and  other  words, 
which  were  a  perfect  Babylonish  jargon  to  the  bewildered  Van 
Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  grizzled  beard,  his 
rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and  an  army  of  women 
and  children  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
tavern  politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eyeing  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled  up  to 
him,  and,  drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired  „on  which  side 
he  voted?"  Bip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  Another  short  but 
busy  little  feltow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and,  rising  on  tiptoe, 
inquired  in  his  ear,  „Whether  he  was  Federal  or  Democrat?* 
Rip  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  questiou;  when  a 
knowing,  self-important  old  gen'leman,  in  a  sharp  cocked  hat, 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  putting  them  to  the  right 
and  left  with  his  elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting  himself  be- 
fore Van  Winkle,  with  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  resting  on 
his  cane,  his  keen  eyes  and  sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were, 
into  his  very  soul,  demanded  in  an  austere  tone,  „What  brought 
him  to  the  election  with  a  gnn  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at 
his  heels,  and  whether  he  meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  ihe  village4?* 
—  „Alas!  gentlemen",  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  „l  am  a 
poor  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of 
the  king,  God  bless  Lim!" 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  by-standers  —  „A 
tory!  a  tory!  a  spy!  a  refugee!  hustle  him!  away  with  hirøP 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  self-important  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  restored  order;  and,  having  assumed  a  tenfold  au- 
sterity  of  brow,  demanded  again  of  the  unknown  culprit,  what 
he  came  there  for,  and  whom  he  was  seeking?  The  poor  man 
humbly  assured  him  that  he  meant  no  harm,    but     merely    came 
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there  in  search  of  some  of  his  neighbours,  who  used  to  keep 
about  the  laveru. 

„Well  —  who  are  they?   —  name  them". 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inquired,  „Where's 
Nicholas  Vedder?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old  man 
replied  in  a  thin  piping  voice,  „Nicholas  Vedder!  why,  he  is 
dead  and  gone  these  eighteen  years!  There  was  a  wooden  tomb- 
stone  in  the  churchyard  that  used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but  thafs 
rotten  and  gone  too". 

„Where's  Brom  Dutcher?" 

„Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point 
—  others  say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall  at  the  foot  of  An- 
tony's  Nose.     I  don't  know    —   he  never  came  back  again". 

„Where's  Van   Bummel,  the  schoolmaster  ?" 

„He  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a  great  militia  general, 
and  is  now  in  Congress". 

Rip's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad  changes  in 
his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone  in  the 
world.  Every  answer  puzzled  him  too,  by  treating  of  such 
enormous  lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not 
understand:  war  —  congress  —  Stony  Point;  —  he  had  no 
courage  to  ask  after  any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair 
„Does  nobody  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

„Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  exclaimed  two  or  three,  „Oh,  to 
be  sure !  thafs  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  Ieaning  against  the  tree". 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of  himself,  as 
he  went  up  the  mountain:  apparently  as  lazy,  and  certainly  as 
ragged.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  completely  confounded.  He 
doubted  his  own  identity,  and  whether  he  was  tiimself  or  ano- 
ther  man.  In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment,  the  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name? 

„God  knows",  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit's  end;  „fm  not 
myself  —  fm  somebody  else  —  thafs  me  yonder  —  no  — 
thafs  somebody  else  got  into  my  shoes  —  I  was  myself  last 
night,  but  I  fell  asleep  on  the  mountain,  and  they've  changed 
my  gun,  and  everything's  changed,  and  Vm  changed,  and  I  can1t 
tell  whafs  my  name,  or  who  l  am!" 

The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at  each  other,  nod, 
wink    significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against   their  foreheads. 
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There  was  a  whisper,  also,  about  securing  the  gun,  and  keeping 
the  old  fellow  from  doing  mischief,  at  the  very  suggestion  of 
which  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat  retired  with 
some  precipitation.  At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh  comely  wo- 
man  pressed  through  the  throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray- 
bearded  man.  She  had  a  chubbv  child  in  her  arms,  which, 
frig'htened  at  his  looks,  began  to  cry,  „Hush  Rip",  cried  she, 
„bush,  you  little  fool;  the  old  man  Won't  hurt  you".  The  name 
of  the  child,  the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all 
awakened  a  Irain  of  recollections  in  his  mind. 

„What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman?"  asked   he. 

„Judith   Gardenier". 

„And  your  father's  name?" 

„Ah,  poor  man,  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  his  name,  but  iCa 
twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home  with  his  gun, 
and  never  has  been  heard  of  since  —  his  dog  came  home 
without  him;  but  whether  he  shot  himself,  or  was  carried 
away  bv  the  Indians,  nobody  can  tell.  I  was  then  bnt  a  little 
girl". 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask:  but  he  put  it  with 
a  faltering   voice! 

„Where's  your  mother  ?" 

„Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since;  she  broke 
a  blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New-England  pedler". 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this  intelli- 
gence. The  honest  mau  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
He  caught  his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his  arms.  „I  am 
your  father!"  cried  he  —  „Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once  — 
old  Rip  Van  Winkle  now!  —  Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van 
Winkle?" 

All  stood  amazed,  untill  an  old  woman,  tottering  out  from 
among  the  crowd,  put  her  hånd  to  her  brow,  and  peering 
under  it  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  „Sure  enough! 
it  is  Rip  Van  Winkle  —  it  is  himself!  Welcome  home  again, 
old  neighbour  —  Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twenty 
long  years?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  wrhole  twenty  year» 
had  been  to  him  but  as  one  night.  The  neighbours  stared  when 
they  heard  it:  some  were  seen  to  wink  at  each  other,  and  put 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks:  and  the  self-important  man  in 
the  cocked  hat,    who,    when   the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned 
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to  the  tøeld,  screwed  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  shook 
his  head  —  upon  which  there  was  a  general  shaking  of  the 
head  throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of  old 
Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advancing  up  the  road. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  historian  of  that  name,  who  wrote 
one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  province.  Peter  was  the 
most  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in  all 
the  wonderful  events  and  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood.  He 
recollected  Rip  at  once,  and  eorroborated  his  story  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  He  assured  the  company  that  it  was  a 
faet,  handed  down  from  his  ancestor  the  historian,  that  the 
Kaatskill  mountains  had  always  been  haunted  by  Strange  beings. 
That  it  was  affirmed  that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there 
every  twenty  years,  with  his  crew  of  the  Half-moon;  being 
permitted  in  this  way  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  enterprise, 
and  keep  a  guardian  eye  upon  the  river,  and  the  great  city 
called  by  his  name.  That  his  father  had  once  seen  them  in 
their  old  Dutch  dresses  playing  at  ninepins  in  a  hollow  of  the 
mountain;  and  that  he  himself  had  heard,  one  summer  afternoon, 
the  sound  of  their  balls,  like  distant  peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke  up,  and 
returned  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  election.  Rip's 
daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with  her;  she  had  a  snug, 
wellfurnished  house,  and  a  stout  cheery  farmer  for  her  husband, 
whom  Rip  recollected  for  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb 
upon  his  back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto 
of  himself,  seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was  employed  to 
work  on  the  farm;  but  evinced  an  hereditary  disposition  to 
attend  to  anythiug  else  but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits;  he  soon  found 
many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather  the  worse  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time;  and  preferred  making  friends  among 
the  rising  generation,  with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great 
favour, 

Having  nothiug  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived  at  that 
happy  age  when  a  man  can  be  idle  with  impunity,  he  took  his 
place  once  more  on  the  bench  at  the  inn  door,  and  was  reve- 
renced  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle 
of  the  old  times  „before  the  war".       It    was    some    time  before 
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he  could  get  into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  strande  events  that  had  taken  place  during 
his  torpor.  How  that  there  had  been  a  revolutionary  war  — 
that  the  country  had  thrown  of!  the  yoke  of  old  England  — 
and  that,  instead  of  bring  a  subject  of  his  majesty  George  the 
Third,  he  was  now  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Rip, 
in  faet,  was  no  politician;  the  changes  of  states  and  empires 
made  but  little  impression  on  him;  but  there  was  one  species 
of  despotism  under  which  he  had  long  groaned,  and  that  was 
—  petticoat  government.  Happily  that  was  at  an  end;  he  had 
got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  and  could  go  in 
and  out  whenever  he  pleased  without  dreading  the  tyranny  of 
Dame  Van  Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was  mentioned,  how- 
ever,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  cast  up 
his  eyes;  which  might  pass  either  for  an  expression  of  resig- 
nation to  his  fate,  or  joy  at  his  deliverance. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  arrived 
at  Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed  at  first  to  vary  on 
some  points  every  time  he  told  it,  which  was,  douhtless,  owing 
to  his  having  so  recently  awaked.  It  at  last  settled  dovvn  pre- 
cisely  to  the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  neighbourhood  but  knew  it  by  heart  Some  nlways 
pretended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  that  Hip  had 
been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this  was  one  point  on  which 
he  always  remained  flighty.  The  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  how- 
ever,  almost  universally  gave  it  full  credit,  Even  to  this  day 
they  never  hear  a  thunder-storm  of  a  summer  afternoon  about 
the  Kaatskill,  but  they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  are 
at  their  game  of  ninepins;  and  it  is  a  common  wish  of  all 
henpecked  husbands  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  life  hangs 
heavy  on  their  hånds,  that  they  might  have  a  quieting  draught 
out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  flagon. 

Washington  Mrving. 
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1.    Tie  Bnrial  of  Sir  John  Moore:  who  fell  at 
Gornnna  in  1808. 

Mot  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  fun'ral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  tbe  rampart   we  hurry'd; 
Not  a  soldier  discharge   his   farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  oiir  Hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly   at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  Jurning; 
By  the  struggling  mooni.eanrfs  misty  light, 
And  the   lantern  dimly  iurning. 

Mo  useless  coffin  enclos'd  his  breast, 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him: 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayVs  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  at  word  of  sorrow; 

But  we  steadfastly  gaz'd   on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,   as   we  hollowM   his    narrow   bed, 

And  smooth'd   down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  bis  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 
And  o'er  his  coln  ashes   upbraid   him; 
But  nothing  he'II  reck,  if  they'll  let  him  sleep  on. 
In  the  grave  where  a   Briton  bas  laid  him. 

But   half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  toll'd  the  hour  for  retiring; 
And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random  gun, 
That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 
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Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid   him  down, 
From  the   field  of  his  farne  fresh   and  gory; 
We  carv'd  not  a  line,   we  rais'd  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

Charles   WTølfe 


2.    On  the  Loss  of  the  Royal  Georg«, 

Toll  for  the  brave! 
The  brave,  that  are  uo  more' 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wavef  — 
Fast  by  their  native  shore! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave. 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 
Had  made  the  vessel  heeK 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 
And  she  was  overse!; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 
With   all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave! 
Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in   the  battle; 
No  tempest  gave      the  shock; 
She  sprang  no  fatal   leak; 
She  ran  upon  no  rock 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath; 
His  fingers  held  tbe  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred   men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 
Once  dreaded  by  our  foes! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 
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Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float   again, 

Full  charged  with  Englande  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  victories   are  cTer  ; 

And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 

Cowper. 

3.    Ode  to  the  Cuckoo. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove! 
Thou  messenger  of  Spring! 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 
And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 
Thy  certain  voice  we  hear; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 
Or  mark  the  rolling  year? 

Delightful   visitant!  with  thee 

I  hail   the  time  of  flowers, 

And  hear  the  sound  af  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bovvers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 
To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring   to  hear, 
And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the.pea   puts   on  the  bloom, 
Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 
Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 
Thy  sky  is  ever  clear; 
Thou  hast  no  sprrow  in  tby  song, 
No  winter  in  thy  year! 
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O  could  I  fly,  Yå  fly  with  thee ! 
WeM  make,  with  joyful  wing-, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  Spring. 

Sohn  JLagan. 


4.    å  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea. 

A.  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  tbat  follows  fast, 

And  fills  the  white  and   rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 

Away  the  good  ship,  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

0  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind ! 

1  heard  a  fair  one  cry; 

But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high; 

And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free  — 

The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in   von  horned  moon, 
And  lightning  in  yon  cloud; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners, 
The  wind  is  piping  loud; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 
The  lightning  flashing  free  — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 
Our  heritage  the  sea. 

Allan  Cunningham. 


5.    Mariner's  Hym 

liaunch  thy  bark,   mariner! 
Christian,  God  speed  thee! 
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Let  loose  the  rudder-bands  — 

Good  angels  lead  ihee! 
Set  thy  sails  warily, 

Tempests  will  come; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily: 

Christian,  steer  home! 

Look  to  the  weather-bow, 

Breakers  are  round   ihee; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now, 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there! 

Hold  the  helm  fast! 
So  —  let  the  vessel  wear  — 

There  svrept  the  blast. 

'What  of  the  night,  watchman? 

What  of  the  night? 
'Cloudy   —   all  quiet  — 

No  land  yet   —  alfs  right'. 
Be  wakeful,  he  vigilant  — 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How!  gains  the  leak  so  fast? 

Clean  out  the  hold  — 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise, 

Heave  out  thy  gold, 
There  —  let  the  ingots  go  — 

Now  the  ship  rights; 
Hurra!  the  harbour's  near   — 

Lo!  the  red  lights! 

Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island; 
Straight  for  the  beacon  steer, 

Straight  for  the  high  land; 
Crowd  all  thy  canwass  on 

Cut  through  the  foam  — 
Christian*  cast  anchor  now  — 

Heaven  is  thy  home! 

Ærs.  Southey. 
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6.    The  Tear. 

^When  Friendship  or  Love 

Our  sympathies  move; 
When  truth  in  a  glance  should  appear; 

The  lips  may  beguile 

With  a  dimple  or  smile, 
But  the  test  of  affeetion's  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is   a  smile 

But  the  hypocrite's  wile, 
To  mask  detestation  or  fear; 

Give  me  the  soft  sigh, 

Whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 
Is  dimm'd,  for  a  time,  with  a  Tear. 

Mild  Charity^s  glow, 

To  us  mortals  below 
Shews  the  soul  from  barbari  ty  clear; 

Gompassion  will  melt, 

Where  this  virtue  is  felt, 
And  its  dew  is  diffus'd  in  a  Tear. 

The  man  doomM  to  sail 

With  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 

As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave, 

Which  may  soon  be  his  grave 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldiers  braves  death, 

For  a   fanciful  wreath, 
In  glory's  romantic  career; 

But  the   raises  the  foe, 

When  in  battle  laid  low, 
And  bathes  evVy  wound  with  a  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth, 

Seat  of  Friendship  and  Truth, 
Where  love  chas'd  each  fast-fleeting  year; 

Loath  to  leave  thee,  I  mourn'd, 

For  a  last  look  I  turn'd, 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 
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When  my  soul  wings  her  flight 

To  the  regions  of  night, 
And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier, 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb 

Where  my  ashes  consume, 
Oh!  moisteu  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow 

The  splendor  of  woe, 
Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear; 

No  fiction  of  farne 

Shall  blazon  my  name, 
All  I  ask-all  I  whish-is  a  Tear. 


Mtyron. 


7.    The  Pauper's  Beathbed, 

Tread  softly-bow  the  head  — 
In  reverent  silence  bcw    - 

No  passing  bell  doth  toll    — 

Yet  an  imrnortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 

Stranger!  however  great, 

With  lowly  reverence  how; 

There's  one  in  that  poor  shed   — 

One  by  that  paltry  bed  — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof. 

Lo!  Death  doth  keep  his  state: 

Enter   —    no  crowds  atiend    — 

Enter  —  no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread; 

One  silent  woman  stands 

Lifting  with  meagre  hånds 
A   dying  head. 
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No  mingling  voices  sound     - 

An  infant  wail  alone* 
A  sob  suppressed  —  again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh!  change-oh!  wondrous  change   — 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars    — 

This  moment  there,  so   low, 

So  agonised,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars ! 

Oh!  change  —  stiipendous  change' 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod: 
The  sun  eternal   breaks    — 
The  new  immortal  wakes   — 

Wakes  with  his   God. 

Mrs.  Southey. 


8.    Aspirations  of  Youth. 

Higher,  higher  will   vve  climb, 
Up  to  the  mount  of  glory, 

That  our  n arnes  may  live  through  time 
In  our  country's   story; 

Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 

He  who  conquers,  he  vvho  falls. 

Deeper,   deeper,  let  us  toil 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge; 

Nature's  wealih   and  learning's  spoil, 
Win   from  school  and  college; 

Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 

Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward,   may  we  press 
Through  the  path  of  dnty; 

Virtue  is  true  happiness. 

Excellence  true  beauty, 

Minds  are  of  celestial   birth, 

Make  we  then  a   heaven  of  earth 
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Closer,  doser,  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hånds  together, 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit, 

In  the  wildest  weather; 
O!  they  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home. 

James  Montgomery. 

9.    Song. 

..fly  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  lind, 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss, 

That  god  or  nature  hath  assign'd, 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have. 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,   this  is  my  stay; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice: 
I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway; 

Look  what  I  lack,  my  mind  supplies. 
Lo!  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft5 

And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fali ; 

I  see  that  such   as  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten   most  of  all: 

These  get  with  toil,   and  keep  with  fear; 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 

No  princely  pomp   nor  wealthy  store, 

No  force  to  win  a  victory; 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  win  a  lover's  eye; 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall; 
For  why?  my  mind  despiseth  all. 

Sorøe  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave, 
I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more-, 

They  are  but  poor,  though  much  they  have, 
And  I  am  rich  wilh  little  store. 
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They  poor,   I  rich;  they  beg,  I  give; 
They  !ack,  I  lend;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  anothers  loss, 
I  grudge  fiot  at  anothers  gain; 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  toss, 
1  broqk  that  is  another's  bane; 

I   fear  no  fo«,  nor  fawn  on  friend  — 

1  loath  not  ttfe,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

My  wealth  is  Hhealth  and  perfect  ease, 
My  conscience  clear,  my  chief  défence ; 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please, 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence. 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die    — 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I. 

I  joy  not  in  no  eartbly  bliss, 

I  weigh  not  Cræsus'  wealth  a  støaw; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is    — 

I  fear  not  fortone*  s  fatal  law: 
My   mind  is  such,  as  may  not  move 
For  beauty  bright,  or  force  of  love, 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will, 
I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more; 

I  like  Mie  plain,  I  climb   no  hil!; 
In  greatest  storms  I  sit  on  snore, 

And  laugh  .at  \\\em  that  toil  in  vain 

To  get  what  must  be  lost  again. 

i   kiss  not  where  I  wish  to   kill, 

I  feign  not  love  where  most  I  hate; 

I  break  no  sleep  to   win  my  will, 
I  wait  not  at  the  mighty's  gate: 

I  scorn  no  poor,  I  fear  no  rich  — 

1  feel  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 

Some  weigh  their  pleasures  by   their  lust, 
Their  wisdom  by  their  rage  of  will; 

Their  treasure  is  their  only  trust, 

A   cloaked   craft  their  store  of  -  »kill ; 

But  all  the  pleasure  that  l  find, 

Is  to  maitain  a  quiet  mind. 

Jfidivard  Dyer. 
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10.    The  Last  Minstrel. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  Minslrel  was  inlirm  and  old; 

His  witherM  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 

Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy; 

The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he5 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry. 

For,  well-a-day!  their  date  was  fled, 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppress'd, 

WishM  to  be  with  them,   and  a  rest. 

No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

He  caroird,  light  as  lark  at  morn; 

No  longer  courted  and  caress'd, 

High-plac'd  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 

The  unpremeditated  lay: 

Old  times  were  chang^d,  old  manners  gone, 

A  stranger  filfd  the  Stuarts1  throne; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  calfd  his  harrnless  art  a  crime. 

A  wand'ring  Harper,  scorn'd  and  poor, 

He  beggM  his  bread  from  door  to  door; 

And  tun'd,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 

The  harp  a  king  had  lov'd  to  hear. 

Walter  Scott* 


11.    Åpostrophe  to  Sleep. 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep!  Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 
Natur  es  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  sences  in  forgetfulness? 
Why  rather,  sleep  Hest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in   the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
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And  lulfd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody: 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 
In  loathsome  beds;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch  ? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  ond  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows   by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafning  clamors  in  the  slipp'ry  shrouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly  (noise),  death  itself  awakes? 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep!  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy,  in  an  hour  so  rude; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With   all  appliances,   and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king? 

^halespeare. 


12    The  £even  Ages  of  Ian. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  tbe  men  and  women  merety  play'rs : 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 

And  one  man  in  his  tirne  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms; 

And  then,   the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school;  and  then,  the  lover; 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  balled 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.     Then,  a  soldier; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard  (leopard), 

Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  (violent)  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Ev'n  in  the  cannons  mouth:  And  then,  the  justice; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon   lin'd, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  (trite)  instances. 

And  so  he  plays  his  part:  The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side; 

His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

14* 
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For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  Voice, 

Turning  sgain  tow'rd  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistlés  in  his  sound:  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Shakspeare. 
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Ærbfor&farmg  ttf  StDe  157  og  fafgenbe  Stber. 

i. 

I  like,  jeg  Ciffer,     form,  £cenf.     slate,  laule.     satisfaction,  %\U 

2. 

Distinctly,  ttjfcelig.  to  do  a  sum,  at  rcpc  Ct  vgtt)ffc.  alacrity, 
•Sfrc&lHllig&eb.  to  smile,  at  fmilC.  approbation,  Stfalt).  desk,  ^liit. 
how,  Suf. 

To  cipher,  at  rcgtlC.  drawing  master,  XcC|UCl<rrcr.  arithmetic, 
SRcpcflMft.  adding,  3ibbitt0.  subtracting,  Sllbtl'iUttO.  facility, 
Jfølftø.     hånd,  #aan&f?rtft.     to  take  pains,  at  gjøre  fy  Umage. 

4.     5. 

Senses,  Sanbfcr.  sight,  ©t)ti.  hearing,  £ørclfe.  smell,  #ugt. 
taste,  Smag.  touch,  $ølelfe  brilliant,  &UnDfcnfee.  rainbow,  9tcgtl* 
blie.     meadovv,  gjtø      plumage,  gjæDre.     to  delight,    at  fornøie.     to 

quiet,  at  berolige,    to  listen,  at  itjttc.    frog,  grø.    to  croak,  at  quoeffe. 

deaf,  DøD.     dumb,   ftum. 

6, 
Pink,  Siclliff.    fragrance,  SBcllligt.     variegatet,  bro  g  Ct.     offensive^ 

ffafccltg. 

7. 
Flavour,  Smag.     sour,   fuur.     meat,  Stttfe      to  relish,   at  jult>C 

©mag  i.    stomach,  2)carc.    to  ache,  at  fmerte.    to  snow,  at  fnce. 

8. 

Different,  forffjCllig      to  name,  at  Ttætfne. 

9. 

Spring,  ??oraar.  antumn,  &øft.  blossom,  25iomiT.  verdant, 
grøn.    nightingale,  STattergal.    strawberry,  3orfcbær.    peach,  gerffen. 

harvest,   <r>øft.     sickle,  Segcl.     reaper,  £øftfarl. 

10. 

To  decrease,  at  aftage,  grapes,  33itnbruer.  vintage,  $tinl)0ft. 
ice,  3t».     sledge,   Slccbe,     chilblain,  grøftet),     fire-place,  £)Ult. 

11. 

To  weigh,  at  reie.    to  measure,  at  maale.    linen,  fomcr  af$ø& 

woollen)  af  UiD.      cotton,  af  *£ømulb.      yard,  2Ilcn.      inch,  Somme, 
quarter,  QoartCCr      vinegar,  S&fctfc     liquids,  fltjfcenbc  SSarei*.     quart, 

fyvtte.    gallon,  et  3)<aal  af  fire  engclffequarts.    pairof  scales,  $a:gt* 
fFaal.    hundred-weight,  gontner. 
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12. 

To  undertake,  at  føretagf.     tool,  SJtørftØt.     till  all  are  accom- 

modated,  inDtil  alle  faae  bøaD  t>e  mile. 

13. 

Peasant,  SSønfce.  farmer,  Sø^agter.  to^furnish,  at  førftjne. 
flour,  3)JCfI.  pie,  *J)øftet.  dimpling,  SDIeelbølIc  pastry,  SagØCerE. 
to  rear,  at  ØDfØfcC.     sale,  (Salg. 

14. 

To  occupy>  at  beffjeftige  fifl.  principaliy,  fornemmelig.  Ipot- 
herbs,  Æjøffenurter.     apricot,  9!i>rifo$.     vintager,  93iingaarfc$manl>. 

grape  vine,  Sgitnftøf.     to  press,  at  prf$ff.     juice,   @aft. 

15.      16. 
To  enjoy,  at  nt)fce.    to  produce,  at  frcmbrinflc!    dealer,  $  jøbmanb. 

cattle,  £)ØCCg.     purchase,  3?jøb.     comfort,  23eljagflig&cb. 

17. 

Mechanic,  ^aanbØCCt'femanb.  tråde,  £aanbtering.  bricklayer, 
3)iUrer.     floor,  ©ulø.     frame,  9iamme.     bench>  33  (Mf.     "apprentice, 

ScrrcDrcnQ. 

18. 

Controul,  £)Djlgt.  board  and  lodging,  Æoff  Og  $>øltg.  term  of 
apprenticeship,  Størettb.       hire,  JJøn.       wages,   Søn.        journeyman> 

3)agleier,  £aanbøcrrf$føenb. 

19. 

To  salute,  at  btlfe.  slice*  afffattM  Støfff.£  passage,  Steb  i  m 
33øg.    event,  £5egtøeni)eD. 

20. 

Poultry,  Sjærfrcr.     wholesome,  funb.     hurtful,  ffabeltg. 

21. 

How  the  table  is  laid,  tøøørlebeé  man  kaffer  25ørbff.       genteel, 

førnem.    to  endeavour,  at  feeftrerbe  lig.    to^imitate,  at  efterligne,    to 
carve,  at  ffjæte  før. 

22. 

Cleanliness,  ø?CCnlttl6cl).      preservative,    ^ræfei'øattø.      changes, 

©fifter  (cm  .fflcrber).    sheets,  Sagener. 

23. 

Apparel,  flæber.  neat,  fmilf.  firlig.  tidy,  ordentlig,  recom- 
mendation,  SInbefaling.     conduct,  £)pføVfel.     esteem,  5lgtelfe. 

24. 

Pane  of  glass,  SginblieSttlbe.     to  bang,  at  ffaae.     to  scratch,  at 

frabfe.    furniture,  2)iøMer.    to  displease,  at  mié&age. 
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25. 
Circumspect,  forftfltiø.       admonition,    formaning.       heedlessly, 

uforftøtic;.    scissars,  @ar.    lest,  at  tffe.    injury,  Sfafce.   pain,  Smerte. 

cripple,  ÆrøbUnø. 

26. 
To  slide,  ffrifce,  ølifce.    branch,  ®rcen.     disgraceful,  ffammeltg. 

obedient,  it)M(}. 

27. 
Fluency,  SJef^Ct).       to    learn  by  heart,    lecre  llfceiiafc).       exercice, 

Støelfr,  Sttti, 

28. 
Trouble,  33iØie.     assiduity,   glifc. 

29. 
Game,  Spil,  #eø.      skittle,   .ffeglc.      hare  and  hounds,  ^>are  0<J 
£itnfce.     blind  man's  buff,  gMtnbfbuf. 

30. 

Kite,  3)ra(je.  direction,  9?etnil1Cj.  to  pull,  at  træffe  string, 
Snor.     soldiers,   SolDater.     drum,  Sremme.     to  make  a  halt,  QJøre 

31. 

Game  of  forfeits,  $)ai1tc!Ci}.      circle,  $rcfc$.      engaged,  ftjélelfat. 

32. 

To  guess,  at  CJ jeftC.  gesture,  ©cftccrfcc.  motion,  33 CUCC(5elfe.  to 
indicate,  atU]tt)e  cobbler,  Sføfltffer.  mason,  93Utrer.  accurately, 
nøiagttt^.  to  enable,  fæltf  i  Stailt).  bandage,  StU&.  to  tease,  DrtUe. 
pla^C.     to  succeed,  at  ll)fft'6. 

33. 
Doll,  3)uffe      really,  DlrtfltØ.     being,  2tøfcn.     kitchen,  Æjøttcn. 

plate,  Sallerfen.    dish,  gaD. 

34 
Vice,  VaTr.     proverb,  £)rl>fprOfl. 

35. 
Unemployed,  IcMcj,  ørfeéløø.        to  vvipe,    af  Piffe,        dust,    StØD. 
wardrobe,  Ælæ&cffafc. 

36. 
Handkerchief,  SemmetØrflCC&e.     hole,  <pul.     to  repair,  iftatl t> fætte. 

ragged,  fønfcerretu'n. 

37. 

Spare  time,  ??rittt>  garter,  StVØmpe&aailfr.  shirt,  gf  jorte.  cap, 
#Ue;  .ftcWe.     pelerine,  ^elertne.     milliner,  2JTofcCjan&lfrin&C.     dressr 

maker,  gruentimmerffra:£>fc>er. 


reDelfe 
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38. 
Støre  closet,   (Spifef  ammer,     economically,   øfønomift.  fparfem. 

gorSDdfe      dish,  ditt.     skill,  $ uelitfbeD.      preparation,  %\[H*- 


39. 
Eatables*  SfVnetétøiDkf.      utensils,  #UU&#efflab:      ready  money, 
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40 

To  dust,  aftufFe  &tw.    reel,  (SarruunDe,  £aépe. 

41. 
To  be  at  a  loss,  at  pccre  i  ^o viegcnl;ei>. 

42. 

To  distinguish,  at  tffcffiflc.    to  judge,  at  Dømme. 

43. 
Education,  jDpfcracjelfe. 

44. 
To  earn,  at  fortjen?,     expmce,  Ufføfffc     foundation,  (SruntWOlb. 
succes,  Sljffc,  £elD. 

45. 
Situation,  Stilling,     treasure,  Stat      to  envy,  at  mtyitnDe.     pri- 
vation, ajjanøel.       to  murmur,  at  ftllirre.       dispensations  of  Puovi- 
dence,  gorfyiuts  liljflfffl'fér! 

46. 
Goldfinch,  ©tiliiDé.  livelihood,  UnDerbelDnuij}.  grain,  jfom. 
seed,  5?rØ.  to  share,  at  Dele  brilliant,  cjltnDfenDe.  to  diminish,  at 
formtnclte.  suit,  jflocDninij.  becoming,  jiirlifl.  fledged,  fjffDret.  foc« 
tønet  meD  SJCCDre.  branch,  ®reeil  disposition,  StnDilag  to  ramble, 
ftretfe    emfrtng.       uneasiness,  Urptfjftcb.      indifference,   ?.t(|e(røtDt(}iKD. 

to  deprive,  at  fcerooe  wantonly,  cuermeDta  to  slight,  foragte,  tf  fe 
brtøbe  (la  om.      to  whistie,  at  pibe      pet,  itørtfwtfe.      wing,  S^iigfe 

enchanting,  fortryllenDe.  rivalship,  SttVolifeVtn.  ffafltøClt.  decoy- 
birds,  gøffffuø-le.  birdcatcher,  $uqlefceihKr.  snare,  Snare  cage, 
SUflUbUUr.  flinty-hearted,  t)ii a iM> jcrtCt.  scanty,  fnat\  rilU]C.  allow- 
ance,  portion.       strenght,  Sttyxtc.      caprice,  ^Ulic.       took  a  Jiking, 

fanDt  33?t)afl,  Stlbøielifltøeb     to  confine,  tnDefpccrre.    warbler,  Sanger. 

mankind,  2>TcncfFefl(Ti?t.  to  grieve,  at  beDrøfleS  bounty,  (gøbbcD. 
attached,  bf.ttØrøtn.     injuuction,  Sefaltn.t]. 

47. 
Property>  gienbom.    desert,  £)rfen.    to  hesitate,  at  nære  Mut>traa> 

bi(J,  UM6.   .    to  dismeunt,   at  fti&e   af.       to    sigh,  at   fuffe.       darling, 

DnMiiig.    jewel,  3upeel. 

48 
Shepherd,  £tørbe.     pasture,  ®rcc$flanø.     flok,  £jorD.     to  range, 
flt  flreife  om.     to  shear,  flippe      accustomed,  Vant.    to  straggle,  bort- 

fierne  ftø,  Drire  om.     beyond,  ouer,  uDenfor.     steep,  fteil.    hill,  £øi. 
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tiBesame,.  tratttnfcU1.  plain,  ©IcttC.  al  the  bottom,  reb  gofcftt  ttf 
£øtf!l.  strict,  frrcn^.  spot,  Sgtøtø.  summit,  SE  o  tf.  mist,  3jtøØtø 
to  hasten,  Uf  ff X) n t> C  fii]  ovving,  førmefcelft.  search>  Søljen,  to  mourn, 
at  NaiK,  \&\\}i\  disconsolate,  tn$jk$10$.  oat-cake,  £avrefa<jc.  suc- 
cessive, føl^enDe  baa  binanfeCIV  sagacity.,  SfarpfinCmilKt).  to  scram- 
bkj>  af  flam,  frtjbe.  frightful,  frtfctfelttf  precipice,  SlfflriMfc.  ca- 
vera*  4>Uk.     foaming,  ffummcnfce,     at  full  speed,   t  fulDt  i'øb. 

49. 
Lane,  fmoi  (&Wt     manor  house,  ©let,  $tftt#&atft.     to  dwell, 

at  tee.    to  boast,  at  refe  fla.     lap-dog,  efjøtHDuirt.     curly,  frøUet. 

coat,  ©ftilD.  rough,  nifrøarfft  meager,  tftøtøftt  triffle,  UtfttljtøeHte 
l)eb  noisy,  ftørcnDc.  ill  behaved,  uartUT  to  get  rid  of,  at  fFlll.C  flg 
vel),  ugly,  tørtltR.  cur,  uanfeeltcj.  £unb,  .ffjøttr  pond,  ft.tfjff;  baby, 
lille  £Barn.  unhurt,  uff at)t.  flax,  #ør  thread,  £raab.  sheets,  i*a- 
øener.     towels,  .vuianfcflceDer.     weaver,  Qjcrurr      to  run  races,  løbe 

fltH&ap.  roof,  %a<[.  sloping,  #aa  tuæro.  rubbish,  (SfllUé,  to  howl, 
at  l)l)le.     coachman,  .ffltfcl?.     whip,  *PiDff.     to  seize,  at  ijnbe.     to  pull, 

at  træffe. 

50. 
Orphan,  forætørtløft  25am.  attractions,  sJjnt)e.  wealth,  9ti#ønt. 
advantage,  gørbcel.  merely,  biet.  voyage,  oøreife.  to  reveal,  at 
Oibafle.  relationship,  ©IffCtfffab.  complexion,  $lnfi(]té.farue.  ma- 
ternal,  møfcerlitf,  encumbrance, JBlM'fce.  deceasedv  Den  silffcØfce,  suit- 
able,  paefeuDe.  provision,  gcrføl^elfc  apprentice,  i?æret»rcncj  gro- 
cer,  ©prceritøanDler.  respectable,  aflfwefohj  destitution,  SlrmoD. 
petty,  liDen,  rilli]e  tea,  £l)Ct.  in  spite  of,  ttl2røD£  for.  casually, 
ttlffflDtptié.  manager,  £uil$l)øIDerf?e.  materially,  Mfeiltlttf.  profit, 
gorbeel.  eyeing,  betragtende  huckster,  græmmer,  abashed,  fFams 
fitlD.  scrutiny,  UnDfflØilflfe  tremulous,  ffjcrlDeilfce.  obsequiousness, 
2t)Mi){)e£)  suspicion,  SJitétanfe.  itinerant,  ømflrrtfcnDe.  parentage, 
gamilte.  humble,  tøDllUJjJ.  object,  (SjcnffanD.  sole,  cneftf.  implore, 
anraabe.     to  recover,  at  faa  tilbade,     clue,  Spar      effort,  ^beftrcc- 

bftfe.  disappointment,  Sfujfeife.  resemblance,  gtiijtfcfr  identity, 
3bentitet.     subsequent,  følgeilDe.     inquiry,  UirtorfafldTf.     to  confirm, 

at  befræfte.    particular,  £)mfrænMi]l)eo     to  clasp,  at  emarme.    incon- 

solable,  trøftc^løé.     mysterious,  t)emmeiU]i)rDeflllD.     outcast,  gølffilfct. 

reality,  2L> irfcU^Ui'D.     to  trudge,  rraffe  m      pedler,  Støfcteiewrarø; 

retinue,  Sølije.     splendour,  (»HanDé. 

51. 

Anecdote,  9lliefDcte.  bet,  SffDDemaal  to  identify,  (jjenf  jenfcC.  a 
passenger,  en  ^lU'btpamDe.  to  pickup,  ta§t  Cl\  to  catch  the  sent, 
at  fømme  paa  ©per     to  attend,  at  leDfacje.     newly-constituted,  nt). 

rightful,  retmcréfU].     owner,  ©ter       breath,  $lanDe.      to  threaten,  at 

true.    to  prosecute,  at  forfølge,    supposed,  førmecntlifl.    theft,  Iperi. 

Propensity,  Silbflieligbeb  to  rescue,  at  reDDe  laughable  excess* 
latterlig  £)uerDriøelfe.  to  bathe,  at  baDe.  to  plunge,  at  Duffe  to 
encumber,  at  befiwe,  Dlage.  at  large,  frit.  forcibly,  meD  3)iagt. 
to  hurry,  at  ile.  officious,  tjenftfccrfctfl.  zeal,  Joer.  indebted,  ffyU 
^ig.    preservation,  grelfe. 
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Saerifice,  Offer.  on  behalf,  for,  formefcelft.  dread,  ©fræf. 
overwhelmiug>  uimoMTaaclic?,  to  brave,  at  trofcfe.  effigy,  25tIlfDe. 
bonfire,  ®læDCétlt>      to  retain,  at  t)0lfce  tilbade. 

Magistrate,  ©urt^brDéperfon.  denied,  nestet,  admittance,  9(fc)* 
flatlø.  dungeon,  gfflløfel.  gate,  ^3ort.  jailer*  gfangetfOCtfer.  trial, 
^3r0CCé.     burial-place,  $Beflrat)elfeéftefc.     declined,  aftoa.    to  approach, 

at  nærme  fig.    body,  Jaerne,    to  shriek,  at  ff rige  befriet,    exertions, 
35eftræbelfer.    task,  5Jrbcii)e.    exspired,  bøDe 

Shoeblack,  <Sfoc)3Ufcfer.  to  contribute,  at  t>tbrac^C.  occupation, 
a5effj<rftigelfe.    to  dip,  at  fctnwe.    paw,  9)ote,  i'ab.    mud,  Sfarn.    to 

soil,  ttlfmilfcff      to  stop,  ffanbfe      mischief,  gfafce.     customer,  tfunfcf. 
cleverness^    3)UClt<jbefc.      inn>   93crt$t)UUS.       passer  by,    gorbiijaacn&e. 
Vessel,  i?ar.     victuals,  ®#ifc.     voracity,  (SraafciflbeD. 


1J  e  t  t  e  r  s. 

1.     2.     3. 

Invitation,  3nt>bS)belfe.  engagement,  3n&b^flff,  ^cffjæfttQelfe. 
refusal,  SSæijrini},  s3ifflaø.  opportunely,  bclflltg.  infinitely,  iiertMtg. 
to  disappoint,  at  fFuffe. 

4.      5.      6. 

At  liberty,  frie.    to  attribute,  at  tilffritfe.    bearer,  ©uerbrinaer. 

to  trespass,  befaccre  Uleili<}(\      volume,  Sitlt).      to  hesitale,  at  ta§l  X 

23etccnfnin<j.    library,  35ibliotbef. 

7.     8.     9. 
Impediment,  ^inbrtno.    chance,  £ætrtelfe,  Silfælfce.    slight,  ube- 

tt)t>elt£.  exertion,  <8effrctbelfe  merely,  biet.  commission,  gommi^ 
fton.       to    transmit,    ØDCrfrøfce.       elapsed,    forløben,       to    miscarry, 

$aa  fcil. 

10.      11.      12. 
Occassion,  ^nlebntng.      opportunity,   Sctltg^Cb.      shawl.  StøatJl. 
remembrance,  ©rtn&rtng.     gaiety,  iJyftigljet). 

13.      14.      15.      16. 

To  transport,  ouerføre,  forflytte,  skirted,  begrænfcfct  hamlet, 
lille  KanfcøbD.      peeping,   tittende,      avenue,   9lUee.      lime,  Sin^etrcc. 

to  perfume,  at  gjøre  DeUu^tcnDe      orchard,  grtU]tbaUC.     lawn,  olette, 

3)iarf.     shnoting-party,  3a<3tt)arti.     to  purpose,  baue  i  Stnfce,  a$tt. 

continent,  ftaftlanb  applicable,  attDenfcelifl.  hurry,  fyatt.  dilatory 
habit,  SSane  tti  at  Opfatte,  christmas,  3UUl.  participation,  3)CeltU- 
gelfc.     source,  Ætlfce. 
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Mip  Van  Witikle. 

Pag.    185. 
To  lord  it,  at  fjcrfFe.      hue,  gan>e       settled,    ftat^iat-      outlines, 

£>mrifcé.  hood,  £<rtre.  fairy,  fccacjtta-  to  descry,  opfcaøe.  curl, 
bølge,  flpnfle  fia.  shingleroof.  ©paantatf.  tint,  garDf.  settler,  (Jo* 
lonift.    latticed,  forfønet  ttiefc  ©tttcr.     gable,  ©aul.     hen-pecked,  fem 

ftaacr  unfcer  leflen. 

Pag.    186. 

meekness,    ©agtmcfciflbet).       obsequious,   føieltU,   lt)Ma.       shrew' 

trOPttcf jcrr  Ootnbe       pliant,    bøttfiij.      malleable,    eftergbenfce.      fiery 

f)ei).      furnace,  £>M.       tribulation     (§jem)Or&i<jljC&.      curtain-lecture- 

©parlat]Cn^    93r<r&ifen.       long-sufferirg,   ganflrøoMflticb.       termagant, 

ftøirnDe;  trccttefjær.  squabble,  2  rafte,  ©trtb.  gossiping,  ©lafrDer. 
shout,  ffriflf,  raabe.    marbles,  fmaa  >Diarmcrfuitler,  formet)  ©ørn  Icotc- 

ghost,  Slant),  witch,  £e]C.  to  dodge  about,  jlwtre  cm.  skirt,  ,$\jo= 
lfffjø&f.  trick,  qjuW.  with  impunity,  tlftraffet.  rod,  gijfcffanfi. 
nibble,  23tt>.       fowling  piece,    glUjlccirøær        to  trudge,    traffc  afftCi>. 

swamp,  ©ump.  frolick,  ggftiitøe&.  to  husk,  tage  ©fallen  af.  odd, 
fceføn&erltø;  upasfenfce.    job,  gorretnitrø. 

Pag,   187. 
To  go  astray,  formlfce  fi<|.      weed,  Ufrttt)       to  make  a  point  of, 

fcrcfcctte  fitø.  patch,  ©trimmel,  urchin,  >}3tnt>frtn;  l)er  et  ©fjet&Sørb. 
colt,  gøl.  galligaskins,  et  ©lage.  lange,  mfce  25urer.  ado,  9)Iøie. 
to  din,  Itjfce  ftærft;  (Trige  £)rene  fulDe     volley,  ©abe.    fatn,    nøfcfa* 

(jet.     adherent,  SilbCCliger. 

Pag.    188. 
To  befit  anffaae,  femme  fig,    to  scour,  ffreife  cm.    crest,  2)io£>. 

gallows,  ©alge.  flourish,  ©LUIU],  ©CPCC.qclfe.  broomstiek,  ^cftcffaft. 
Iadle,  ©iei).     yelping,    bjccffenfce.     tart.  bcftig.     rubicund,   rø&møéfct. 

lazy,  Dcuen.  listlessly,  treuent.  to  drawl  out,  tale  lungfomt,  træffe 
paa  Ordene,  dapper,  tapper,  fltnf.  to  daunt,  forffræffc,  aj^re  møbs 
løs.  junto,  forening  i  et  hemmeligt  $)iemf&.  suudial,  SoljTiue.  puff, 
tyuft.    fragrant,  uellugtenfce.    to  nod,  niffe. 

Pag.    189. 
Stronghold,  faft  ©tefc).     to  rout.  flaae  paa  $litgt.     calltonaught. 

ut>ffjelt>e  for  3>øémer.    august,  opbøiet,  (tor.    daring,  forøøucn,  Driftig. 

virago,  OPfarcnDe  fruentimmer,  gilde,  to  charge,  be|Tft)lt>e.  alterna- 
tive, sgalg  imellem  to  Sing      gun,    ©ecær.     to  stroll,  at  Jjftoe  cm, 

flaffe  cm.     wallet,  9>ai>fccf.     leads  theeadog's  life  of  it,  of  it,  ffaacr 

Dlconatiff.      to  wag,  at  løgre.      wistfully,  tanfefulb.  alucrlig.     red- 

procate,  at  gjengjælfce.  ramble,  Sctrftrincj.  to  pant,  bæce,  ffjfflDC. 
knoll,  £øi.     brow,  JBjetfltøD..     to  lag,  at  nøle.     gien,  3)al.     shagged, 

raa,  r»ilt».    to  muse,  at  grunfce  paa,  eftertoenfe. 

Pag.   190. 

crow,  .Sracje.     to  britsle,  nifc  i  2>eiret.    to  skulk,   at  ff jule  fig. 

fntge.    vague,  ubeftemt.     to  toil,  arbetfce,  flæbe,     grizzled,  graaagtig. 

jerkin,  3affe.    to  strap,  binfce  mefc>  Stemmer     bunches,  ^ofer.    keg, 

3)unf.    gully,  ©Iceløb.    peal,  i\tialD.    ravine,  £ltutuei.   rugged,  itjCM. 
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muttering,  ^rfllt.     transient,    fofbiijaacnbe.     thunder-showers,    ijor- 

benbr^er.    hollow,  £uulninø. 

Pag.  191. 
to  marvel,  at  forunde  fifl  øwr.     awe.  3firefrt)i]t.     to  cl>eck,  {)X>lt5C 
tilbade,  ftanbfe     quaint,  net,  fiirlift.    doublet.  SHei't.    guide,  Seiiufer, 
gører.    piggish,  fem  ligner  et  Bviiw.    sugar-loaf,  (SuftcrtcD.    to  set 

ofF,  at  tUDDc.  laced,  befat  ttttb  Irc^fcr.  hanker,  £irfd)f<rmiei\  par- 
son,  Ureelt,  withal,  ttlliae.  to  stare,  at  ftirre.  uncouth,  fclfom. 
lack-lustre,  fløø,  mat.    flagon,  glaffe  meb  farver  £aU. 

Pag".   192. 
Quaff,  brtffe  bltøttfl.     to  twitter,   at  qtHbne.     to  wheel,  at  futn^e. 
aloft,  bølt  OWC     to  breast,   troDff.     wo-begone,  OPCrUCClbCt    af  ©Ortf. 
firelock,  $lint.      barrel,  glinteløb       lock,    Jfø&é.      royster,    ©friøer, 
^3ulDerba6fc.     trick,  tyuH.     gambol,  l'ij|(U]i)eb. 

Pag.  193. 
To  foam,  at  ffltmme.  to  babble,  at  flabre,  l>lujbre.  to  make 
shift,  at  finbe  SKibbtl  thicket,  StjfnitU],  tæt  Sfcø.  sassafras,  gtttø 
fafraS  (et  2rcc)  witch-hasel,  Slljorntrcc.  to  trip  up,  at  fnuble.  to 
entangle,  inbuifle.  coil,  ©Itjnfltuna  tendril,  (Skeen,  9'{onfe.  caw, 
at  ffrtøc  fom  en  jfracie.  to  scoff,  at  flotte,  belee.  to  grieve,  at  bar* 
mes.    bebrøKø.    chin,  £aøe.    skirt,  (Srænbfe.    haunt,  lilbolbélleb. 

Pag.    194. 
To  misgive,  øerffe  Smøl     to  addle,  at  førmrre,    shrill,  ffinørenbe, 
fljennemtrffmjenbe.     to  shatter,  at  fønberflaa,  fnufe.     hinge,  £æn<jfcl. 

to  snarl,  at  fnurre.  desolateness,  ccnføm.  førlabt  SilftailD.  connu- 
bial,  æGteffabeit^.  to  hurry,  at  tic.  rickety,  ffrøbelh].  of  yore,  for- 
bum  to  flutter,  ar  flaøre.  to  metamorphose,  at  foruanble.  buff, 
i}uuiai)ti>),  Iceberfaruet.    cocked  hat,  trefantet  $at. 

Pag.   195. 
Drowsy,  bcrfT       to  dole,  at  ubbele.     lean,  mager,  tør.      bilious, 
#albeft)ø     hand-bill,  billet,  ©fDDel      to  harangue.   at  t>clbc  en  Sale. 
jargon,'  .ftracjemaal      tavern,  Sietté&UUS.     to  bustle,  fljøre  Støt.     Va- 
cant, tanfeløS        akimbo,  bøtet.      keen,  gjcnncmtrængcn^C.       austere, 

barff  riot,  £)t>tøb.  to  dismay,  at  førffrceffe,  øjøremøbløs.  tohustle, 
at  fitøbc,  vuffe  frem.    culprit,  gørbrtjber. 

Pag.   196. 
Squall,  Æafteuinb.      to  puzzie,   at   fatte  i  gorleøenbeb,   førmrre. 

y onder,  UR  bCttitf.     counterpart,  ©ibefttøffe.     lazy,  boøen,  lab. 

Pag.   191. 

To  tap,  berøre  Ut.  flane  faejte.   whisper,  £øiffen    mischief,  ittøffe, 
©fabe.    suggestion,  93inf,  gerflaø.  comely.net,  tæffeliø.    peep,  (glimt. 

chubby,  ftertjoøebet,    ttøffjecuet.       train,  JtøMe.      to  falter,  at  ftamme. 

pedler,  93t$fcfræmmer.    to  totter,  rafle,    to  peer  at  fige,  ftirre. 

Pag.  198. 
To  screw,  at  forbreie,  træffe,    to  corroborate,  beftyrfe,  ftabfæfte. 
vigil,  9Tattetmøt;  liften  før  en  geft.     concerns,  3inltøflcn6cr.     snug, 
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tøflMjgget,  wl  inferettrt.      cbeery,  munter,  Itjftig.     to  evince,   at  oife 
tpfceltg.    to  attend,  at  gire  3Igt  J3aa.    crony,  gammel  2>en. 

Pag.   199. 

track,  (Spor.      torpor,    Scfcøfldfe.       petticoat,  Sfjørt.       flighty, 
ftøgttg,  fantaftiff. 


1.     The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Mottte. 

Drum,  Srømme.      corse,   i?iig.  sod,  ®r<cétørD.     *heet,   3)tfffe, 

gagen,     shroud.  Sii^flcrfcc.      pillow,  ^3ut>C.      billow,  Sfllge       Hghtly, 

IetfinMg.    to  reck,  at  brtjfce  fifl  om.  to  toll,  at  ringe,    random,  vaa 
2pffe  og  gromme.    gory   MoMg 

2.      On  the  Logs  of  the  Royal  Georg'e. 

To  heel,  bringe  til  at  brifcf.  frænge.  shrouds,  SSanter.  to  over- 
set at  faffe  om  crew,  SKairtffab,  '83eftftning.  leak,  Sccf.  sheath, 
Sfefce.    to  weigh,  at  lette. 

3.     Ode  to  the  Cuckoo. 

Cnckoo,  ©jøg.  hail,  l)ilfe,  $\V.  grove,  Kunt>.  daisy,  $ufuft« 
ffctø.     bower,  iJ||!irt>UU^,  gøoljptre.     primrose,  $rimuiifttrt€.     pea,  3Ért. 

4.     A  Wct  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea. 

Sheet.  Sfjøire,  (loirget,  boorntet)  Seilet  ftrammeé).  rustle,  rafle, 
Hawre.  lee,  itø.  *o  snore,  fnorfe,  bmfe.  tight,  tæt.  yon,biin.  flash, 
glimte,  funfle. 

5.     Marinere  Hymn. 

Latmch,  ff*&e  fta^atf*.  -speed,  frfmffunUf^ffjttnffiSj'ffc.  -Urtider, 
9{cr  warily,  forfigtig.  steadily,  jlfffr.  breaker, 'IBrcrnfcing.  plummet. 
StybSlo^  shallows,  grunfce  StfOrr  to  ground,  feette  vaa  (grunfc.  reef, 
rebe  Setl.  helm,  iKor.  blast,  SfinDftø*.  hold  5Rum  i  et  Sfib.  hoist, 
tjiM'e  otv    ingot  Stang  Solo.  (SuhS  ctc.     harbour,  £aon      Lo,   fee! 

inlet,  3llM0b.    beacon,   gtørraarit.    canvass,  SetlDug.  crowd,  U&fpffnfer. 

6.     The  Tear. 
Beguile,  behage,     dimple,  Smtlebul.     test,  ^Jrøue.     dim,  for* 

mOl'fe.     doom,  fcømme.    sparkle,  funfle.    wreath,  ifranbd     chase,  for- 

jage.    loath,  umllui.    spire,  igriir.    bier,  giigbaarr.    moisten,  ^lT^e. 
rear,  oprctfe.    blazon,  prD^e,  berømme. 

7.     The  Pauper's  Deathbed. 

Passing-bell,  JJiigfleffe  lowly,  Dbmtjg.  paltry,  ringe,  usfel.  shed, 
£tute.   pavement,  SteeugulP.   wail,  ^flage.   sob,  Stønnen,    gasp,  3ian* 
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fcebrcct.  groan,  Sut.  bars,  ©franfcr.   stupendous,  forbaufenDe.   clod, 
3ort>flump. 

8.     Aspirations  of  Youth. 
Climb,  flige  op.    toft,  arbeibe.   spoil,  Støtte,  delve,  grape,   gem, 
Sgbelfteen.    roam,  ftreifc  ømtring 

9.  Song. 
Sway,  £errebømme,  SKagt.  lack.  trænge  til.  surfeit,  ooermfffte, 
vccffc  Sebe.  aloft.  ftøtt.  mishap,  Ubclb,  Ultjffe.  store,  gerraab,  Ouer* 
flcD.  wily.  liftig,  forflacjen.  salve,  tjelbrebe.  thrall,  Sræl.  grudge, 
frmrre,  misunbe.  to  toss,  rofte.  brook,  tactlc,  ftnbe  fig  i.  bane,  gors 
fcæroelfe,  9iuin.  fawn,  fmtgre  for.  loath,  baDe,  affftje.  bribe,  aSeiltf* 
fclfe,  ©aoe.  desert,  gfortrtn.  bliss,  ityffaligtjeb.  feign,  bt)fle.  gate, 
sport,  scorn,  foragte,  to  cloak,  ffjulc,  feefmijffe.  craft,  giff,  Spib6* 
finbigfjeb. 

10.     The  Last  Minstrel. 
Wither,  falme,    welladay,  af!    to  prance,  gaae  tfolt,  &r&fte  fifl.  pal- 

frey,  (Sanger,    to  carol,  fønge.    lay,  Sang. 

11.     Apostrophe  to  Sleep. 

Weigh,  nebttjnge.  steep,  nebfænfe.  crib,  £utte.  nneasy,  baarb. 
pallet,  Srir.  bush,  fcpsfe  t  ©lummer,  buzz,  furre.  dull  borff. 
loathsome,  tjccmmelig.    couch,  gcie     giddy,  fuimlcnt)c     rock,  tmgge. 

surge,  $5ølge.     visitation,  £jcmføgcife.      ruffian,   ttilb.      hurly,    Støt, 

SulDer.    partial,  partiff.    appliance,  $)aafalbelfe.    to  boot,  til  $iaa* 
bigljeb. 

12.     The  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 

Stage,  Sfueplafcé.  exit,  Ubgang,  bortgang,  part,  9Mc.  infant, 
33arn.  to  mewl,  (Trige,  to  puke,  faule.  satchel,  35ogpøfe.  woful, 
førgelig.  bubble,  SBanbbofcle.  justice,  3)emmer.  belly,  3JTaue,  25ug. 
capon,  i?apun.  to  line,  fore  febre,  cut,  Snit,  saw,  ibrbfprog.  in-, 
stance,  33cwi$.    pouch,  Sømmepofe.    hose,  Strømpe,    shank,   23een 

treble,  3)i$cant.     mere,  bløt.     sans,  Ubcn. 
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©ifce  42.  Stnte  8  f.  o*  ftaar:  borses  1*8  horses. 

—  45.  —  16  f.  tt.  —  hougt  1*3  bought. 

—  51.  —  8  f.   0.  —  amiale  1*3  amiable. 

—  *  —  8  f.  n.  —  Wh   1*3  Who. 

'  —  60.  —  5  f.  0.  —  agaiu  1*3   again. 

—  62.  —  12  f.  tt.  —  cannout  1*3  cannot. 

'     —  73.  —  8  f.  n.  —  ysterday  1*3  yesterday. 

—  77.  —  1   f.   0.  —  burt  1*3  hurt. 

—  77.  —  13  f-  tt.  —  hoy  1*3  boy. 

—  84.  —  1  f.  tt.  —  $jhtg  1*3  $uttg. 

—  87.  —  13  f.   0.  —  perfrom  1*3  perform. 

—  103.  —  10  f.  tt.  —  hlue  1*3  blue. 

—  104.  —  14  f.  tt.  —  sou  1*3  sonr. 

—  120.  —  21  f.  tt.  —  hlow  1*3  Wow. 

—  120.  ■ —  5  f.  ti.  —  elhow  1*3  elbow. 

—  122.  —  4  f.  tt.  —  fooiish,  Behagelig  1*3  fooiish  taa&eltg. 

—  126.  —  6  f.  o.  —  teft  1*3  left. 

—  128.  — ■  1   f.  0.  —  charp  1*8  sharp. 

—  129.  —  12  f.  0.  —  boy  1*3  box. 

—  138.  —  23  f.  tt.  —  tabourers  1*3  labourers. 

—  173.  —  1  f.  0.  —  but  1*8  hut. 

—  179.  —  13  f.  tt.  —  flixed  1*3  fixed. 

—  180.  —  8  f.  tt.  —  cccesions  1*3  occasions. 

—  185.  —  7  f.  o.  —  bues  1*8  hues. 

—  200.  -  11  f.  o.  —  Mo  1*3  No. 

—  205.  —  9  f.  tt.  —  the  1*3  he. 

—  205.  —  12  f.  tt.  —  soldiers  1*3  soldier. 
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